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FOREWORD 


It is my privilege to introduce to the world of scholar¬ 
ship Dr. V. Raghavan’s second book in the Adyar 
Dibrary Series entitled Studies on Some Concepts of Alatnkdra 
Sdstra. His first book, The Number of Rasa-s, was 
published by the Adyar Library in 1940 and the uni¬ 
formly good reception which it has had at the hands of 
hterary'^ critics has made me hasten with the work of 
bringing out this second publication. 

The subject of Indian aesthetics has yet to be 
built up by research work not only in Gita, Natya, 
■^ilpa and Citra but also in the important field of 
Sanskrit Alarnkara Sastra. The vast and noteworthy 
contributions of Indian minds on the subject of Literary 
Criticism have not received the attention which scholars 
here and in other countries have shown to Indian 
contributions to philosophy. 

Bharata who defined Drama as representation 
of moods {bhdva-anukirtana) and said that rasa-anubhava 
(experience of Rasa) is its essence; Bhamaha and 
Dandin who emphasized that beautiful expression 
(Vakrokti or Alarnkara) is the vital thing in poetry; 
Vamana who stressed Saundarya and declared Style 
(Riti) as the soul {dtman) of expression; Ananda- 
vardhana to whom it was given to show that the re¬ 
velation in Art takes place through Suggestion (Dhvani); 
Abhinavagupta who expressly said that the ‘ soul ’ 
of poetry is the experience of Beauty (edrutvapratiti), 
and formulated along with others, that ultimately 
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Harmony (Aucitya) is the life of Kavya; Bhatta Nayaka. 
who distinguished poetry from other utterances as 
‘ Mode of Expression ’ {abhidhdvydpdra) subordinating 
both word and idea {sabda and artha ); Kuntaka who 
based style on the poet’s character; Mahima Bhatta, 
Bhqja—these would rank with the world’s eminent 
literary critics. It may well be claimed that Rasa, 
Dhvani and Aucitya form the three great contributions 
of Sanskrit poetics to the world’s literature on the subject.. 

Among the more important topics dealt with in 
this book, Alarnkara, Riti, Aucitya, Saundarya and 
Camatkara, deserve to be specially mentioned. The 
treatment is original and some topics have been dealt 
with for the first time. The author has utilized for his 
studies not only printed books, but a number of works 
available only in manuscript. The accounts are 
historical and given in great detail, so that a complete 
examination of the ideas of all the writers on a partic¬ 
ular concept may lead to the discovery of several 
ideas which will be of value for a proper appreciation of 
the finer aspects of the rich contributions of the Alarnkara 
Sastra. It will be seen that some of the studies take 
into account contributions of Western writers also;, 
and it is hoped that the comparative study which 
the author mentions on p. 80 will be published soon. 

It is with great pleasure that I record my sincere 
thanks to the author for the co-operation which he has 
been extending to me in the publication of the Adyar 
Libraiy"^ Series. 

Adyar G. Srinivasa Murti, 

14 April 1942 Honorary Director 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I HAVE dealt with Sahitya, Ukti, Dosa, Guna, Vakrokti, 
Alarnkara, Dhvani and Rasa in my book on Bhoja's 
Srngdra Prakdsa, The contents of this volume supple¬ 
ment the studies contained in my book on the Smgdra 
Prakdsa. The opening study here of the Laksana 
forms the first exhaustive account of that little-studied 
concept. In the study of the Riti here, I have dis¬ 
cussed it in relation to the conception of Style in the 
West. The study of Aucitya presented in this book 
forms the only account of that important concept. In 
these and the other studies in this book, I have, on the 
basis of a detailed, historical survey of the concepts as 
developed by the several Sanskrit Alarnkarika-s, en¬ 
deavoured to understand and interpret their underlying 
ideas and the value of these for the art and appreciation 
of literature. 

I am thankful to the authorities of the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, the Journal of the Madras 
University, Madras, the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, and Indian Culture, Calcutta, for their 
permission to bring out in the form of this book these 
studies of mine on concepts of the Alarnkara Sastra 
which originally appeared in those journals in the form 
of articles. I am thankful to the authorities of the 



Madras University for permitting this publication, and 
to Dr. Srinivasa Murti, Director, Adyar Library, for 
accepting to publish this book in the Adyar Library 
Series, as also to Dr. G. Kunhan Raja, D. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Curator, Eastern Section, Adyar Library, and Head 
of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras. 


Madras 

16 March 1942 


V. Raghavan 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

My Studies on Some Concepts of the Alamkdra Sdstra 
published by the Adyar Library in 1942 was received 
well and was also included among books prescribed 
for study for those who studied Alarnkara Sastra in many 
universities in India. It has long been out of print 
and myself and the Adyar Library have been receiving 
continuously inquiries regarding the book. Because of 
my many and heavy undertakings in the field of re¬ 
search as well as organizational work for the promotion 
of Sanskrit studies, I could not, despite my best efforts, 
complete the press-copy of the revised and enlarged 
edition of this book before 1971. 

As may be seen, the presentation in the second 
edition has been improved by the elimination, as far 
as possible, of untranslated Sanskrit terms, printed in 
Devanagari, occurring in the midst of the English 
exposition. On the side of the textual study of Sanskrit 
works as well as on that of comparative criticism, a 
good deal of fresh material which I had gathered since 
the forties during my continuous pursuit of this subject 
has been added. 

I must express my thanks to the authorities of the 
Adyar Library and Research Centre for their interest 
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in my work and for bringing out, with their usual 
speed and efficiency, this second edition of the work. 
Mrs. Radha Bumier, Mrs. Seetha Neelakantan and 
Prof. A. A. Ramanathan have all bestowed much care 
on the MS. and the proofs of the book. In my own 
reading of the proofs, I have received the help of my 
former student. Dr. S. S. Janald. To these as well as 
the Vasanta Press, Adyar, and its Manager, Sri K.. 
Ramanathan, I express my thanks. 

1-1-1973 

Madras V. Raghavan 
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THE HISTORY OF LAKSANA 


[I. Introductory II. The text of Bharata on the subject: 
2 recensions III. The literature on the subject IV. Its three 
names; Laksana, Bhusana and Natyalamkara V. The dasapaksiy 
‘ ten views on the subjectin the Abhinavahhdrali VI. Probable 
authors of the views in the dasapaksi VII. Criticism of the dasa- 
paksi VIII. Abhinavagupta’s own view IX. Other writers on the 
subject: Dandin, Dhanarnjaya and Dhanika, Bhoja, Saradatanaya, 
Sagaranandin, Jayadeva, Simhabhupala, Visvanatha, Raghava- 
bhatta, Jagaddhara, Alaka, Rucipati, Bahui upamisra, Kumbha- 
kairia, Sarvcsvara and Acyutaraya X. Bharata’s own view^; 
the text of Bharata independently studied—Conclusion XI. 
Supplement: Table of the Laksana-s in the various lists according 
to the different writers.] 


I 

Sahitya along with grammar and prosody finds treatment 
at the hands of Bharata under vdcikdbhinaya, the Kavya 
which is the text of the drama. The Kav^^a, Bharata says, 
should have thirty-six Laksana-s: 

I XVI. 169. 

In chapter 17, he gives a list of thirty-six Laksana-s 
and defines each. In the end he calls them kdvyavibhusanay 
adornments of Kavya. He does not illustrate these as he 
illustrates the metres and Alamkara-s. He does not specify 
their place in Kavya and does not define their difference 
from Alamkara. That in the earliest stage of poetics, the 
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Laksana was an accepted element, like Alamkara, is known 
from a verse in the Gdthdsaptasati (V. 28, NS Press cd.) in 
which, in a slesa between stana and kdvya, we find both Laksana 
and Alamkara mentioned as factors of beauty: salaksand- 
bharandk. But this concept of Laksana is not elaborated very 
much in later literature on Poetics or Dramaturgy. Abhinava- 
gupta opens his exposition of the topic by observing that, as 
a topic of Poetics, it is quite unfamiliar {aprasiddha ): 

I 3 q I Abki. Bha., p. 379.1 

Many of these look like Alarnkara-s while some actually 
go by names which arc Alamkara-s in later literature. There 
is no clear grasp of the exact nature of Laksana in the few 
writers on dramaturgy who treat of it. Bharata certeiinly 
means them to be features of Kavya in general and not of 
drama only. It would seem, by the fact that Bharata men¬ 
tions them first and by his listing thirty-six of them, that he 
considered Laksana of greater importance than Alarnkara. 
It had its day when it loomed large in the field, eclipsing 
Alamkara, of which there was then but a scanty number. But 
gradually Laksana-s died in the Alarnkara-saslra. Writers on 
drama took them up, some enthusiastically defining and 
illustrating them, some doing so out of loyalty to Bharata and 

^ References to the Mdfya’-sdstra of Bharata are to the Kashi 
edition of that work. References to the Abhinavabhdrati are to 
vol. II of that woi k in the MS. of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, the corrupt text of which I studied and reconstructed 
as far as possible with the help of Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. The GOS cditon of the work, not infrequently, adds to 
the mistakes. See GOS 68, pp. 290-321. 
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some dismissing them as having been included in Alamkara-s 
or Bhava-s. This lost tradition of Laksana has a history of 
its own which is the subject of this chapter. 

II 

In chapter 17, Bharata gives a list of thirly-six Laksana-s, 
defines each and in the end indicates in one verse their 
character and place in the Kavya, This portion of the Ndtya^ 
sdstra has two recensions, even as the portions on metres 
and Guna-s. The text on Guna-s followed by Abhinava- 
gupta is not the one followed by Mahgala, whose fragments 
on the concept of Gun a are available in Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra. But as regards metres and Laksana-s, 
Abhinavagupta is acquainted with both the recensions. 
He notes both the recensions as regards the definitions of the 
Laksana-s and says he follows mainly the recension handed 
down to him through his teacher. {uddeJakranias tu asinad- 
upddhydyaparampardgatah, p. 384.) This recension enumerates 
the Laksana-s in Upajali metre; the other recension, in 
Anuspibh metre. He adds that he will indicate the other 
recension also then and there. Accordingly while treating 
of the Laksana-s, one by one, he notices the definitions in 
the other recension and also shows, quite arbitrarily in most 
cases, how both mean the same thing. Further, though 
both recensions have priyavacana^ Abhinavagupta includes 
the priyavacana of the Anustubh list in the protsdhana of the 
Upajati list, and in the priyavacana of the Upajati list itself, 
he includes the bhrarnsa of the Anustubh list. Garhana of the 
Anustubh list is twice included under kapata and kdrya of the 
Upajati list; similarly prasiddhi under both dkhydna and anuniti, 
Paridevana of the Upajati list is said to include kwbha and 
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anuktasiddhi^ two of the Anustubh list. The Kavyamala 
edition of the J^dtya-sdstra has the recension followed by 
Abhinavagupta, the Upajati recension. The other recension 
in Anustubh verses is found in the Kashi edition which also 
gives in the footnotes the Upajati recension. The Rasdrnava- 
sudhdkara and Sdhityadarpana follow the Anustubh recension 
while Bhoja, with whom elaboration is the principle, must 
have been acquainted with both recensions, since he makes 
up a list of sixty-four Laksana-s from both recensions. The 
Daiarupaka follows the Upajati recension. The two recensions 
differ in their enumeration as well as in the definition of 
each Laksana. Only seventeen Laksana-s are common to 
both. Of the definitions, eight are common to both, those 
of bhusanay aksarasamghdtdy sobhdy gumkirtanay manorathay prcchdy 
samsaya and prdpti; the definition oi kdrya of the Upajati list 
is the same as that of garhana in the Anustubh list; five defini¬ 
tions agree in substance, those of uddharandy niruktUy siddhiy 
padoccaya and drstdnta; the definition oi anuvrtti of the Upajati 
list agrees in substance with that of ddksinya of the Anustubh 
list. Tdcnd and priyavacana of the Upajati list are defined 
by the same identical verse, and the definition suits the latter 
and not the former. There are also corruptions in the defini¬ 
tions in both recensions. The table at the end of this chapter 
shows the Laksana-s according to the two lists, how Abhinava- 
gupta includes those of the Anustubh list in one or the other 
of the Upajati list, additional Laksana-s in other writers,, 
and other details. 


Ill 


Coming to the literature on the subject of Laksana,^ 
besides Abhinavagupta’s commentary on this portion of the 
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.Mdtya-sdstra^ which deals elaborately with Laksana, the earlier 
commentaries of Udbhata, Lollata and Sahkuka must have 
dealt with the concept of Laksana. Bhattanayaka’s Hrdaya- 
darpana also probably dealt with it. We have sure evidence of 
Bhatta Tauta having treated of Laksana-s. In an extract given 
from his Kdvyakautuka in the Abhinavabhdrati (p. 541, vol. II) 
wc find Laksana included in his enumeration of the kdvya-^ 
paddhati-s^ along with Guna, Riti, Alamkara, etc. Further 
Abhinavagupta ascribes to Tauta certain definite views 
on LakvSana during the course of his attempt to explain the 
difference between Alamkara and Laksana. We noted above 
how the Upajati recension was handed down to Abhinava¬ 
gupta from his teacher, i.e. from his teacher’s Kdiyakautuka^ 
upon which Abhinavagupta had commented. Before Abhi¬ 
navagupta, views on Laksana were very confused, as is seen 
from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Laksana-s which 
opens with ten purvapaksa-s on the real nature of the concept 
of Laksana. Bhoja’s Srngdraprakdsa enumerates, defines and 
illustrates, not thirty-six of them, but sixty-four. Saradatanaya 
follows Bhoja. The Dasarupaka and Avaloka mention the 
thirty-six Laksana-s and briefly indicate their inclusion in 
Alarnkara-s and Bhava-s. Bahurupamisra, in his gloss on the 
Dasarupaka^ speaks twice of the Laksana-s and in addition 
to the Laksana-s, mentions also the Natyalamkara-s. 
Sagaranandin, in his Ndtakalaksanaratnakosa^ gives both the 
Laksana-s and the Natakalamkara-s. The Sarngitardja of king 
Kumbhakarna dealt with the Laksana-s. Sarvesvara’s 
Sdhityasdra deals with the Laksana-s of the Upajati list. Simha- 
bhupala calls them ‘ Bhusana-s gives thirty-six of them, 
defines and illustrates them. The Sdhityadarpana also gives 
them with definitions and illustrations. The Ndtakacandrikd 
of Rupa Gosvamin, criticizes the Sdhityadarpana and follows 
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the Rasdrnavasudhdkara as regards the thirty-six Laksana-s^ 
From Raghavabhatta’s commentary on the Sdkuntala we learn 
that Matrgupla also dealt with Laksana-s separately in his 
work on Natya. Raghavabhatta indicates some of the 
thirty-six Laksana-s in the several situations in the Sdkunlala^ 
Jagaddhara is another commentator who, in his tikd on the 
Mdlatlmddhava^ points out a few of the Laksana-s. Rucipati,. 
in his commentary on the Anarghardghava^ points out two 
Laksana-s. Rajanaka Alaka, in his commentary on Ratna- 
kara’s Haravijqya^ has occasion to speak of Laksana. Alaka 
follows the Upajati recension. The only work on poetics 
proper which treats of Laksana-s is Jayadeva’s Candrdloka^ 
It defines only a few of them with illustrations. 

IV 

Laksana has changed its name during its history. Simha- 
bhupala and his followers call it Bhusana. This name is 
derived from Bharata himself describing the Laksana as 
kdvyavibhUsana and hhusanasammita. Though Bhoja calls it only 
Laksana, Saradiitanaya calls it Bhusana at the beginning and 
ends by calling it Alamkara. Jagaddhara calls it Natyalamkara^ 

V 

Bharata’s own view of Laksana, as far as it can be made 
out from his text alone, must be taken up only lastly. Before 
that we shall see what views of Laksana are contained in the 
Abhinavabhdrati. Abhinavagupta gives a number of con¬ 
fused views held by others and at the end of these he numbers 
them as ten. But actually, on first reading, we get only eight 
views. The text here is very corrupt and perhaps lost also,. 
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here and there. The following ten views can be made out 
of this portion of the Abhinavabhdrali, pp. 379-81, vol. II, 
Madras MS. 

1. Laksana is difierent from Guna which is inherent in 
Rasa, the soul of poetry. As belonging to the body of poetry, 
Laksana is on a par with Alamkara with this difference: It is 
not separate from the body, i.e. it is not prthaksiddha. Alam¬ 
kara is separate from the body: 

feS) I 

Laksana is the body itself and as such is further adorned 
with Alarnkara-s. Just as we take the metaphor of necklace or 
anklet when we talk of Alamkara, so also we have to take the 
metaphor of the Laksana of the body, such as the Samudrikalak- 
sana-s, when we speak of the Kavya-laksana. This Laksana 
is twofold: natural {siddharupa) such as the quality of having 
broad eyes, and artificial {sddhyarupa) such as the occasional 
grace of a beautiful gait. In this view, Laksana-s arc features 
in the body of a Kavya, like the features in the personality 
of the hero of the story. 

—mm I m 

qr, m ^ i 1 

. . . . *mrair- 

=q I p. 379 . 

^ I p. 380. 
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2. Some others think that situations or points in the plot 
of the drama or the samdhyangaka-s are called Laksana. Just 
as the Samudrikalaksana-s like pdia and dhvaja indicate the 
greatness and the beauty of a great personage {mahdpurusa)i 
so also arc these Laksana-s which are so many points in the 
development of the plot beautifying the story; as beautifiers 
of the text, they are called Laksana-s; but the same are called 
samdhyanga-s as developers of the plot, and vrttyanga-s as pro¬ 
moters of Rasa. 

I 

^T'^^SFa^rr ir^w- 

I ^ - 

qwsf^sgqqf^cf; ii i ?. sso. 

3. Some differentiate Guna-s, Alamkara-s and Laksana-s 
not by the dsraydsrayibhdva adopted by those who hold the first 
view, but by defining three different activities of the poet’s 
faculty which create the Guna-s, Alarnkara-s and Laksana-s 
in a Kavya. The poet’s imagination has three activities 
{vydpdra-s) and three corresponding movements {parispanda-s). 
In the very first movement, the poet’s genius conceives the 
Rasa and its Guna, say irngdra and its Guna, mddhurya. The 
second movement, which is also called varnand^ effects the 
Alamkara. The third activity chooses the words and ideas. 
The effect of this third activity is the actual body of poetry, 
the kdvyaiarlra^ suggesting the presence of the ten Guna-s, 
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Mesdy etc. That beauty of the kavyaiarlra which is the effect 
of this third activity and which is not comprised in the beauty 
ofFected by an Alamkara is what is called Laksana. 

g q: qi^q^qr qqqqf^q^[q]: 

gg[qfqRq#qq^(rn:) i q^qrqq ^ ^qi^q^- 

^q«4qTpf^: 3qiqq?qq (qi^qkq^q^) qiq«4, q qiqi?q- 
q5%: I si^q q^ qiirqr*ft?M»iqq<^rqTq?qqfqt<ftq- 

5qiqRqqi?R?q55qq?: | 

qqiqrjftc^qqRqq5^3 q^.icftq: q?^qnq3iqff^:(^) 

5i5?Fqf?qq5q>r5q5i^?qf^qT^ q^qqrq«qif^5<Ji?^q»#5q^q- 

sqRRiPi 5i5^fqfqqfq5Rqj^qTPr ferf^qioftlq i q^ q|q— 

qqs^scqfei qqr ^sq^I5g[^: | 

m m m m m m 

This view seems to be like the first in making Laksana 
the kdvyasarira. This view seems further to formulate two 
sets of Guna-s, one, the three Guna-s, mddkurya, ojas and 
prasdda^ which arc said to inhere in Rasa as qualities of the 
Rasa {rasadharma-s) and the other, the ten Guna-s associated 
with the words, Hesa^ etc. The suggesting of these and the 
effecting of a fine texture or appearance (snigdhasparsa) in 
sound {iabda) and meaning {artha), forming the body of 
Kavya, is said to be Laksana by those who hold this view. 
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4. The fourth view, instead of restricting the Laksana-s 
to vdkyas-s or points in the plot, lifts them to the position of 
prabandhadharma-Sy characteristics of different kinds of poems. 
As for instance, some poems are characterized by profuse 
adornment by Guna-s and Alamkara-s. Such poems are 
called by the first Laksana named Bhusana, which Bharata 
defines as the ample use of Guna-s and Alamkara-s. 

II XVII. 6. 

The example given for such a poem, i.e, a Bhusana- 
prabandha, is Meghaduta ! 

p. 381. 

5. Wc are not able to have much light as regards the 
fifth view on which wc have only a brief remark. It says: 

55^, ^ I p. 381. 

6. Certain others are said to view Laksana as the 
proper use of Guna-s and Alarnkara-s, i.e. in accordance 
with the principle of the appropriateness of the Rasa {rasa- 
aucitya). 

I P- 381. 

7. The seventh view has affinities with the first and 
third views. It takes its stand on the fact that Laksana, 
like Alamkara, belongs to the body of Kavya and secondly,. 
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like Alamkara, it is a beautifying factor. The beautiful 
kavyahrlra itself is held as Laksana. Such beauty as is 
inherent in Kavya-s like the Amaruiataka, even in the absence 
of Alamkara-s, what may be called natural beauty, is the 
field of Laksana. 

55^2?: (55^), ^ ^ 55^ I p. 381. 

8. The eighth view has been made out with great 
difficulty, for the text here is very brief. This view differen¬ 
tiates Laksana on this score: Bharata has given only three 
Alamkara-s, upamd, dipaka and rupaka. These three become 
infinite with manifold varieties. The means of their multipli¬ 
cation is the interaction of these three Alamkara-s with the 
thirty-six Laksana-s. The text available is this: 

This view is more elaborately found in a further context 
on the basis of which we may reconstruct this text thus: 

In discussing the difference between Alarnkara and 
Laksana, in the Alamkara section, Abhinavagupta gives the 
same view more elaborately and as his own teacher’s, i.c. 
Bhatta Tauta’s. Upama becomes prasamsopamd by adding 
to it the Laksana called gundnuvdda\ it becomes atisayokti 
if the Laksana atUaya is added to it and so on. This view 
of Taut a is very clever and though it docs not correctly 
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^define Laksana and its nature, yet indicates how there is an 
easy transition from Laksana to Alamkara. 

(^) 3on3qR[^]^iirf si#iw i 

I [31] fIrsqT i p- 

9. The ninth view is obscure since, here again, the 
text is meagre. 

51% 31^^ I p. 381. 

Abhinavagupta later uses this view also and explains it 
as the beautification of sahda by sabda, of sabda by artha^ of 
artha by sabda and of artha by artha. In effect this 
view also comes to be the same as the third view, Laksana 
being held to be such beauty of the body of poetry as is present 
even in the absence of any Alamkara. 

10. The tenth and the last view, as Abhinavagupta 
himself points out, does not differ from the second view very 
much. Just as in the Mimamsa-sastra the different subject- 
heads arc distinguished by the Laksana-s [prasanga, badha, 
atides'a), so also in Kavya, particular points in the story go by the 
name bhiisana, aksarasamghdta and other Laksana-s. This 
view thus, except for the illustration from the Mimamsa, is 
not different from the second one which holds Laksana-s 
to be itivrUakhandalaka-s or samdhyangaka-s, 

VI 

Now as regards the authors of these ten views: We have 
no evidence to affirm definitely where these views are to 
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be found or who held them. Abhinavagupta does not mention 
the name of the theorists here, as he does in his discussion 
on Rasa-realization. It is not likely that these ten are purely 
hypothetical views. In the course of the exposition of the 
second and the third view, Abhinavagupta twice quotes Anu- 
stubh verses with the words {taduktam talraiva). The third 
view takes its stand on differences in activity [vyapara-bheda), 
From the look of the Anustubh-s and the association of vydpdra 
with Bhatta Nayaka we may conjecture that some of these 
vicw^s arc expounded in Bhatta Nayaka's Hrdayadarpana. We 
also know of the Mimamsa predilections of Bhatta Nayaka. 
So it is likely that the tenth view also is contained in his 
work. Wc can also make out the author of the eighth view 
definitely as Abhinavagupta’s own teacher, Bhatta Tauta, 
whose work, the Kdvyakautuka^ must have dealt with the 
kdvyapaddhati called Laksana at some length. 

VII 

Taking this dasapaksi, tJie ten views given above, the 
ideas more commonly associated with Laksana are these: 

1. Laksana belongs to the body of Kavya. 

2. It is a beautifying element. 

3. As such, its difference from Alarnkara consists in 
that it is more comprehensive, is not an entity separate from 
the body, like the ornament, Alanikara, but is intrinsic 
to the poem or aprthaksiddha^ i.c. is the kdvya-sarira itself. 

4. By itself, it gives grace to the Kavya while Alarnkara 
is added to it for extra beauty. 

This is one group of ideas, taking inspiration from the 
metaphor of Samudrika-laksana. This is after all the most 
natural way to take it, as all the elements of beauty in poetry 
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have been thought of' always on the analogy of the human 
personality, Kavya-sarira, Guna, Alamkara, etc. 

Another line of thought is not to bring Laksana at all in 
relation to Kavyri in general nor to take it, like Alarnkara, 
as a beautifying (actor, but to associate it only with drama and 
the several situations in the development of its plot. Abhinava- 
gupta and his teacher took Laksana in accordance with the 
first group of ideas, considering Laksana to be kdvya-sobhdkara- 
dharrna, a beautifying element pertaining to the body of Kavya 
in general. The other line of thought represented by views 
2 and 10, considering Laksana to be like samdhyangaka-s^ which 
Abhinavagupta does not accept, is the view that has however 
survived in some works. The works on dramaturgy alone 
(a few of them) treat of it and these take Laksana-s to be 
features of drama like the samdhyangaka-s. The curious and 
purely speculative views, the connection of which with 
Bharata’s own view we do not see at all, are view no. 4, 
which takes them to be characteristics which classify the 
Kavya-s into thirty-six kinds, and no. 5, which takes Laksana 
to be the poet's abhiprdya-visesa. The main view which 
considers Laksana, like Alarnkara, as a beautifying clement, 
but pervading the whole of the body of the Kavya, died with 
Abhinavagupta. The concept of Alarnkara, with which, even 
at its birth Laksana has an overlapping of functions, swallows 
it up. Even Raghavabhatta who takes Laksana to be separate 
from samdhjyanga-s^ swearing by Abhinavagupta’s great pains 
to explain them at length as different from samdhyanga-s^ etc., 
takes them only as ndlaka^dharmas and not as kdvya-dharma-s 
in general. Bhoja, Siiradatanaya, Sirnhabhupala and Visva- 
natha accept their difference irom samdhyanga-s, but mention 
them only in Nataka and never as being related compre¬ 
hensively to poetic expression itself. The Candrdloka is the 
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only Alamkara work which treats of Laksana as a feature like 
Alarnkara, of poetry or havya-kdvya. The second line of 
thought which connects Laksana-s with samdhyangaka-s was 
first unconscious of its suicidal suggestion. The Dasarupaka 
rejects them on the score that they have no individuality and 
can be included in Alamkara-s or Bhava-s. Visvanatha 
realizes this and says that though the thirty-six Laksana-s 
can be included in samdkyangaka-s^ etc. they must be shown 
to exist separately in a drama, for the reason that Bharata 
has treated of them separately. But many works on drama¬ 
turgy do not treat of the Laksana at all. The reason is plain. 
The Dasarupaka shows us how the Laksana-paddhati perished. 
The Laksana-s lacked individuality and most of them showed 
themselves to be some Alamkara-s or Bhava-s or some sarndhyafi’- 
gaka-s. But it may be observed that the authors on dramaturgy 
who have shown an extraordinary genius for classification 
and elaboration of anga-s on a stupendous scale might have 
followed the logic of the inclusion of Laksana in other concepts 
and saved us their lists of minor samdhyafigaka-s^ most of which 
can be shown to be not different at all from some Alarnkara 
or Bhava. The same criticism applies also to the lovers 
of Alarnkara-s who have made a list of more than a hundred 
of them. For instance the praharsana^ visddana^ ulldsa^ avajnd 
and anujnd Alamkara-s in the Candrdloka and Kuvalaydnanda 
come under Bhava-s, 


VIII 

Coming to Abhinavagupta’s own view of Laksana, the 
main thread must be caught in the bewildering text on this 
concept in various places in this chapter. He points out 
even at the outset that these views cannot stand to be logical 
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when we consider the thirty-six Laksana-s themselves one 
by one in the light of these views; for, to a certain extent^ 
the views have been purely speculative, spinning round the 
word Laksana having its counterpart in the Samudrika- 
laksana of the human body, without relating themselves 
to the nature of the individual Laksana-s. So Abhinava- 
gupta makes a convenient suggestion that the ten views 
cannot be exclusively and separately followed. 

p. 381. 

One comprehensive and definite view must be recon¬ 
structed out of the cloud of these several view^s. Abhinavagupta 
adopts shades of each view and gives his own definite idea of 
Laksana, which itself takes conclusive shape only as he proceeds 
further and further. Here and there Abhinavagupta cannot 
help pushing new wine into old bottles in his difficult task.. 
One line of thought he has definitely rejected and that is, the 
association of Laksana with Nataka only and taking it as 
something akin to samdhyangaka-s. He refutes this view in this 
chapter and elsewhere also while dealing with the vithyanga-s. 
He says there: 

I . . . . 

pp. 481-2. 

In this same context Abhinavagupta thus indicates the 
difference between Laksana and Alamkara on the one hand 
and the anga-s on the other: 
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if I p. 482. 


Having thus rejected the view that Laksana-s are identical 
with samdhyangaka-s^ as also the fourth and fifth views, he 
combines the various ideas of the other line of thought and 
says that Laksana is kdvyasarira itself. It is said to be the 
abhidhdvydpdra itself as a whole. Commenting on the verse, 


?l*21^q^3qTj^l 2T«lR?r § 


in the text, Abhinavagupta says that the poetic expression 
itself as a whole, written in accordance with the Rasa, is 
called Laksana. Laksana is nothing but the ahhidhdiydpdra 
of the poet’s language intended to evoke Rasa. 

2T«lR?f ^ 

3qHT^#58lf: 351 55^1^ 

I 31^1 ^ ^ 51^5111^ 

g^: I p. 383. 

This Laksana or the beautiful language or the poet’s 
abhidhd itself is what distinguishes Kavya from other utterances. 
And here, as is usual with him wherever he agrees, Abhinava¬ 
gupta quotes Bhatta Nayaka, who emphasizes abhidhd^ or the 
poetic activity {kavi-vydpdra) in choosing the beautiful mode of 
expression as the characteristic of Kavya, which is different 
from Sastra or Purana. In Sastra, iabda predominates. It is 
enough in Purana if the story, the artha^ is somehow expressed. 
But in Kavya one looks to the delectable way in which things. 

2 
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are expressed. Thus in Kavya, the vyapara is important while 
word and idea are subordinate, 

(3i)cT 

?i5?irr«rpi»jte ^ i 

3 II 

(31^ g 

i p. 383. 

Abhinavagupta quotes Bhamaha also here to show that 
kdvyasarira is distinguished from other utterances by the 
peculiarity of its expression, by its vakrokti. Later also he 
says: 

^fiT^qiqR f qq^kl^ 

3SJ0T ^ I p. 405. 

^R^sk'4pAiiqT^ ikqf i . . . 

I p. 382. 

Immediately after quoting the above-given verses from 
Bhatta Nayaka he says: 

^ I 

In another place he says: 

^ | p. 399. 
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If Laksana should be thus taken as equal to poetic ex¬ 
pression, the natural consequence is that Laksana-s are not 
thirty-six only but as many as there are modes of poetic 
expression. This Abhinavagupta grants and says that Bharata 
only indicated a few, thirty-six, of such possible Laksana-s. He 
adds that it is because of this that, according to another view, 
Bharata gives another set of Laksana-s with definitions. 
Abhinavagupta here refers to the Anustubh and Upajati 
recensions, takes both of them as given by Bharata, but says 
that he follows the list handed down from his own teacher.^ 

^ I I p. 384. 

It also follows, if Laksana is kdvyasarira it can be further 
adorned by Alamkara-s. So says Abhinavagupta: 

I ^i5r(^) 3^5q5Rr i p- 404. 

^ 3W2?: 5|^S#qP7I: I p. 404. 


^ But this is an afterthought which Abhinavagupta uses as 
evidence for his view of infinity of Laksana-s. It is also a passing 
thought, for instead of explaining, consistently with this, the two 
sets with difierent illustrations, he tries with great difficulty to 
show the identity of many of the Laksana-s of the Anustubh list 
with those of the other, which he mainly follows. 
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Laksana is Kavya itself while Alamkara is extraneous orna¬ 
ment, prtkaksiddha, vastvantara. 

I ^^S«rfwqPTR: 

I p. 382. 

Thus Abhinavagupta adopts the first view, the third 
view and the seventh view in stating generally his conception 
of Laksana. In interpreting particular Laksana-s and their 
definitions given by Bharata, Abhinavagupta adopts the other 
views related to these views. Thus in explaining the first 
Laksana called bhusana or vibhusana he adopts the sixth view.. 
Bharata defines bhusana thus: 

WPi II 

Abhinavagupta says here that bhusana is the proper use of Alam- 
kara-s and Guna-s in accordance with the Rasa, with an eye 
to rasaucitya. In pointing out what this rasaucitya is and 
how Alamkara-s should be introduced in accordance with 
it, he quotes Anandavardhana’s kdrikd-s in the Dhvanydloka^ 
Uddyota II, on Alamkaras^imiksa, vivaksd tatparatvena ndfigitvena 
kaddeana^ etc. and refers to his own Locana thereon. 

Then Abhinavagupta adopts the seventh view often in 
dealing with the definitions of particular Laksana-s and in 
suitably illustrating them. The illustrative verses he cites 
for a Laksana happen to exhibit an Alamkara also. Abhinava¬ 
gupta notes that fact and says that the beauty of the verse 
is due not to the Alamkara, but only to the Laksana. He 
shows how the need for Laksana-s is not obviated by' 
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Alamkara-s. Commenting on his illustration for the second 
Laksana aksarasamghdta he says: 

31^ 31^ 5 ;^ 3PI- 

I p. 386. 

This non-alamkaric beauty in this case is due to the 
Laksana, akmrasamghdta^ which Abhinavagupta takes as padau- 
citya^ the suggestive appropriateness of pada-s^ ndmapada-s and 
sambodhanapada-s. Having said this, Abhinavagupta finds 
himself hard put to distinguish this Laksana, which is the sd^^ 
bhiprdyaiva of pada-s from what Bharata has given as the Guna 
called ojas; he then advances the explanation that behind 
Guna-s like ojas^ there is a kavi-vydpdra responsible for the 
beauty of those Guna-s and it is that vydpdra which is Laksana; 
and that instances of Laksana-s cannot be had without being 
mixed up with Alarnkara-s and Guna-s: 

^ I p. 386. 

The natural grace of a verse even in the absence of Alarnkara 
as in the verses of Amaruka is due to Laksana. This is 
the view he often adopts. He illustrates the third Laksana 
called sobhd by the verse in the Sdkuntala^ * medaschedakriodaram 
laghu bhavatyutthdnayogyam vapuh \ etc. and makes the comment 
that there is no Alarnkara in the verse, yet there is beauty in 
it and that it is due to the Laksana called iobhd. 

51^ I p. 387. 
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That the very abhidhdvydpdra of the poet is Laksana is 
clinched by Abhinavagupta in his exposition of the fourth 
Laksana called abhimdna^ by reading that Laksana in the end as 
abhidhana, 

. 

55^0P3;' I p. 387. 

He adopts the eighth view, which is his own teacher’s,, 
in his exposition of the Laksana called gunanuvada and in other 
places. Explaining the Laksana called gunakirtana in his 
illustration which involves slesa Alamkara, he says; 

t I ^ 3R(JT) <75 I 

p. 388. 

Here he adopts the eighth view only slightly. He says 
that the Laksana called gunakirtana helps upamd and slesa 
and that Laksana-s beautify even Alamkara-s. He clearly 
adopts this eighth view that the further elaboration of manifold 
Alamkara-s is the result of their interaction with the Laksana-s,. 
in a further passage under the ninth Laksana, gunanuvada. 

^3 ( 1 % ?) 3^ 

^ Regarding the verse defining this Laksana, Abhinavagupta. 
notes both the variants dhdryamdna and varyamdna. 
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5IT?^ I JM^sfq g[ | sf^qis^ 

5# 51^ I W t 5T5lcfT<?f^»13q fimT^qnir: 

—9f2ra3^R: 55^5^2?: | 

^5iT goiqfsi I cim 5f5I5«Rfq I ^ gon^- 

qiRlftfR^iT: ^ I PP- 390-1. 

Whatever beauty in a Kavya is not due to cither Guna or 
Alamkara is due to Laksana. If so, wilJ it not be that all 
Kavya is Laksana? Yes, says Abhinavagupta. 

p. 391. 

Thus in this passage Abhinavagupta combines his teacher’s 
view, i.c. the eighth with the seventh, reconciles both by mak¬ 
ing them parts of a bigger and more comprehensive view 
of his. Abhinavagupta is of the opinion that Laksana is 
sometimes natural grace and sometimes it adds beauty to 
Alarnkara also. Thus he considers it to be more important 
than Alamkara. 

5585011;^^ f| qqmq, Jlfl(3iin)^R(5T) I 5IT?rf- 

I pp. 382-3. 

In the explanation of the sixth Laksana, protsdkana, 
Abhinavagupta again adopts his teacher’s view and points out 
how this Laksana adds vaicitrya to aupamya and aprastuta-- 
prasamsd. Under the tenth, atisaya^ he says that it is this 
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atiiaya Laksana that makes the atiiayokii Alamkara. The 
kavivydpdra-vicw recurs under ksamd^ the twenty-eighth; as 
the very kdvyaiarira^ the same view recurs under anuvrtti, the 
thirty-first, and yukti^ the thirty-third. 

Thus Laksana-s are important because they are elaborately 
enumerated at first; they are the very kdvyasarlra^ or the 
kavivydpdra or abhidhd of the poet, they are elements of natural 
beauty even in the absence of Alamkara-s, they are the factors 
that multiply the three Alamkara-s into many, and they 
beautify sometimes even Alamkara-s. Through the first 
Laksana, Abhinavagupta gives force to the idea that Laksana 
is also a principle of appropriateness [aucitya) and under the 
last, he speaks of aucitya as the purpose of Laksana {paramau- 
cityakhydpanam prayojanam, p. 403). If Laksana should be so 
elastic or so comprehensive, we would have not thirty-six of 
them only, but an infinite number. Quite so, replies Abhi¬ 
navagupta. The Laksana-s are alamkdra-anugrdhakay elements 
which go to make the Alarnkara-s and in their combinations 
with each Alamkara, they produce many new varieties. 
In combining among themselves also they breed number¬ 
less varieties. Thus infinite are the varieties of beautiful 

^ It is this idea of Laksana as the kdvyaJarira itself that Abhi¬ 
navagupta holds at the end of his commentary on the previous 
chapter, while commenting on the text, kdvyabandhds tu kartavydh 
saftrimMlakfa^nvitah, which introduces the topic of Laksana in 
the next chapter. Abhinavagupta here works out the metaphor of a 
beautiful house, the metre being the ground, Laksaria, the walls 
of the house, Alamkara-s and Guna-s, the paintings thereon, etc. 

| p. 377. 
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expression in Kavya. Abhinavagupta says under the tliirty- 
first, anuvrtti: 

^ I . . . . 

qi lR52?(q) 55^orRlf|^ 

5??^^ ?55Jonqmf^ ^ 

^3[T?R(?i^>) qqftg 

I p. 401. 

In this passage Abhinavagupta gives a new and clever idea. 
An upamd is an Alamkara. It is expressed and has its sartra. 
That hrira itself has to be beautiful. The beauty of the very 
•expression of simile or other Alamkara is Laksana. In his 
Dhvanydloka-locana, Abhinavagupta has pointed out that Alam- 
kara-s have to be beautiful and that expressions like gaur iva 
gavayah do not become Alamkara because of the absence of 
a basic beauty which is necessary. This basic beauty he 
ascribes to Laksana in the Abhinavabhdrati in his exposition 
of the upamd Alamkara, 

qmw I p. 405. 

IX 

Dandin makes only a casual remark on Laksana. 
For him the whole world of poetry [kdvyaprapanca) is Alamkara- 

^ The text of Bharata here hyat kimeid kdvyabandhe^u sddrsyeno-^ 
pamiyate and bandha here meaning merely ' composition ’ can 
hardly bear the interpretation Abhinavagupta puts on it. 
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Brahman. Naturally he considered Laksana to be Alamkara. 
When he considered even the samdhyangaka-s and the angas 
of the four Vrtti-s, Kaisiki, etc. as Alamkara-s, it is no wonder 
that his view was the same with regard to Laksana, which 
has so much in common with Alamkara. He says: 

II; IIII. 366. 

The Laksana referred to in this verse is Bharata’s Laksana. 
Tarunavacaspati says: laksanam, vibhusanam, aksarasamhatii ca; 
agamantare bharate. Alamkara in Dandin is a wide berth which 
can conveniently accommodate these and many more. 

The Dasarupaka mentions the Laksana-s at the end and 
does not treat of them since it includes them in Alamkara-s 
and Bhava-s. This attitude is very logical, since many of the 
Laksana-s arc either Alamkara-s or Bhava-s. The text says: 

The Avaloka adds: 

Bhoja, in his Srngdraprakdia (Madras. MS., vol. II, chapter 
12, p. 450), while dealing with the technique of the drama,, 
says first that the drama shall have sixty-four Laksana-s: 
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5IR^ I 

He comes to the topic of Laksana on p. 524, first enumerates 
sixty-four of them, then defines and illustrates each. Bhoja is 
given to elaboration and he takes up some of the Anustubh 
list of thirty-six, some of the Upajati list of thirty-six, adds a 
few which arc his own and thus makes a good number of 
sixty-four. Certain numbers have a destiny and in Bhoja’s 
bulky writings, in his classifications, such numbers appear 
often. This chapter is called ‘ Prabandhahgacatuhsasti- 
catustayi \ dealing with four sets of sixty-four atiga-s of the 
Prabandha-s. Thus it is out of an artistic sense of uniformity 
that Bhoja made Laksana-s also number sixty-four. (For 
Bhoja’s list and treatment, see table at the end of this chapter 
and my Bhoja"s Srhgdra Prakdsa.) 

Bhoja is acquainted with both the lists of Bharata. His 
definitions are mostly reproductions from Bharata with slight 
variations. From the name of the chapter we arc to take it 
that Bhoja considers Laksana as <a prahandhdnga like samdhyangay 
with which it is clubbed together and described. He generally 
says that they are for beautifying the work. At the end of 
his treatment of the Laksana-s he says of them: 

Bhoja takes Laksana-s as features of drama. He tries 
to give us some distinction between the Laksana-s and the 
samdhyangaka-s. After illustrating the first Laksana called 
bhusanay which is speech full of Alarnkara-s and Guna-s,. 
he says: 
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aj5r #- 

s[g5qi I T!^ goTF^^RT I 

. . . . I 3 ^(Jir)- 

I 

The text is incomplete and corrupt. Bhoja means to say that 
just as the first Laksana involves Guna-s and Alamkara-s, 
so also the others, and it is this that difTerentiates Laksana-s 
from samdhvangaka-s which do not involve Guna or Alamkara. 
This explanation is clever and shows us how many Laksana-s 
look like Alamkara, but it is not wholly sanctioned by Bharata, 
who described bhusana alone as being ‘ profuse with Guna-s 
and Alamkara-s ’ and never meant the extension of its nature 
to the other Laksana-s also. No doubt, some Laksana-s 
definitely mention and involve a few Alamkara-s. 

Saradatanaya, in his Bhdvaprakdia^ deals with Laksana-s 
in chapter 8. In the JsTdtya-idstra we see the Laksana des¬ 
cribed as bhusana. 

So some writers have called the Laksana-s ‘ Bhusana * 
also. There is propriety in this name from the point of 
view of function, since all the writers say that Laksana-s 
adorn the Kavya. iSaradatanaya calls them Bhusana-s and 
gives them as one of the items in the technique of Nataka. 
He says sattrimiad bhdsandni ca\ ' thirty-six Laksana-s also 
But while enumerating and defining he gives fifty-four. 
At the end again he mentions their total number as sixty-four 
and calls the Laksana here Natyalamkara [catu^astir alamkdrdh 
kathitd ndtakdsraydh^ p. 224, GOS. ed.) Thus, as in other 
places, the text of Saradatanaya causes much confusion. 
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Saradatanaya’s list contains Laksana-s from both the lists, 
A few of them arc new. Twenty-six are from the Upajati list 
and fourteen are from the Anustubh list. The remaining 
fourteen in the total of fifty-four arc new. They are: 

mi, ^T, Jf#:, f^- 

3^:, 'iftfR:, 3%:, and qfif: j 

Two of these, sprhd and parivddana arc found in Bhoja’s list. 
Maya may be Bharata’s anunaya and parivdda may be Bharata’s 
parivedana or paridevana. Saradatanaya’s definitions of the 
Laksana-s are most of them brief adaptations of Bharata’s 
definitions. 

The anonymous Sdhiiyamimdmd (TSS 114)^ mentions the 
tliirty-six Laksana-s and gives the Upajati list, and tlic defini¬ 
tions and illustrations of the first three of them, but is of the 
opinion that they either constitute the very body of the Kavya 
{kdvyasarira) or come under one or the other Alamkara and 
need not be separately considered. In a brief reference, the 
text mentions one of the explanations found in the views 
recorded in the Abhinavabhdrati^ based on the analogy of 
Samudrika-laksana-s, namely that the Kavya Laksana-s 
arc similar to the Laksana-s on the human body like some 
rekhd-s or ‘ lines ’ of special significance or beauty (pp. 117-8). 

Sagaranandin, author of the Mdtakalaksanaratnakosa speaks 
of the Laksana-s in two places in his w^ork, first in lines 1464- 
1729 and then in lines 1734-1852.^ In the first context^ 

^ On the nature and position of this work, see my Bhoja^s 
Srngdra Prakdsa^ pp. 93-7, 704-7. 

2 Ed. M. Dillon, Oxford, 1937. See also corresponding lines 
of the English translation of this work in the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, New series 50 (1960), pt. 9, by 
M. Dillon, M. Fowler and V. Raghavan, pp. 32-8. 
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he speaks of these as Laksana-s, gives thrity-six of them and 
follows the Anustubh recension. The text enumerating these 
follows that in the Kashi edition of the Xdtya-idstra^ except for 
a disorder from verse one, pada four, to end of verse two. On 
the function and nature of Laksana-s, Sagaranandin gives 
the simile of the Cakravartin and his Samudrika-laksana-s 
which bespeak his sovereignty, and adds to it a further com¬ 
parison of the T^aksana-s to other good qualities with whose 
help a king attains to the status of an emperor. 

When he begins the enumeration Sagaranandin says: 
tdnyamuni laksandni ndmata evdha bharatdedryah, a remark which 
may give rise to the suspicion that, according to him, Bharata’s 
text originally contained only an enumeration and not defini¬ 
tions also; the definitions which follow in the Ndtakalaksana- 
ratnakosa are the same as those found in the Kashi text of the 
J{dtya-sdslra, For prcchd and sdrupya, Sagaranandin notes a 
second definition with the words, anyastvdha. 

It is interesting to note that it is while dealing with the 
first Laksana called bhusana, which is defined as ‘ being adorn¬ 
ed with plenty of Alamkara-s and Guna-s ’, that Sagaranandin 
gives his brief treatment of the Alamkara-s, svabhdvokti, 
upamdna, etc. and the ten Guna-s, slesa, etc. according to 
Dandin. 

In the second context referred to above, lines 1734-1852, 
Sagaranandin takes Bharata’s statement sdlamkdram tu ndtakam 
and says that though upamd, etc. are the generally accepted 
Alamkara-s, there are still others which arc called Natakalam- 
kara-s; and he gives here thirty-three Natakalamkiira-s, some of 
which pertain to the Upajati list of Laksana-s in Bharata 
and the rest are found in the lists of Bhoja and Sarada- 
tanaya and in Visvanatha’s list of Natakalamkara-s. The 
fHdtakalaksanaralnakosa shows that when Visvanatha gives 
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a separate set of thirty-three items under the name Natakahjp- 
kara, he is following Sagaranandin or one whom the Jattcr 
followed or one who followed the latter. As will be 
shown presently, Matrgupta is the earliest writer now known 
to speak of Natyalamkara-s, in addition to Laksana-s. 
The next writer now known to do so is Sagaranandin. 

The lists of Natakalamkara-s in Sagaranandin and Visva- 
natha tally, except in two cases: in the place of ahamkdra and 
gmdnuvdda of Sagaranandin, Visvanatha has utprdsana and 
upadesana. 

At the end of the illustration of these thirty-three Nataka- 
lamkara-s, Sagaranandin says that these are Alarnkara-s 
which exclusively pertain to the NaUxka, i.e. the first type 
of drama, as its own Alamkara-s; but a poet may add to the 
Nataka other Alamkara-s also. What arc these other Alam- 
kara-s? They are 57: the 27 of the Silpaka, the 10 
anga-s ofBhana, the 13 ofVithi, and the 7 ofthe Bhanika. 

1 cR|«IT— 

m i 

I (lines 1852-57). 

This places Natakalamkara on a par with samdhyanga, las- 
yahga and vithyanga —several thematic points which go to 
form and enrich the composition. 

Jayadeva’s Candraloka is the only work on poetics which 
treats of Laksana-s along with such topics as Gun a and 
Alamkara. It is curious how Laksana found its way into 
this work of later times not dealing with dramaturgy. 
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Jayadeva is aware of the topic of Laksana but is not sure of 
its nature or place in Kavya. Even among the Laksana-s^ 
he gives with definitions and illustrations, only a few. 
Mayukha 3 of the Candrdloka gives the following Laksana-s: 
aksarasamhati^ sobhd^ abhimdna^ hetu^ pratisedha^ nirukta^ mithyd-- 
dhyavasdya^ siddhi^ yukti and kdrya —all of the Upajati list. 
It is remarkable how Jayadeva missed the very first Laksana 
called bhusana and no. 36 also and gives only ten. Jayadeva’s 
definitions of these are concise and more definite than those 
in Bharata and when we read these together with their 
illustrations, we cannot miss the fact that it is not very far 
from Laksana to Alamkara. In the last verse he briefly 
indicates the nature of Laksana and says that Laksana,. 
like the above given ten, arc many. 

Just as mahdpurusa-s like kings have the Laksana-s, a forehead 
bright like gold, etc. Kavya-s have their Laksana-s. Vaidya- 
natha Payagunda, in his commentary on the Candrdloka^ says 
in an earlier context that the Laksana-s arc kdvyajndpaka, an 
attempt at explanation which does not carry him or us far. 

Again, if we go through Mayukha 5 of the Candrdloka 
and the Kuvalaydnanda based on it, and their list of Alam- 
kara-s, numbering a hundred, we find there, besides drstdnta^ 
nidarsand^ mrniaya and other names, associated in Bharata 
with Laksana-s—which must have very early passed into the 
fold of Alamkara—some of the ten Laksana-s given above also 
counted as Alamkara-s. Thus we have mithyddhyavasiti^ yuktiy 
nirukti^ pratisedha and hetu. Among these, the illustration for 
mithyddhyavasiti Alarnkara in the Kuvalaydnanda is an adaptation 
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of that given for the Laksana of the same name. The same 
illustration— idrsaii caritair jane satyam dosdkaro bhavdn is given 
for both nirukii Laksana and nirukti Alamkara. 

Simliabhupala also calls the Laksana, Bhusana {RAS^ 
Triv. ed., ch. Ill, pp. 247-64.). He considers them as 
beautifying elements of the plot of the drama. 

He completely follows the Anustubh list with this minor 
difference that he reads lesa as lekha and gives the synonym 
madhurabhasana for Bharata’s priyam vacanam. Simhabhupala 
takes Bharata’s own definitions and compresses them in half 
verses. In some cases, as for instance in the definition of 
prdpii, he is more definite than Bharata, by restricting a com¬ 
prehensive idea to a particular case. His definitions of 
nidarhfia^ visesana, padoccaya^ tulyalarka, tadviparyaya^ atUaya, 
gunakirlana and maid are reproductions of Bharata’s 
verses. 

Visvanatha, in chapter 6 of his Sdhityadarpanay treats of 
Laksana. He gives the thirty-six of the Anustubh list with 
this difference that he gives a new one, samksepa in the place 
of ksobha. Some of his definitions of these are succinct 
adaptations of Bharata’s, while some arc reproductions of 
those of Bharata. He points out their existence in dramas 
with illustrations. He realizes the logic of the attitude of the 
Dasarupaka but is more loyal to Bharata, for the sake of 
whose words he takes it that there should be thirty-six 
Laksana-s in dramas. He says in the end: 
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Besides these thirty-six Laksana-s, Visvanatha has another 
set of similar items which he calls Natyalamkara. They are 
thirty-three in number. When we go through this list we find 
that most of them are the Laksana-s of the Upajati list. Thus we 
find here dsis^ dkranda^ kapata, ksamdy pascdttdpa^ upapatti, protsdlia-- 
na^ abhimdnay anuvartana^ydend^ dkhydna and rwA:/?, twelve from the 
Upajati list of Laksana-s. While dealing with Laksana-s by 
that same name he used the Anustubh list with a small differen¬ 
ce. He left out ksobha and had in its place sarnksepa. The ksobha 
left out there has entered this list of thirty-three Natyalamka- 
ra-s. The remaining twenty of this list are not available 
anywhere in the Mdtya-sdstra, Among those Laksana-s of the 
Upajati list which are not common to the Anustubh list also, 
there are yet gundnuvdda^ mithyddhyavasdya, pratisedha^ nirbhdmna, 
kdryay anuniti and paridevana^ seven, which are not taken at all. 
The first writer who is now known to have introduced new 
Laksana-s is Bhoja. In his list of sixty-four which contains all 
the thirty-six of the Anustubh list and a few of the Upajati list, 
he introduced twelve new Laksana-s, sprhd, parivddana^ mrsod- 
yama^ chalokti^ kdkuy unmdday parihdsa^ vikatthana^ yadrcchdyoga^ 
vaisamya^ pratijfidna and pravrtti. Of these twelve, sprhd 
and parivdda are the only two found in Saradatanaya’s list of 
fifty-four. It is quite likely the text is not complete and 
Saradatanaya who numbers Laksana-s in the end as sixty-four, 
took more of the above twelve of Bhoja. Visvanatha follows 
Saradatanaya and takes the following of Saradatanaya’s 
new Laksana-s: udyama^ diraya^ sprhdy parivdda^ niti^ arthavisesanay 
parihdray nivedana and praharsa^ numbering nine. The remaining 
eleven in the twenty are new, found only in Visvanatha. 
They are garva^ utprdsanay diarnsd^ adhyavasdyay visarpa^ ullekhay 
uttejandy sdhdyyay utkirtandy praodrldudy and upddeSdrid. It is 
likely that some of these are really Saradatanaya’s, ten of 
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whose sixty-four are now missing in the text.^ Of these 
udhyavasaya is said to be pratijndna by ViSvanatha. If so, it 
is not different from Bhoja’s pratijndna. Utprdsana which is 
explained as upahdsa is the same as Bhoja’s parihdsa. Utkirtana 
is unnecessary reduplication, for it is described exactly like the 
other Natyalamkara called dkhydna^ which is a Laksana in 
Bharata’s Upajati list. There does not seem to be any 
distinction between uttejana and protsdhana. Pravartana is 
but Bhoja’s pravrttL Upadesana need not be a separate Natya¬ 
lamkara, since he has already given a Laksana called upadista. 

Why is it that Visvanatha created two separate topics, 
namely Laksana and Natyalamkara and how? The materi¬ 
als for him arc the two sets of Laksana-s in Bharata and those 
in Bhoja and Saradatanaya. ViSvanatha took the Anustubh 
list to represent Laksana-s and made out thirty-three from 
the Laksana-s of the Upajati list and of Saradatanaya's list 
and called the latter Natyalamkara. Visvanatha perhaps 
wanted to stick to the number thirty-six given in Bharata. 
Saradatanaya says at the end of his treatment of Laksana: 

5IR35I«raT: I 

This use of the words ‘ Alamkara-s of Nataka ’ gave a con¬ 
venient title under which, with a claim to be more neat and 
to have introduced a new item, Visvanatha could put all the 
other Laksana-s.2 Jagaddhara who takes this name applies it 

iGOS ed., pp. 223-6. 

2 Matrgupta seems to be the first to speak of the Natyalamkara. 
We see it mentioned in his definition of Nataka, as also of the 
Laksana under the name vibhusana, as quoted by Raghava Bhatta 
in his commentary on the Sdkuntala. 

iirs*® JfTfl ll Kale’s ed., pp.5 and 6. 
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to Laksana-s themselves which would agree with what Sarada- 
tanaya has actually said. Further, Visvanatha seems to have 
thought that he could easily interpret the word Alamkara in 
the following verses of Bharata which he quotes here, as. 
Natyalamkara, whereas it refers only to figures of speech. 

I 


Kashi ed., XIX. 118, 120. 

Visvanatha realizes also that Natyalamkara is not very 
different from Laksana and that both again, to speak boldly,, 
are unnecessary, since they turn out to be either bhdva-Sy 
Alamkara-s or sarndhyanga-s. 

^|5aii%|q mm. i 

SD, VI. 111-12. 

Talking of the function of Natyalamkara he says ndfya- 
bhUsanahetavah, ‘means of embellishing the drama’, a vague 
description which is a further argument for what wo have said 
just above about its superfluous character. 

Taking Laksana as a feature of drama only is a view 
narrower than the one attached to that word. Bhoja, Sarada- 
tanaya, Simhabhupala and Visvanatha have narrowed it 
further by mentioning them only in Nataka, the first of the 
ten forms of drama. Raghava Bhatta in his commentary on 
the Sdkuntala criticizes Dhanika for the inclusion of the thirty- 
six Laksana-s in Alamkara-s and bhdva-s. He quotes the 
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authority of the Abhinavabhdrati for proving the difference of 
Laksana from these and promises to indicate the occurrence 
of Laksana-s in different places in the Sdkuntala in the course 
of his commentary. The list of thirty-six Laksana-s is quoted 
by him from Matrgupta. This long passage and discussion 
on Laksana is found only in the Nirnaya Sagar edition of 
Rfighava Bhatta’s commentary on the §dknntala. The edition 
of Kale, without any discussion at all, points out the first 
Laksana called bhusana as being present in the portion up to 
the verse in Act I, yad dloke suksmam^ etc. Raghava Bhatta is 
not so enthusiastic over Laksana as he proceeds further, for he 
points out only nine of them in Act I, none in Act II, only 
two in Act III, none in Acts IV and V, only one in Act VI 
and only two in the last Act, The Laksana-s that he thus 
points out arc: bhusana^ abhiprdya, prasiddhi, nirukta^ padoccaya^ 
uddharana^ anuktasiddhi^ nidarsana^ drstay mdld^ manoratha^ hetUy 
uksarasamghdta and anunaya^ numbering fourteen, all belonging 
to the Anustubh list. The definitions he gives for some of 
these arc the same as found in the Rasdrnavasudhdkara of 
Simhabhupala. These Laksana-s he points out just in those 
places which Simhabhupala also gives as illustrations. 

Jagaddhara in his iikd on the Mdlatimddhava indicates 
four Laksana-s in Act III and two in Act IV. He gives their 
definitions which resemble, but are not exactly the same as 
those in Bharata. These six are prcchd, pascdttdpa^ dkkydna^ 
nidarhna, mdld and prasiddhi. These arc from both the 
Anustubh and the Upajati lists. He calls them Natyalamkara. 

Rucipati, in his commentary on the Anarghardghava^ 
points out two Laksana-s in Act IV, calling them by the name 
Natyalamkara. These two are abhimdna and chalokti (NS ed., 
pp. 157 and 182). He also quotes definitions for these two 
under the name Bharata, but the definitions are not those 
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in Bharata. The second, chaloktiy is no Laksana in Bharata. 
Bhoja is the first to give it. Thus Rucipati follows some 
unknown writer who followed Bhoja but substituted the name 
Natyalamkara for Laksana. 

Along with the commentators on drama, we may note 
what some of the commentators on works of poetics and 
dramaturgy say on Laksana. Firstly, commentators on 
Dandin^s Kdvyddaria^ II. 366: Tarunavacaspati knows the 
concept and mentions the first two Laksana-s, vibhusana and 
aksarasamhati\ that means he follows the Upajati list. His son 
Kcsava Bhattaraka does not say anything here on the Laksana; 
so also Vadijahghala ^ and the Hrdayamgamd. Ratnasrijhana 
enumerates here the Laksana-s of the Anustubh list.^ The 
Mdrjand refers to ^the thirty-six Laksana-s \ ® 

Rajanaka Ratnakara, in his insatiable love for slesay 
introduces the Mdtya^sdstra veiy^ often in his Haravijaya. In 
the penultimate verse (57) of canto 21 he describes a Nataka,, 
through ilistopamd where he mentions Laksana. 

II KM ed., p. 286. 

Rajanaka Alaka says in his commentary here: 

swift . . . . 

®^q?f8r(l) (sajoiTft) ‘f^or 
. . Ssnft^Tlftsft^PI: 

^ Madras ed. ^ Darbhanga ed., p. 199. 

® Madras ed , p. 367. 
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Ratnakara refers to Laksana-s as a feature of the Nataka. 
Alaka follows the Upajati list. We cannot get much out of 
his vague explanation of the nature of Laksana-s as kdvya- 
vyavasthd‘Sihdpaka, those that establish the character of Kavya as 
such; but we sec that he followed Bharata and held them 
as features of Kavya, i.c. texts of kinds of drama, and not 
of Nataka only. 

Bahurupamisra, commentator on the Dasarupaka a 
writer later than Saradatanaya, speaks of Laksana twice: 

[a) Commenting on Dasarupaka, III. 32-33: 

Dhanika says: laksariaih bhusanddibhih. Dhanika takes Alamkara 
in the text as upamd, etc. But Bahurupa takes Alamkara 
also as Natakalamkara, atUaya, etc. and Laksana as the 
concept of the same name. 

I MS. in the 

Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, p. 35. 

{b) At the end, the DasarUpaka says sattrimsadbhusanddini, 
etc. Here Bahurupa gives the Laksana-s bhusana, etc. and 
says that, similar to the Laksana-s, there are also others 
called Natyalamkara-s. 

Thus Bahurupa has two sets, one called Natakalamkara 
and the other, Laksana. The MS. gives a list of Nataka- 
lamkara-s and Laksana-s and there are gaps in the MS. 

. . . <?I5r, ^iW:, . . . Rifir:, I 3 :, 
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. . . aiRft:, W:, 

.... 

#Tr, 33[n5[(n»l, S^:, 30 T«fiT^jp^, 

3qq^:, S'JIig^I?:, 

qftfR:, 313^%fe:, »IT«l(5r)*l:, gl%:, ^^T:, 

3131 ft:, (S^oifft) .... 

The text unfortunately stops with iti. Bahurupa’s position 
regarding Laksana is similar to that of Viivanatha and it is 
most likely that iSaradatanaya’s fuller text is the basis for 
Bahurupa whose two lists contain Laksana-s of both the 
lists in Bharata and those found newly in I§aradalanaya. 
(See also my article on Bahurupamisra’s Dahrupavydkhyd^ 
JORy vol. VIII, pp. 333-4.) Bhatta Nrsimha, in his gloss on 
the DaJarupakay^ shows his acquaintance with the Laksana-s 
of the Anustubh list. 

There is evidence to show that the Samgitardja of king 
Kumbhakarna dealt with the Laksana-s. In his comments 
on verse 12 of the last canto of the Gitagovinda^ Kumbha says 
in his Rasikapriyd: 

301^)^ ^R 5 lisri^: I — 

51^ 3ft^r ^ 51T*?I^3^: 1 

30Rfe^ II 

Gumkirtana is a Laksana of the Upajati list in Bharata. 
Kumbha’s definition of it follows Bharata’s. (See ABORIy 
vol. XIV, pts. 3-4, my note on the Samgitardjay pp. 261-2.) 


^ ed. T. Venkatacharya, ALS 97. 
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Two sections of the Samgitardja have since appeared in 
print.^ The work deals with Laksana along with other topics 
like prosody, Alamkara, Guna and Dosa in the first book 
dealing with ihe Pdthya-ratnakosa (pp. 52-62). Kumbha 
follows here the Upajati list in BharaSa, with slight changes 
in the order of enumeration; his definitions of the Laksana-s 
are mostly after those given by Bharata; illustrations are also 
provided from a panegyrical poem on a king whose 
identity is baffling. Regarding the nature and function 
of Laksana, the Sarngilardja shows its knowledge of the 
AbhinavabhdraiVy it first compares the Laksana-s of a com- 
po:iition to the Samudrika-laksana-s; then describes them to 
be on a par with Alamkara-s as factors of beautification; and 
lastly points out that they slK>uld be used with an eye to the 
appropriateness of Rasa: 

m. II 

^ W II 

^ WT: 1 

^irf^ II 

The SdhitycLsdra of Sarvesvara, a work (Madras MS.) in 
631 Anustubh-s treats of the Laksana-s in ch. Ill (p. 28). It 

’ Ed. Dr. Premlata Sharma, Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Series, 
voI.V, 1963. 
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gives in Arya verses the thirty-six Laksana-s of Bharata’s 


Upajati list; 

30113 ^ 1 ?: I 3 : II 5 

siRff: ?t5r«T^qll II 7 

gfe: I 6 

3!^21?^3T^RSJ^^T: II 6 

qJT^: ^1 2=36 


Each is defined in a half verse. The definitions are to be 
noted, being original and untrue in some cases. For instance, 
bhusana is defined as an Alamkara-dominated expression. 

3?®l^ I 

Aksarasomghdta is defined as Vamana’s arthaguna called ojaSy 
the praudhi of the variety called ‘ condensed expression 
vakydrthe ca paddbhidhd. 

Acyutaraya, a modern writer, considers Laksana as one of 
the six Guna-s of Kavya in his Sdhityasdra, Acyutaraya has 
a new conception of Guna, which is like the Alamkara of Bhoja.. 
Under it come Rasa-s, Vrtti-s, Riti-s and Laksana-s. 

ch. I, p. 8, V. 10^ 

The Laksana-s mentioned here include Bharata’s Laksana, 
for the commentary says: laksandni disarasamhatUobhadini 
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vaksyamdndni (p. 9). These are called Guna-s because they 
are delightful to the connoisseur, rasikahladaka. 

At the end of the chapter on Guna-s (7th), the work says: 

I 

m iplHdT II 

3^1DTT|5I Jldl^ Jr II vv. 207-8. 

Comm. 

I ^ ^*IT %id g?T, cM 

^a[nqi^5Tf^4, ^iis^pi- 

This is a strange conception of Laksana. Acyutaraya knows 
Laksana-s only through the Candrdloka. But while the Can- 
drdloka gives ten, Acyuta chooses only two from them. These 
two Laksana-s, aksarasamhati and sobhd, the three pdka-s, 
gdmbhirya^ vistara and nft, w^hich are three sabdaguna-s of 
Bhoja, slesdj samatdy sukumdratd, mddhuiya, uddratd^ prey as ^ 
samddhi^ sauksmya, sammitaiva and ukti^ which are ten arihaguna-s 
of Bhoja—tlicse are put together into a set of eighteen items^ 
and meaninglessly labelled as the eighteen Laksana-s (Sec 
Sahityasdra^ NS ed., pp. 353-4). 

Now, coming to Bharata’s own idea of Laksana, he says^ 
after treating of the metres: 
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f.^52Tr: I 

Kashi ed., XVI. 169 

In the end he says etdni vd kdvyavihhusandni and kdvyesu 
prayojydni (XVII. 42). Again he says: 

qsM 3 I ibid., XVII. 87. 

From these we arc sure that Bharata meant Laksana as 
Abhinavagupta and Tauta took it, to be a feature of Kavya 
in general and not of drama only as all the above-mentioned 
writers on dramaturgy took it. Bharata meant it to be on a 
par witli Alarnkara and Guna as a feature of Kavya in general.^ 
The second idea that we cannot miss in Bharata is that 
Laksana-s, though different from Alamkara-s, are also 
beautifying factors. In this capacity they are called vihhusana, 

‘ 1 ’ ‘ I I ’ 

XVII. 42 (Anustubh); XVII. 4 (Upajati.) 

Bharata does not illustrate the thirty-six Laksana-s, as 
he docs the Alainkara-s. Nor docs he make any attempt to 
differentiate them from Alamkara-s. He gives only three 
arthdlamkdra-s: upamd, rupaka and dipaka. He indicates five 
sub-classes of upamd, Bhatta Tauta assumes that the manifold¬ 
ness of Alarnkara is achieved by combining Alarnkara-s with 
the Laksana-s. For instance, he says that the upamd called 
prasamsopamd^ is got by combining the Alarnkara upamd with 
the Laksana called gundnuvdda\ that atisayokti Alarnkara is got 

^ Though, while defining the Laksana-s individually, Bharata 
occasionally uses the expression ndtakdhaya. See the definitions 
of prdpti alone in the Anustubh list, and of dkhydna, prdpti and upapatti 
in the Upajati list. 
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by combining upamd and the Laksana called atUaya. This 
is Tauta’s own explanation. Bharata does not indicate this. 
He simply says that he has pointed out five kinds of upamd 
and the intelligent must understand other varieties from 
Kavya and loka. 

^ ^ m: || XVII. 56. 

Nor in his definition ofprasamsopamd docs Bharata indicate 
anything like what Tauta has said. Bharata really does not 
projDose to himself the task of distinguishing the concept of 
Laksana from Alamkara. From what we sec in chapter 17, 
in Bharata’s time, the concept of Laksana underwent much 
development, while that of Alamkara was in its infancy.. 
The fecundity of the latter that produced in course of time an 
aggregation of more than a hundred Alamkara-s is not seen 
in Bharata. But many of these later Alamkara-s have their 
counterparts in LaLsana-s. The Laksana-s had developed 
separately as adorning features, independently of Alamkara-s* 
When we critically examine the thirty-six Laksana-s, they 
fall into two classes. One class looks like Alamkara, being 
mere turns of expression. As a matter of fact, we have 
actually Laksana-s with the names of some of the later Alam- 
kara-s themselves. For example, samsaya [samdeka)^ drstdnta^ 
nidarsana^ nirukta, atiiaya, msesana, arthdpatti and lesa. There is 
also hetu. It is another matter that the definitions of these 
are not exactly the same as in later Alamkara works. Besides, 
the two Laksana-s uddharana and sdrupya involve aupamya and 
sadrsya, Aksarasamghdla and iobhd involve slesa. The defini¬ 
tion of tulyatarka contains the mention of rupaka and upamd 
as part of that Laksana. In their definitions, viedra and 
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tadviparyaya involve samdehc and ullekha. The definition of 
prdpli makes it the kavyalingalamkdra, 

JlTiS II 

The Laksana called abhiprdya contains sddrsyaparikalpana^ 
The Laksana called lem is quite different from the Alamkara 
of that name. Lesa Alarnkara is thus defined by Bhoja: 

^ I) SKA, IV'. 56. 

The Laksana-s called gundtipdta and garkana [karya in 
the Upajati list) correspond to this vydjastuti. They arc thus 
defined: 

30 I#ITdT^ ^qigr JlflJi 5IR 511^ II 

The Laksana called leia is said to be a clever speech 
suggesting through the mention of a similar thing, sadrsdrtha’^ 
vinispanna. The Laksana padoccaya involves the Alamkara 
samuccaya. The Laksana called drsta becomes dista in Bhoja, 
Saradatanaya and Visvanatha. As Bharata has described it, 
it is only svabhdvokti Alamkara. The Laksana called mala is 
an clement which has been associated with many mala varieties 

^ Protsdhanay gundnuvdda and hetu of the Upajati recension 
Involve aupamya. 
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of Alamkara-s like mdldrupaka. The Candrdloka actually 
mentions mdld as an element helping many Alamkara-s. 

I V. 121. 

We can sec the value of Bhatta Tauta’s suggestion in such 
cases. The Laksana called manoratha has in its definition 
the word anydpadeia and is actually the anyapadesa of later 
literature, i.e. anyokti. 

I 

Prasiddhi looks like uddttdlamkdra and priyam vacanam is 
nothing but preyas Alamkara or cdtu. Thus, Laksana-s of one 
class arc clearly Alamkara-s or approximations to Alarnkara-s 
or light shades of Alamkara-s to be mixed with many a major 
Alamkara. Abhinavagupla realizes this when he describes 
Laksana-s as uktivaicitryarUpa and alamkdrdnugrdhaka. This 
class of Laksana-s is really a supplementary list to the three 
Alamkara-s of Bharata. The seeds of many of the later 
Alarnkara-s are available among these Laksana-s. Leaving 
aside the late stage represented by the Kuvalaydnanda in 
which Laksana-s like mitkyddkyavasdya, yukti and pratisedha have 
become Alarnkara-s, we can take it that, very early, some of 
the Laksana-s passed into the fold of Alarnkara. Bhatta 
Tauta’s view really stems from this historical fact. We 
have other clear evidences on this point. A^iSy a Laksana 
of the Upajati list, is an Alamkara in Bhatti and we can see 
it in its transition from Laksana to Alarnkara. Bhamaha 
mentions indifferently that it is an Alamkara according to 
some (III. 55). Similarly hetu^ a Laksana in both the lists of 
Bharata, can be seen in its stage of transition into Alarnkara 
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in Bhamaha and Dandin. Bhamaha refuses to accept it as 
Alarnkara since it is devoid oi vakrokti (II. 86). Some pre- 
Bhamaha writer must have made it an Alarnkara. Bhamaha 
points out that only definite and remarkable turns of expres¬ 
sion must be named Alarnkara. But soon, since it was the 
heyday of Alamkara-s when many things entered its fold, we 
find Dandin asserting that hetu is a great Alarnkara, uttama^ 
bhusana. Asis is an Alarnkara firmly established in Dandin. 
But hetu underwent several changes.^ The name Natya- 
larnkara might have also helped some of the Laksana-s to 
become Alarnkara-s. The evolution of Alarnkara-s from three 
in Bharata to what we have in Bhamaha is an interesting 
study but the gap is in darkness. It is clear that in that stage 
of the history of Alarnkara, the Laksana-s, many of which 
passed over to Alarnkara, played an important role. 

But we must be clear as regards this point: in the first 
class of Laksana-s which are mere turns of expression there 
arc various grades. While some are plainly Alarnkara-s,. 
others have an element of Alarnkara in them, and in still 
others, the expression as a whole is more than Alarnkara. 

The other set of Laksana-s shows a different character. 
They are not ukti-vaicitryarUpa, Upadista^ bhramiay anunayay 
ddksinyay garhanay prcchdy ksobha, etc. belong to this class. The 
Upajati list contains mostly Laksana-s of this class, protsdhanay 
dkrandanUy dkhydnay pratisedkay ksamdy pasedtiapauay anuvrtti 
paridevanUy etc. Most of these are bhdva-s or actions resulting 
from certain bhdva-s. These would give support to the view 
which takes the Laksana-s as minor samdhyangaka-s. They 
stand apart from the other class of Alamkara-like Laksana-s. 

^ See Udbhata, Rudrata and Mammata; also the Alarnkara 
chapter in Bhoja^s Srngdra Prakdsa, 
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Bharata himself seems lo be conscious of this double 
personality of his Laksana-s when he says at the end of the 
section on Alamkara-s: 

^ 5 I XVII. 87. 

Some Laksana-s are arthdpeksa. These are turns of ex¬ 
pression, those of the first class, related closely to Alamkara. 
Others are kriydpeksa.^ These are related to bhdva-s and form 
the second class. Thus the two main lines of thought in the 
dasapaksi given in the Ahhinarabhdrali hold good as regards 
these two aspects of Laksana-s. There wall be much difficulty 
if one tries to make all Laksana-s look like turns of expression 
and factors of natural grace, or to make all Laksana-s look 
like samdhyangaka or itivrtta-khandalaka. The Dasarupaka realized 
these points and included part of them in Alamkara-s and 
part in bhdva-s. 


^ Abhinavagupta has the reading arthakriyd^'uktaih^ and takes 
it as emphasizing the principle of rasaucitya in the use of these 
Laksana-s: arthakriydydm rasacarvandydm yuktam yogo yesdm, etc^ 
(p.408). 
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Table of Sfaeral Lists of Laksana-s 

New Laksa^a-s of the Upajati list, 
TJiosc of the indicating within brackets how Abhi- 

Anustubh list of 

Anustubh list 

nav^agupta (AG) includes in these. 

found in the 

those of the Anustubh list which arc 

J3harata. 

Upajati list of 
Bharata. 

left out. Bh.=scontained in Bhoja’s 
list. Sa.=contained in iSSradatana- 
ya*s 

1. 


1. 

4 . (Bh.) (Sa.) 

2. 


2 . 3rer?:9f|cm, 

(«r??:«lJ3[. or 

3. 

^¥11 

3. satm 

6. silcgifqji: (1^4 For 

4. 


7. 

its definition, see GOS 

5. 


11. 13 : 

text; the Kashi text 

6. 


24. 451^1: 

enumerates it, but in 

7. 


22. rei?cT: 

its place defines vise Sana 
of the Anustubh re¬ 
cension (Bh.) (Sa.) 

S. 

sir%: 

29. siilff: 

9 . Jpirig^K: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

9. 

(arr- 


13. (f^^R: and 

10. 



16. 9Tr^^; (Bh.) (Sa.) 

11. 


8. 

(35q?T4:) 

12. 


14. 

18. (Bh.) (3irre«rHJ^ 

13. 



Sa.) (flfefe:) 

14. 



19. qpESfr (Bh.) (Sa.) 

15. 


10. 

(^5aF«m:) 

16. 



20. (Bh.) 

17. 

qiCNr^; 

15. 

(^51:) 

18. 

Bh.) 


23. (Bh.) [also called 

qr<t4 by AG] (Jnsf) 

19. 



25. WWl: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

20. 



(^^^) 

21. 



27. (Bh.) (Sa.) Gap in 

22. 


AG ’s text here. {Garha^a 
is included here by AG) 
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'23. 



28. 

«J*?I (Bh.) (Sa.) 

24. 

fticsr 




25. 



30. 

(Bh.) (Sa.) 





(lq=^R:) 

26. 

TlfiJITJ 


31. 

3I«1^3ff^: (Bh.)(Sa.)[also 

27. 




called a!T3f^; by AG] 





(3T3qq:) 

28. 

xiRrfs; 


32. 

3qqf%: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

29. 


21 . 


(gqf^H) 

30. 


12 . 

33. 

3 ^: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

31. 


17. 


(aifiiqrq:) 

32. 



34. 

qiiqJ5( (Bh.) (Sa.) [also 


Sirnha.) 



called garkana by others. 

33. 

or 



says AG] (il*lh^:) 

34. 


5. 

35. 


35. 




(Once more here qi%fe:) 


or 




36. 


21. 

36. 




Total common 

(^H: and 313TFirf^:) 



with the Anu- 

In the 26th priyam AG 



stubh list—17 


includes bhramia 


New Lak^ana-s of Bhoja 

Sa. = contained in Saradatanaya’s list. Vis.=ziVii§vanatha. 

1. (Sa.) (Natyalamkara in VK.) 

2. (Sa.) May be the correct form of the paridevana 
in Bharata’s Upajati list. 

3. (Natyalamkara in Vi^.) 

4. Compare kapafa in Bharata’s Upajati list. 

5- 

7. 'iRfW; Natyalamkara in Vis.) 
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8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. (ilf3?tr«*IsraR: Natyalamkara in Vii.) 

12. sif(%: Natyalamkara in \''is.) 

Jiew Lakfatfa-s of Sdradatanaya 


Na. Vis. = Natyalamkara in Vi^vanatha. 

1. ^3?: (may be anunaya of Bharata) 

2 . 

3. 3^51: 

4. Jftis: (Na. Vii.) 

5. (may be Bharata’s (Na. \'is.) 

6. (Na. Vil) 

7. qRfR; 

8. STTST^; (Na. Vis.) 

9. 3%: 

10 . 

11. Jll^: (Na. Vil.) 

New Natyalamkara-s of Visvanatha, names which are not 
Laksana-s in Bharata’s Upajati or Anustubh lists, or in those oF 
Bhoja and Saradatanaya: 


1. 

5. 

3#spn^ 

2. 

siRfer 6. 

sifiwRi; 

3. 

1%^: 7. 


4. 

3HtS; 


Note. 

In Laksana^s, Visvanatha 

has a new one called 


samksepa instead of ksobha of the Anustubh list. This ksobha is 
made a Natyalamkara. Certain Laksana-s of the Anustubh list 
themselves are made Natyalamkara with a slight change in name^ 
e.g. upadisfa Laksana and upadeiana Natyalamkara. 
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LITERATURE 

PoE'i’RY is not mere thought. ‘ While great poetry must 
necessarily embody it, very genuine poetry, at times, may do 
no more than give to the merest airy nothings a local habita¬ 
tion and a name.’ ‘ Poetry docs not rev’^eal truth in logic but 
in light.’ ^ Mere thoughts and emotions arc proper subjects 
for the science of psychology, etc. Facts, by themselves, are 
unattractive; sometimes reality appals us; but poets teach us 
as they charm: 

pi ^ ti 

Nilakanthadiksi ta, Sabhdranjanasataka. 

Darsana has to wait for varnand,^ It is wrong to regard 
poetry as merely truth or noble emotion. Who can deny the 
validity of the statement— 

^ Quotations of this nature, made without mention of the 
author, occurring in this chapter are chieily from five works: 
Raymond, Poetry as a Representative Art; Lamborn, 77ie Essentials 
of Criticism; Bain, Rhetoric and Composition; and Tagore, Creative Unity 
•and Personality, 

cr»4r F? i 

qfqSTTcrr q || Bhatta Tauta. 
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Yet, is it poetry? Are there not hunger and suffering in the 
poor Brahmanas’ plea to the king, 

Yet, the king refused to help them and the story goes on to 
say that the king gave them presents only on hearing the other 
half filled, by Kalidasa, with the extravagant plumes of 
figurative language. 

True, as Leigh Hunt says, ‘ there are simplest truths often so 
beautiful and impressive that one of the greatest proofs of the 
poet’s genius consists in leaving them to stand alone, illustra¬ 
ted by nothing but the light of their own tears or ^liles, their 
own wonder, might or playfulness But, as he himself points 
out elsewhere, ‘ in poetry, feeling and imagination arc neces¬ 
sary to the perception presentatmi even of matters of fact’. 
The so-called figure of Natural Description, the Svabhavokti, 
is a plain statement only in a comparative degree. Plain fact 
or feeling is always embellished in some manner and given 
some captivating power. Who can refuse to recognize the 
difference between a proposition like gato ^stam arkah and this 
Svabhavokti of Kalidasa: 

Kumdrasambhava, III. 42. 

Even the natural description of a poet has its striking quality; 
Bana says that Jati or Natural Description must be agrdmjya,. 
not vulgar or insipid, navo ^ rtko jdtir agrdmyd [Harsacarita) 
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Bald statements are thus excluded. Bhamaha also excludes 
ordinariness in expression in his description of poetry; 

^ i ki, i. 19. 

^ I ibid., 35. 

So poetry requires not only fact and feeling but a beautiful 
form also; it has not only to be useful, but primarily attractive. 
That all poetic expression involves an unusual way of expres¬ 
sion,^ some out-of-the-way quality, is well brought out by the 
following verse of Nilakantha Diksita: 

Sivalildrnava^ I. 13, 

This deviation in expression, this striking disposition of words 
and ideas, is Alarnkara; this constitutes the beautiful poetic 
form. It will be easier to dissociate love from its physical 
aspect than to keep the concept of poetry aloof from its form. 

If we try to arrive at a clear definition of poetry with 
objective differentia, certainly the definition will revolve round 
the concept of Alarnkara, the word alamkdra being taken here 
in the widest sense oi' that term in which Bhamaha, Dandin 
and Vixmana, and Bhoja, following them, understood it. 
Alarnkara. is the beautiful in poetry, the beautiful form; 
saundaryam alamkdrah (Vamana, I. 1. 2). Examining the 
field of poetic expression, Bhamaha found Alarnkara omni¬ 
present in it. When we reach die stage of Appayya Diksita, 

^Cf. Bain: ‘ A figure of speech is a deviation from the plain 
and ordinary mode of speaking, for the sake of greater effect: it is 
an unusual form of speech.’ Rhetoric and Composition, I. 
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who has given as many as one hundred and twenty-five 
Alamkara-s, wc sec that the whole range of poetry is almost 
pervaded {vydpta) with Alamkara in general, is inseparably 
connected {avindbhula) with Alarnkara. And to this number- 
lessncss of Alarnkara, Anandavardhana refers: 

(The Locana adds here, | 

Dhva. X, p. 88. 

Mahimabhatta says: 

^ 3iPi^^h-iR=m 3qji5, l 

FF,I,TSS, p.3. 

*Tfe*TfSr^^r?TinTr5r l ibid., II, p. 87. 

=^^■4 t . . . i 

... I Commentary on the VV, TSS, p. 4* 

d«ll =5f I ibid., p. 44. 

Mammata: 

1^=^ . . . I 

K. Pra., ch. 9 (TSS, II, p. 238). 

Namisadhu also says; 

Commentary on Rudratd,^ p. 149. 

Anandavardhana has this further remark: 

RT=eRfirtlRr ^?R5RteR>RT: I p. 87.i 

^ Commenting on the expression dvisdm vighdtdya in Kirdtdr^ 
juniya, I. 3, Mallinatha says that as this kind of grammatical usage 
adds to the charm of the expression, it is an Alamkara: 
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If Alamkara is understood in this large sense as emphasizing 
the need for a beautiful form in poetry, it is not improper for 
the subject of poetics to be called Alarnkara-sastra.^ 

Thus, Alamkara, properly understood and properly 
employed, can hardly be a subject for wholesale condemnation. 
This is said not only in view of the large sense in which we 
have tried to explain it above. Taking the figures as such, 
the best definition we can give of tliem is that, in a great 
poet, they form the inevitable incarnations in which ideas 
embody themselves. Says Anandavardhana: 

I * * * | qi 

| Dhva. A., p. 87. 

Such figures can hardly be considered extrinsic {hahirango) 
in Kavya, and comparable only to the armlets [kalaka and 
keyura)^ the removable ornament. Therefore Ananda¬ 
vardhana continues: 

I p. 87. 

Ruyyaka clarifies that the Alarnkara-s of poetry are not on 
a par with the jewels of the body which are removable and 
have a separate existence. Under punaruktavaddbhdsa, he says: 

Uf. also his son Kumarasvamin on the Prataparudriya (Skt. Ed. 
Soc. ed., p. 50): 

^ On the names of the Alamkara-sastra, see below. 
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which Samudrabandha and Vidyacakravartin elaborate thus 
in their commentaries: 

m ^52^Sf2r5[^S3^5RI 3#3Bi5?wi: 

S^r^l^q^: I 3!cI^«Tf I 

Samudrabandha, TSS cd., pp. 13-14. 

I ^ g I 

Alamkdrasarvasva with commentary 
of Vidyacakravartin, p. 26. 

Somesvara, in his Mdnasolldsa or Abhilasitdrthacintdmani (GOS, 
II, p. 172) elaborates the comparison of poetry and its ele¬ 
ments with the human personality and compares Alamkara-s 
not to ornaments on the body but to the very form of the body: 

^rs^T: sprfS^: | I 

Commenting on Jayadeva’s description of Alamkara as an 
attractive samniveh or disposition of sahddrtha^ Vaidyanatha 
Payagunda clarifies the commonly used illustration of ‘ orna¬ 
ment ’ as meaning not exactly an ornament like a necklace 
but of the very nature of the beautiful sabddrtlia: 

OT, ^ g 

.. .m ^ ?ef§i ^ 

a!f^ g I Candrdlokavydkhyd^ V. 1. 

Alamkara-s should properly be compared to the Alamkara-s 
of damsels which Bharata speaks of under sdmdnydbhinayay 
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hhava, hdva, etc., i.e. graces that add to the charm of a lady 
in an emotional stale like love and its spontaneous physical 
expressions, and not to the external jewels she would put on 
voluntarily like the kataka and keyUra. (JVS, KM ed, XXII.)^ 
Anandavardhana says in Uddyota II of the Dhvanydloka 
that, though Alamkara-s arc only the iarira^ the outer body, 
they can be made the saririn^ the soul, sometimes, when 
Alamkiira-s are not expressed but suggested; when simile, 
contrast, etc. are richly embedded in an utterance and in the 
coming together of words in an expression, Alamkara-s 
flash forth: 

«q?qiFcif qqr: ii ^ n. 29, p. i n. 

Here Abhinavagupta says: As a matter of fact, Alamkara-s arc 
external ornaments on the body but can sometimes be like the 
kunkum i smeared for beauty on the body, when they are 
organic and structural, when they arc rasdksipta, borne on 
the sentiment, aprthagyatnanirvartya, brought without the aid 
of separate effort, and suMista, and welded together intimately. 
Far, far away is the hope of making this Alamkara the very 
soul. But even this is possible in away, says Anandavardhana: 
Just as in the play of children, there is some temporary 
greatness for the child which plays the role of the king, so 
also, when this Alarnkara is suggested, it attains great beauty 
and partakes of the nature of the soul. 

1 There is the Alamkara in music also, with which profitable 
comparison can be made here, (ACV, KM ed., XXIX. 22-31) 

2 On the greater beauty of the implied or suggested figure as 
compared to the expressed figure, see further Anandavardhana,, 
HI. 37, p. 207, and Mahimabhatta, FT, p. 73. 
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^ ^ %E 

3ii?*raRi^ ^ I ^ 52T^«M, 

qf=E2T*TI5Tr^!^: 3?^^JR5^RIDrf I q[55^RTiTf^ ^5l^q- 

- Locana, pp. 117-18. 

It must be noted here that Abhinavagupta compares 
the Suslista Alamkara or the organic figure to kuMumd- 
lamkarana, the adornment of the body by the smearing of 
saffron, and raises it above the level of the altogether external 
jewel worn, the kataka, Bhoja realized the insufficiency of 
the comparison with kataka, the external and detachable 
jewel. Alamkara as a woman's ornament was also under¬ 
stood by Bhoja in a large sense. Bhoja classified Alarnkara-s 
into those of sabda^ bdhya (external), those of ar/Afl, dbhyantara 
(internal), and those of both sabda and artha^ bdhydbhyantara 
(external and internal). The first, the most external, the verbal 
figure of sabddlamkdra, Bhoja compared to dressing, garland¬ 
ing, wearing kataka^ etc. The third, he compared to bath, 
treating the hair with fragrant smoke, smearing the body 
with kufikuma^ candana^ etc. Beginning from outside, these 
are more intimate to the body. The second, the purely 
dbhyantara Alamkara-s, the arthdlarnkdra-Sy Bhoja compared to 
cleaning the teeth, manicuring, dressing the hair, etc. These 
last arc most intimate; nothing which did not form part of 
the body is here superimposed.^ 

^Cf. Abhinavagupta: 

... I Locana, p. 117. 
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—srwr: i ^ 

qwi: I 3155^ 

I etc. 

Bhoja's Srngdraprakdsay p. 399. 


Albeit the importance of form, one should not misunder¬ 
stand rhetoric as poetry. It is possible to sacrifice poetry at 
the altar of figures. There is such a thing as aucitya, ap¬ 
propriateness, harmony and proportion, which is the ultimate 
beauty in poetry. The final ground of reference for this 
aucUya, the thing with reference to which we shall speak of 
other things as being appropriate, is the soul of poetry. Rasa. 
The body becomes a carcass when there is no soul there, 
when life is absent from it. Of what use arc ornaments on a 
carcass? Nilakantha Diksita says: 





II 

Sivalildrnava, I. 36. 


Ksemendra, the systematizer of aucitya^ says: ‘ Enough of 
Alamkara-s; of what use are the Guna-s if there is no life there? 
Ornaments are ornaments; excellences are excellences; but 
aucitya is the life of the Rasa-ensouled Kavy^a ’: 




I 




srs^W^^RT: 30 n ^ !prr: I 
^ II 


Au. Vc,, 4 and 5. 
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See also the Vrtti on these; also Bhoja's Srngdra Prakdsay 
pp. 326-8, chapter on the history of Guna-s. 

Here Ksemendra has only amplified Abhinavagupta and 
Anandavardhana who say: 

I Locana, p. 75. 

II Dhva. A., p. 145. 

What is this aucitya? It is the clear statement of the 
proper place and function of Alamkara, as of other elements. 

3f%3 I 



aiSfii: 3%?qTJ#qT?ITi?^i ^ | ^s{!m 3 

^ 5wq% I . . . . — 


. . . . 

4t^5T 3®r: li' Au. vc. 


^ vide below chapter on Au, Vc, 
JTJnim 3^l%i?iift^5r: II 


Qiioted by Municandracarya in his 
Dharmabinduprakarana^ Agamodaya Series, p. 11a. 


Vrtti on the 
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Thus Alamkara-s have meaning only if they keep to their 
places: 

52^^ iRlfhpq I 

trfe W^rlT^ II J>hva. A., II, 18. 

Just as a pearl-garland can beautify only a full bosom, and 
otherwise cannot be a beautifying factor, only an Alamkara 
appropriate to the meaning and through it, to Rasa, can be 
of any beauty. 

Au. Fc. 

Cf. Bhoja, SirA, I. 160: 

IWfe: I etc. 

Ksemendra proceeds to show how some poets have 
observed this rule of auciiya of Alamkara and how some have 
not. He points out the conceptual flaws in the latter, going 
against the main subject and sentiment. The Pratyudaha- 
rana-s, counter-illustrations, are cases of abuses in so far as 
the authors of those verses have written those figures with an 
effort, merely because they desired to add figures. When 
the great poet is concentrating on Rasa, when he is a rasa’- 
samdhitacetdh^ the sense of harmony and appropriateness 
attends on him, innate in him like instinct; there is hardly 
any room for impropriety. But when concentration is on 
figure, error creeps in. We shall consider two examples: 
The broken-hearted minister of the Nanda-s, stealing into the 
enemy’s city over which he had once ruled like a king, looking 
like a serpent stilled by incantation {bhogiva mantrausadhiruddha- 
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viryah) and consumed by his own inner fire, sees a dilapidated 
garden and describes it: 

Ww JTf 

m-. I 

^qr- 

II 

Mudrardksasa, VI. 11. 

The plight of tlie garden resembles his own pitiable state and 
with great appropriateness in the conception of the similes, 
Visakhadatta has drawn a simple description, closely related 
to the context, infused it with Rasa and heightened the effect 
of the situation.^ On the contrary, we shall now cite a verse 
from the Bhojacampii where the poet has created a figure 
not only not in harmony with the main idea and the context 
but also so inappropriate as to make, as Ksemendra says, the 
hearts of the Sahrdaya-s shrink. 

There is hetutpreksd (poetic conceit in which a cause is fancied) 
here: the poet imagines that Brahma presented himself before 
the Adikavi (poet Valmiki), as if jealous of the appearance of 
his spouse Vani (speech or poesy) in another person. As a 
matter of fact, it is to bless and give Valmiki his favour to 
sing the whole Rdmdyana that the God descended. 

^ A similar instance of appropriateness of figurative description 
is Bana’s description of the red evening and the approach of the 
night in which the king goes to help Bhairavacarya’s sddhana 
in the cremation-ground. 
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One can make Alamkara render the help its name means 
if one introduces it in such a manner that it will be conducive 
to the realization of the chief object, namely Bhava and Rasa; 
that is, Alarnkara must be rasa-bhdva>-para^ devoted to or sub¬ 
serving Rasa and Bhava. That which is adorned by an 
Alamkara is the Rasa. Even as the putting on or laying down 
of ordinary ornaments or jewels suggests to us tlie mental 
state of the person, so also does the figure suggest the Bhava. 

31 II Dhva. A., II. 6. 

Locana, 74-5. 

Thus whatever, remaining in a functionary place, helps to 
embellish c.nd add to the main theme’s beauty is Alamkara. 
Rasa also can thus be employed as a decoration, as an 
Alarnkara, to adorn a vastu (ide^a) or Rasa.^ 

Raymond- expresses a similar opinion on Alamkara: 
‘ The one truth underlying all the rules laid down for the 
employment of figures is that nothing is gained by any use of 
those which do not add to the effect of the thought to which 
they give expression. Language is to express our thoughts 
to others and in ordinary conversation, we use both plain 
and figurative language but when a man wants to give another 
the description of a scene he has seen, he does not catalogue 

^ Rasavadalamkara. Locana, pp. 72, 73, 74. 

Poetry as a Representative Art. 

3 


2 
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one and all of the details of that sight, but brings only his 
own idea of the landscape by adding to such of the details 
as have struck him, many more ideas and emotions that 
have been aroused in him.’ Thus he transports his mental 
image to the hearer and if the representation is comparatively 
plain, we have Svabhavokti. ‘ On the other hand, if he 
realizes that it is hard for the hearer to understand him fully, 
he gains his end by repeating the statement, or by adding 
illustrative images to the mere enumeration of facts.’ Com¬ 
pare Rudrata, VIII. 1: 

‘ Thus the poet puts extra force into his language and in order 
to do so, inasmuch as the force of language consists in its 
representative character, he will augment the representation 
by multiplying his comparisons: his language becomes 
figurative.’ 

From the verse of Rudrata quoted above, we see that 
an anxiety for clearer or more effective expression necessitates 
figures. The root meaning of alamkarana is to render a 
thing adequately, Ananda Goomaraswamy points out in 
his Figures of Speech or Figures of Thought: ‘By Rhetoric wc 
mean, with Plato and Aristotle, the art of giving effective¬ 
ness to truth.’ (p. 10). The semantic history of the word 
4ilarrikdra since Vedic times shows that the sense of adornment 
is a development from the original meaning of making a 

^ To communicate the nature of an idea most effectively, 
if the poet should mention another as being similar to it, that is 
simile. 
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thing fit by imparting a power to it for bringing forth the 
desired effect.^ 

Similarly a thought that is too simple, too ordinary or too 
small to impress or call forth admiration by itself, needs figura¬ 
tive embellishment. We shall consider this view of Ananda- 
vardhana with his rules for the employment of figures 
in such secondary and ordinary moods and thoughts. Even 
as he allows high flights in supreme moments, he grants even 
the bare sabda-citra ample provision in Rasabhasa. Heroic 
deeds, unselfish love, sacrifice—things great in themselves, 
appeal to us even when directly expressed with a minimum 
of figures. But ordinary things must have purple patches. 

All these facts about decoration by figure in poetry are 
realized by Anandavardhana who has formulated rules for 
the proper employment of Alamkara. Western writers also 
have laid similar conditions regarding ornament. Pater says: 
‘ And above all, there will be no uncharacteristic or tarnished 
or vulgar decoration, permissible ornament being for the 
most part structural or necessary.’^ He continues: ‘The 
artist, says Schiller, may be known by rather what he omits 
and in literature too, the true artist may be best recognized 
by his tact of omission. For, to the grave reader, words too 
are grave; and the ornamental word, the figure, the accessory 
form or colour or reference is rarely content to die to thought 

^ A. K. Coomaraswamy: Figures of Speech or Figures of 
Thought, especially ch. Ill, ‘Ornament’; also ch. 7, Literary 
Symbolism, See also J. Gonda: ‘The Meaning of the Word 
“ Alamkara ” ’, A volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented 
io Prof F. W. Thomas (J^Tew Indian Antiquary—Extra Ser,), 
Bombay, 1939, pp. 97-114; and his ‘ Abhara^a *, ibid., May 1939, 
pp. 69-75, where the meaning of something protective and magical, 
like a talisman, is traced for the word. 

^ Style by W. Pater. 
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precisely at the right moment, but will inevitably be stirringa 
long “ brain-wave ” behind it of perhaps quite alien associa¬ 
tions.’ ‘ As the very word ornament indicates what is in 
itself non-essential, so the “ one beauty ” of all literary style 
is of its very essence and independent of all removable decora¬ 
tion; that it may exist in its fullest lustre in a composition 
utterly unadorned, with hardly a single suggestion of visibly 
beautiful things.’ ‘ The ornaments are diversions ”—a 
narcotic spell on the pedestrian intelligence. We cannot 
attend to that figure—that flower there—just then—surplu¬ 
sage! For, in truth, all art consists in the removal of 
surplusage.’^ 

Such strictures had to be passed by Anandavardhana 
also; for when he was thinking out the essence of poetry, 
Sanskrit poetry had deteriorated into an artificial stage. 
A blind, gregarious tribe {gaddarikd-pravdha) was following a 
beaten path and was hardly proof to errors of taste. Not poetry, 
but the imitation thereof, was being assiduously produced, 
{na tanmukhyam kdvyam^ kdvydnukdro hy asau,^ Dhva, X, p. 220). 
To guide such poets, not gifted with sakti enough to possess 
an innate sense of aucitya, Anandavardhana lays down his 
rules for the employment of Alamkara. As has already been 
pointed out, Alamkara is subordinate to Rasa; it has to aid 
the realization of Rasa. It shall suit the Bhava and be such 
as comes to the poet along with the tide of the Rasa. It 
shall not monopolize the poet’s energy nor shall it be so 

^ Gf. St. Augustine quoted by Goomaraswamy (op. cit., ch. 
Ill, ‘Ornament’): ‘an ornamentation exceeding the bounds of 
responsibility to the context of the work is sophistry, i.e. an extrava¬ 
gance or superfluity’. 

2 As if translating Anandavardhana, Tolstoy calls bad art 
‘ Imitations of Art ’ in What is Art?^ ch. XI. 
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prominent or continued as to monopolize the reader’s mind. 
Says Anandavardhana; 

*TcI: ||‘ H- 17. 

(i) Alamkara shall be intended to suggest Rasa. 

(ii) It shall be born along with the poet’s delineation of 

Rasa. 

(iii) It shall be naturally and easily introduced. 

(iv) The poet shall not stop to make a fresh and extra 

effort to effect it. 

Such a figure is allowed as proper in Dhvani, or the 
superior form of poetry based on suggestion. This is the 
* permissible ‘ structural ’ figure that Pater speaks of. Such 
Alarnkara is born almost of itself. Such is the poet’s genius 
that when the figure is actually found there, it is a wonder. 
{nispattdvdscaryabhutah —Anandavardhana, p. 86; pratibkdnu^- 
grahavasdt svayam eva sampattau nispddandnapeksdydm ity arthah — 
Abhinavagupta, Locana, p. 86.) This Alamkara properly 
functions to heighten Rasa, lor instance, in the verse: 
kapole patrdli karatalanirodhena mrditd, etc.^ the Satha Nayaka 
who entreats the Khandita Nayika describes her anger as 
another lover who is dearer to her than himself, though he 
may even fall at her feet. In the last line here, there are 
slesa, rupaka and vyatireka Alamkara-s, which, far from 

^ Bhoja also speaks of this rasdksipta and aprthagyatnanirvartya 
Alamkara in his SKA (ch. V) and Pra, (ch. XI). See Bhoja's 
jSrngdra Prakdsa chapter on Alamkara. Such Alamkara-s, Bhoja 
.says, cannot be even spoken of as having been introduced or 
added. 

® See DhvaA.y p. 86. 
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hindering the realization of the Rasa of irsydvipralambha^ 
intensify it. 

The perusal of an Alamkara textbook gives the wrong 
impression that the Alamkara-s are artificial, elaborate and 
intellectual exercises requiring great effort in turning them 
out precisely—things that must rather be avoided than 
handled with all their pitfalls. The real purpose of the efforts 
to define them is to pinpoint the actual element of camatkdra 
or poetic delight. In actual manifestation as part of the 
poet’s expression, they are not artificially executed. The 
gifted poet, especially, is not conscious of the theoretical or 
technical requirements of any figure. With him, as emotion 
increases, expression swells and figures sparkle forth. 


Dhva, A,y pp. 86-7. 

We have many instances in the Rdmdyana where we clearly 


^ Gf. Pseudo-Longinus’ remark that a large number of 
metaphors ought to be used where passion rushes headlong like 
a torrent, carrying with it as necessaries a multitude of such 
substitutions. Also J. S. Brown, World of Imagery : ‘ I'he more 
emotions grow upon a man, the more his speech, if he makes any 
effort to express his emotion, abounds in figures—exclamation, 
interrogation, anacoluthon, apostrophe, hyperbole (yes, certainly 
hyperbole!), simile, metaphor. His language is what we some¬ 
times euphemistically describe as “ picturesque”. Feelings swamp 
ideas and language is used to express not the reality of things,, 
but the state of one’s emotions.’ (Quoted by K. A. Subrahmanya 
Iyer in his ‘ Studies in the Imagery of the Ramaya^a ’, JORy, 
Madras, vol. Ill, pt. 4.). 
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see this connection between emotion and figure, though 
not as a rule. There is at least a strong tendency to wax 
into figurative expression in forceful situations. The descrip¬ 
tion of Ayodhya lamenting on Bharata’s return fr)m the 
forest ard Sita’s condemnation of Ravana on seeing him out 
of his diguise are two of the striking examples. There is, 
further, a tendency in the Rdmdjana tc employ figures profusely 
in descriptions. The opening canto of the Sundarakanda 
contains a figure in almost every verse, surcharged as the 
canto is with Adbhula Rasa. To quote only one instance, 
W’e shall pick out this description of the broken-spirited 
Visvamitra from the Balakanda: 

if! 3511^ 5|5 ^ I 

I 

II 

^ ^ I551:1 

II 55 . 8 - 10 . 

But there are also in the epic, passages of high-strung emotion, 
where figures are not employed at all and the sublimity or 
pathos of the situation (e.g. Rama weeping on the loss of 
Sita in the closing cantos of the Aranyakanda) is left to appeal 
to us with its own grandeur and beauty. 

In Kalidasa, we have many instances of figures rushing 
to the poet’s pen in moments of overflowing Rasa. Every line 
is a figure in Pururavas’s description of CrvaS who has 
captivated his heart, as he sees her slowly recovering from 
stupor: 
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Wf ^:qrR^qi II ^"^7, i. 9. 

And in the Mudrdrdksasa, wo have a similar situation with 
abundant figures. In the glee of his success, Canakya exclaims 
as he hears that Raksasa has come: 


T^sfqa: 

#?: ^ %:wqq^ ?lWf sicftoifstJR: || VII. 6. 


But to write such figures, the poet must be lost in Rasa and 
must have infinite Pratibha. Those who do not naturally get 
these figures in such an appropriate manner can employ figures 
effectively if they do so with discrimination {samtksd). 

il Dhva. A., ii. i8 

What is this samiksd? Anandavardhana analyzes it 
thus: 

cRq^ qjSfRg I 

q# ^ II 

jRq|^ I 

qKq?r^^Rq^^iiF 5 q?ii«Rg ii ibid., ii. 19-28. 
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(i) Alamkara-s must be ancillary {angabhuta), 

(ii) They must never become dominant [pradhdna or angin ). 

(in) The main theme shall always be kept in view and 

the figure in consequence must be taken and thrown away in 
accordance with the requirements of the main idea. 

(iv) They must not be too much elaborated or overworked. 

(v) Even if they are worked out, a good poet must take 
care to give them, on the whole, the position of ariga only. 

(i) In the verse from the §dkuntala^ caldpdngdm drstim 
sprsasi bahuso vepathumatim, etc. the description of the natural 
acts of the bee, bhraviara-svabhdvokti is introduced as anga to 
intensify the chief Rasa of Sriigara. 

(ii) There arc instances in which wc see poets drifting 
along in the world of imagery without returning to the point 
on hand. The poet begins a figure and elaborates it in 
such a detailed manner that it outgrows its proper limit. 

I Dhva. A., p. 89. 

... I Locano, p. 90. 

The illustration for this given by Anandavardhana is the verse 
cakrdbhighdta^ etc. where the main idea intended to be adorned 
by the figure is lost in the elaborate reaches of the parydyokta^ 
which has overgrown and obscured the main idea, (iii) Oppor¬ 
tune introduction is illustrated by the verse udddmotkalikdm^ etc. 
where Slesa finds timely introduction; as Abhinavagupta says, 
this description paves the way for the coming irsydvipra- 

^ See Dhva, A.y pp. 89-94 for the illustration and discussion of 
these canons. 
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lambha. In the verse raktas tvam navapallavaih^ etc. for the sake 
of the main Rasa, vipralambha^ and for the sake of another 
Alamkara, namely vyaiireka which is to heighten the vipra-- 
lambha^ the figure of Mesa worked out in the first three lines 
is abandoned in the last line. This illustrates kale tydga. 
(iv) There are instances where Alamkara-s are merely touched 
upon and left; lesser artists set to work them out. In the 
verse: 


a 

etc. Amaruhtaka, 9 

the rupaka of bdhulatikdpdsa and bandha is not worked out 
in any artificial and tiresome manner. If the poet had worked 
it out, Abhinavagupta says, it would have been very inappro¬ 
priate, param anaucityam sydt. This verse illustrates ndtinir- 
vahanaisitd. fv) A genius like Kalidasa can work out a figure 
in full and see that the main Rasa is not only not hindered 
by it, but is actually intensified; e.g. iydmdsvangam {Megha.y 
101). The vipralambha srngdra of the theme is again brought 
to the forefront in the last line to be nourished by the utpreksd. 

Anandavardhana reverts to this topic towards the end 
of the third Uddyota, where, after dealing with the middle 
class of poetry, the gunibhuta-vyangya, he takes up the third 
and last class, the ciira^ the one dominated by figures (III. 43). 
He says writing, void of the power to suggest and intended 
merely to produce a striking expression, of word or idea, is 
not Kavya but its ‘ imitation 

When used thus with appropriateness, Alamkara-s go to 
enrich the ideas of the poet and add charm to the diction. 
Of these Alamkara-s, we shall here speak in particular about 
a few select ones. Figures can be classified into three maini 
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kinds: (i) those based on similarity, upatnd^ and all other 
figures involving upamd\ (ii) those based on difference, 
virodhUy and (iii) tliose based on other mental activities like 
association, contiguity, etc. In the third class can be brought 
all the figures other than those based on aupamya and virodha. 
Of these, figures involving similarity are the most abundant 
in poetry. ‘ The intellectual power called similarity or 
feeling of agreement is our chief instrument of invention.’ 
* Applied literally in the sciences, it leads to unity through 
induction.’ In metaphysics, sddharmya-vaidharmya-pariksd is 
mentioned as means to taitvajndna (knowledge of truth) and 
nihheyasa by Kanada.^ 

The greatness of upamd is thus stated by Appayya 
Diksita in his Citramimdrnsd: 


%?t: ii p- 5. 

^ Explaining ‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery C. F. E. Spurgeon 
observes: *I incline to believe that analogy—likeness between 
dissimilar things—which is the fact underlying the possibility and 
reality of metaphor, holds within itself the very secret of the uni¬ 
verse.’ ‘ Great metaphor in great poetry moves and stirs us in a 
way impossible to account for purely rationally and logically. 
It stirs us because it touches or awakens something in us which 
I think we must call spiritual, at the very roots of our being. For 
as the poet knows, as does also the seer and prophet, it is only by 
means of these hidden analogies that the greatest truths, otherwise 
inexpressible, can be given a. form or shape capable of being grasped 
by the human mind.* 
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Abhinavagupta also said: upamdprapancasca sarvo Hamkdra iti 
vidvadbhih pratipannam eva {Abhi. Bhd.^ GOS ed., II, p. 321), 
referring evidently to Vamana, who says in IV. 3. 1: 

Earlier, Vamana (IV. 2. 17) says that poets have their main¬ 
stay in upanid : 

r#8T«I I 3q*n%[«l I 

'Great artists are said to express an idea; great poets are 
explained as inculcating a lesson to the times through their 
w'ork. It is impossible to conceive of such idea and lesson 
except through the principle of imagery, the great poem being 
something like a great, deep-laid anyapadesa. In philosophical 
teachings, simile plays a very large part. Simile, metaphor, 
allegory, parable—these are often employed to inculcate the 
profound truths of the incomprehensible. As Rudrata points 
out in his verse, samyak pratipadayitum^ etc. the simile is for 
clearer understanding. But poetic imagery, like life, involves 
similarity indifference: sddharmyam upamd bhede. ‘ The things 
compared in a figure though differing in kind possess an 
amount of similarity, rendering the one illustrative of the 
other.’ Though ultimately, simile, like any other figure, 
must heighten the Rasa, there are, comparatively speaking, 
two kinds of simile: the intellectual and the emotional. The 
former appeals to our intellect and is designed for that and 
the latter is used to heighten sentiment. The intellectual 
simile must have the maximum power to attract; it must be 
very striking and at the same time, the point of similarity 
must be relevant; it must not be accompanied by any further 
details that may distract or mislead. 
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3i*iT>}o?nraT sn^F^r%: ii Rdin.^ Aranya., 8. 8* 

^fnr 5R5=^iftor; i 

511^^ ll ibid., 16. 22. 

These beautiful instances from the Rcimdyana lia\'e the 
required novelty and striking quality. As J. S. Brown ^ says, 
the pleasure we derive from a comparison—to which we stick, 
however much we may call it odious—is in the sudden 
bringing together of twH> notions which were a moment before 
unconnected and remote from one another. This element 
of agreeable surprise falls under intellectual appeal. The 
followdng arc tw^j more instances: 

IT II 

11 

‘ The matters compared here are so different; we arc startled 
by the ingenuity displayed in bringing them together and the 
effect is an agreeable fillip to the mind.’ In this respect, 
the danger of abuse lies in the lack of caution in the poet, 
in obscurity and far-fetchedness and the reducing of the 
similarity to a single and matter-of-fact point. There was a 
Christmas sales’ advertisement in a card with a dog whose 
tail had been cut; the dog was looking at its shortened tail 
and underneath was printed, ‘ It will not be long now before 
a Christmas, as the dog said about its tail! ’ Such instances 

^ World of Imagery^ quoted by K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer in his 
* Studies on the Imagery of Ramayana op. cit. 

* See fn. 1, p. 80. 
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are effective means for comedy and humour and typical 
instances can be gathered from Dickens’s Sam Weller in his 
Pickwick Papers. 

Coming to the other kind ofupama: Later poets, wherever 
they might have been, however little their knowledge of 
things or imagination might have been, had a kaviiiksd or 
poetic convention to supply them with as many moons and 
lotuses as they wanu d. Writers who had not seen the Hima¬ 
layas dev<jtcd a canto to its description with all the stock-in- 
trade, trite figures and mistaken information filling verse after 
verse. The absurdity is seen clearly in the capricious 
geography of India which Vamanabhattabana teaches us in 
his Vemabhupdlacarita. In upamd, the necessity for novelty is 
overlooked and the anxiety to abide by the qualification, 
sammata, has been the cause of monotony. Anybody could 
write a hundred verses any day on the sunrise, with the red 
sun, the lotus and the bee and the waning moon, their single 
theme of looking like lovers being done to exhaustion. 
Appayya Diksita defines upamd thus: 

: I 

fst II CM, p. 6 

Others also have pointed out the defects in the form and 
content of simile. Even as it is not poetic figure to compare 
things by their paddrthatva, it is not poetic figure if it is too 
trite or too-often-repeated. Emotional intensity and intel¬ 
lectual delight are derived only from such figures as evoke 
wonder, dScaryabhUta', and when there is not enough skill 
{vaidagdhya) in the poet’s expression, the repetition is intoler¬ 
able. As a matter of fact, many Alamkara-s have lost their 
force and charm by the sole reason of repetition. We do 
not say simply, even in conversation, that one is named so. 
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but only ‘ adorned by the name ’ [ndmnd bhusita);%o much so, 
there is almost no effect produced when a poet says 
mukhdmbuja^ mukurakapola^ etc. 

The inferior poets had ample proficiency (vjutpaUi), unlit 
by imagination. As they were great scholars, wc can rarely 
find a technical flaw in their figures as figures. But the place 
where they erred is the same.^ It is their scholarship that 
bound them to the rule. When they conceived an image in 
their mind, they settled down to turn it into one of the upamd- 
gorbhdlamkdra-s of the texts; they chose one that they had 
not used up to that time; in their constructiim, they adopted 
the same manner of expressing that figure as given in the 
textbook and when there was no concurrence of* gender and 
number {lifigavacana-sdmya) for the upa?ndy tliey artificially 
worked out with the great mastery of lexicon and grammar 
they had, the conforming form of the figure. Things that 
are in pairs were often brought into singular number as 
occasion needed, and to coincide with a feminine stem: 
padadvaya would become padadvayl. Even Kalidasa strains to 
achieve this formal correspondence. He takes the bees in 
a group in feminine gender to bear comparison with a lady, 
a single and feminine upameya. 

51 ii' 

HV, VI. 69. 

^ —^Ramacandra, Nalavildsi-ndtaka, 

Act vi, p. 77. 

2 See also: 

Kumdrasanihhaoa, I. 27. 
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Let US turn to the Rdmdyana where this weight of lingavacana* 
sdmya does not hang on the poet: 

55 ^ II 

Rdm,^ Kiskindha, 28. 58. 

^if9j 3«?5ii^i^ I 

5«Tqq?iiii ^ ii ibw., i. lo. 

;if^R 5 J^ II ibid., 1 . 61 . 

A latter-day poet would have certainly stopped to abide by an 
Alarnkarika dictum and by some pistapesana and klista-kalpana 
spoil the simple beauty of the idea presented by Valmiki. 
Dandin says that there are cases where disagreement neither 
of gender nor of number can spoil the beauty of an upamd\ 
the Sahrdaya’s sense is the judge; if it is not disturbed, all 
is right with the figure: 

^ ^ qi 1 

qqlgql q II 

#q q^sq # gqrfStq | 
mi |q ft^sq ^ f^«ll qqlrfqiwqT II 

Daodin, JCl, II. 51-3. 

The following verse also is beautiful, despite the dis¬ 
crepancy of gender and number. 

'Rqi^q fq:ifr: q^iqfoftq i' 

q%dT g?T: fesqv^j^ II 

^ Hypermetric; but see reading in its citation by Namisadhu 
in his commentary on Rudrata’s Kdvydlamkara^ XI. 24: ^cT^; 
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Coming to the manner of expressing the similarity: 
Dandin and others have given some words expressing simi¬ 
larity {sadrsyavdcaka-iabda-s)^ but ingenuity and eccentricity 
have invented other expressions to convey similarity. Sriharsa 
employs these words of comparison, sprsati tatkadanam kada-- 
litaruh IV. 8). We have other new and original words to 

suggest similarity: sabrahmacdn^ satirthjya, sayuthya^ vaitandika^ 
pratidvandvdy kalahdyamdna^ etc.^ These words are in themselves 
condensed metaphors and it is only after long established 
convention or rudhi that they mean simply ‘ similarity \ 
Till then the reader has to pass through another metaphor 
to understand the main imagery. W^iilc it must be accepted 
that it is highly diverting to have such novel words of com¬ 
parison, one cannot blind oneself to the growing aprasiddhi^ 
involvement and obscruity. 

Considering the way in which figures arc expressed: Even 
very appropriate images are abused by strained expression, 
resorted to with special effort, for the sake of variety as well 
as metrical needs. If the poet conceives a simile and gives it 
natural expression which is in harmony with Rasa, there is 
a true effect and beauty in its employment. Poetry is after 
all not an argument to be somehow read and understood; 
it is something like a manjari^ as Sana says. It has to leap 
to our heart on the mere hearing of the lines. Even as their 
ideas, their expression also has to be beautiful. 

HV, VIII. 45. 

^ The Lalitdstavaratna of Durvasas and the Mukapadcasati use 
such expressions profusely but one does not dislike them in these 
two masterly hymns. See also Arydstavardja of a Jagannatha of 
6 
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The second half here containing the figure is expressed in a 
way that it is fit only to be in a book on Tarka or logic. Like 
certain words, only certain constructions are poetic. Such 
expressions of Kalidasa himself as simkatvam ankdgata-sattva-- 
vrtti (RV, II. 38), atisihad ekonasalakratuive (RV, VI. 74) 
iind fam kusumasaraivam iltarahnitvam indor dvayam idam ayathdr-- 
tham drsyate madvidfiesu (Sdk., III. 3) cannot be considered to be 
happy. Snharsa often lapses into such wooden expressions 
and his Kavya contains many sentences not more poetic than 
his hridhrtdvdnrnukhatvaih (JVOzz., II. 105). 

Next in importance to the simile arc rupaka and aiiiayoktu 
‘ Simile is used when there is a moderate degree of excitation. 
When this is great, the mind naturally flics to the metaphor 
as a more concentrated form of expression, representing 
many thoughts in a few words.’ When the emotion is still 
greater, we resort to atisayokti and even atyukii, ‘ These 
metaphors play an important part in the economy of language, 
the coining of metaphors being a means to our stock of names.’ 
Poets create the language of a people. ‘ The clement of re¬ 
presentation, creation on the basis of similarity, is an essential 
principle of all cirt and it is a factor in the construction of langu¬ 
age itself.’ Not only is language, thus, a book of faded meta¬ 
phors, but as it has been observed, metaphor is ultimate to 
language or speech as speech itself is with reference to thought.^ 

\Just as in the preponderance of the didactic and ex¬ 
planatory tendency, considerations of thought overbalance 
those of form, those of form overbalance those of thought in 

Tanjavur (Vani Vilas ed.), another production in imitation of 
Durvasas’s Lalildstavaratna. 

^ By Una Mary Ellis-Fermor in Some Recent Research in Shakes- 
peare's Imagery (1937): ‘all metaphor and simile are part of the 
mind’s activity in its exploration of the universe 
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the preponderance of the ornate tendency in which tliere is 
failure because of an excess of representation. It is simply 
natural for one who has obtained facility in illustrating his 
ideas to overdo the matter at times and to carry his art so far 
as to illustrate that which has been sufficiently illustrated or 
is itself illustrative.’ As Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta say, atinirvdha is bad. It is not proper to work out in 
the following manner rupaka-s fully and often, especially in 
a situation like this, full of Karuna Rasa: 



%i^si TO I 

nqR #q5^iFR: n 

Ram., Ayo., 59. 32-6. 

This is all the more inappropriate since it is not the poet’s words 
'{kavi-vdkya) but the words of a character in the poem {pdtra-‘ 
vdkya), words of the dying Daiaratha.^ A similar artificial 
verse is found in Sugriva’s lament over the fallen body of his 
elder brother: 

^ The author of ‘ Studies in the Imagery of the Ramayaria ’ 
(op. cit.) characterizes such instances as ‘ symmetry-figures those 
worked out for symmetry alone. The giving of a name to them 
tdoes not take away their artificiality. 
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5: I 

qmPi#! ^ ?§ SI15: II 

ibid., Ki.s., 24. 17, 


The passion for figures makes a poet introduce them in such 
irrelevant places. Asvatthaman, in deep grief at his father’s 
death, is made to utter the following complicated expression 
of his sentiment: 


rRi: Jr %cl: si^5R?5155I^R > 

Vetfi., III. 25-6, 


And in Act I, Bhatta Narayana makes Bhima say: 



I ibid., I. Ik 


Poetry, being intended for the delight of the imagination,, 
must be effective only through hint and suggestion; and when 
one makes it a piece of grammar or logic, it ceases to be poetry 
It is really surprising how there can be any beauty of figure in 
such an unpoctic expression as yathdsarnkhya which can never 
be a spontaneous utterance. The following yathdsamkya is a 
description of the rainy season in the Rdmdyana: 


We may in this connection compare a rule enunciated by 
Bharata regarding the employment of gestures of hand (s) in actings 
The rule is that where sdttvikabhdva-s abound and the character is 
directly presented (pratyaksa) in his or her state, there shall be 
minimum use of hand-gestures; where the state of another character 
is conveyed, i.e. where the presentation is not direct {paroksa) such 
gestures can be used liberally. Gf. Samgitaraindkara, VII. 293: 

3T5qt i^Ji=5rR; i 

« ^TRi— II 
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^ 51^ *n^ i 

«RT *1^^1511 qifl^ir: II 

Kis., 18. 27. 

It is but proper that Kuntaka should reject this Alamkara. 

From mere rupaka^ the poet’s first move in the world 
of imagery itself produces the parinamdlamkara^ which is 
r&paka with prakrtopayogitva. This figure has been abused 
very much. The poet moves on only in the world of imagery, 
carried away by suggestions of further images from the details 
of the first image. He does not beautify or illustrate the 
main idea which he has now forgotten. 

Sahrdaydnanda^ I. 12. 

The first figure rupaka suggests a parindma and that is further 
taken up to a virodha and the last metaphor here, mukhdmbujdniy 
is wholly inappropriate as applied to the faces of enemies. 

Such verses often become ununderstandable like puzzles, 
three or four ideas intervening between the understanding 
and the Rasa. Mahimabhatta says: 

w .... 

... I 

VVy I, pp. 17-18. 

The same is the case with parydyokta^^ preyas and rasavada- 
lamkdra-s. The king or God is to be praised; prlti for them is 

^ vide above, criticism of cakrdbhighdtay etc., p. 73. 
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the main Rasa of the subject, but a minor Rasa is employed 
to adorn the main one. A far-fetched idea suggesting some 
great quality of the king or God (which quality is left to hide 
itself in one small word) is elaborated and the whole verse 
is burdened with a new picture which is a world by itself. 
The verse balldlaksonipdla tvadahitanagare samcaranti kirdti^ etc. 
quoted by Appayya Diksita in his Citrarnimdmd as an illustra¬ 
tion of uttarottarapallavitabhrdnti aptly shows how^ poets stray 
away from the main idea. This tendency is the main feature 
of the vast mass of court-culogies like those in the Pratdpa- 
rudrlya (the Alamkara work). When Kfilidasa writes thus: 

RV, VI. 23. 

we have the main idea of the king incessantly doing sacrifices 
given adequate expression, but if we take a verse from the 
Pratdparudrlya praising tlic king, we can see the poet wandering 
in the wwld of images with little reference to the king’s 
qualities. Sometimes it seems that court-poetry will praise 
and pun and work conceits upon Gaiiga, Ksirodadhi and 
Candra to the exclusion of what they are taken to represent,, 
namely the king’s white fame.^ 

This principle is effectively set forth by Mahimabhatta 
who criticises poetry in which the main idea, vastu or bhdva 
to be suggested or made out is put off by one, two or three 
other ideas, eka-vasiu-antanta^ dvi-antarita and tri-antarila. 
After explaining the three stages to be passed over by the mind 
before it gets at the Vyabhicari-bhava of lajjd^ in a gdthd 

^ I have parodied this aspect of court ra/M-poetry in my play 
Pratdparudravijaya or Vidydnathavidamhanay 1969, 
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cited as illustration, Mahima Bhatta calls such verses mere 
puzzles, prahelikd-s and not poetry proper: 

ST ^?TT- 

VV, I, pp. 17-18; III, p. 133. 

Coming to utpreksd^ we already saw one instance of a 
bad utpreksd from the Rdmdyana Campu^ vdnwildsam aparatra^ 
etc. w’here the poet has gone contrary to the main theme. 
This figure especially should always be closely connected with 
the main theme and Rasa. 

RV, XIV. 51. 

Here is an appropriate utpreksd^ one in perfect consonance 
with the sentiment; Kalidasa has heightened the Rasa by it. 
But ingenuity and eccentricity formed the endowments of 
many poets who made conceits far-fetched and irrelevant. 
Not to mention pleasure, even intellectual satisfaction is 
not produced by many utpreksd-s of Sriharsa. The Rasa 
is reduced to a single word. As with hyperbole, so with 
conceits: the departure from truth must not be shocking. 
Bain says: ‘ Tiresome to us at least is the straining of this 
figure in Eastern Poetry.’ He says this of hyperbole and it 
is true also of conceit. It is mistaken taste and scholarship 
that revels in these far-fetched figures. 


3WT: II KA, 1. 89. 
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Another figure with which Sanskrit composition is 
cheaply associated is ilesa. As Keith points out, the lexicons 
and the Nanarthavarga-s rendered a very bad service in this 
respect. It became impossible for a latter-day scholar to 
write except by using double entendre and if we take a work like 
Vedantadesika’s Subhdsitanlvi^ we can rarely find there a 
verse which docs not have two meanings. Sometimes we arc 
able to see a similarity between both the ideas and some¬ 
times we are left to satisfy ourselves with mere pleasure 
over ingenuity and admire the author’s command of the 
language. Often the puns revolve round silly and trivial 
attributes. There are also cases of discord of varying nature 
between the two ideas: the idea on hand, the prdkarartika^ 
is adkika, the other, nyUna; the former noble, the latter, 
base. The author of the Sahrdaydnanda makes a pun upon 
such a trifling attribute as the owl having wings. It was the 
boast of authors that they could pun at every step; it was 
the banner of their talent. Subandhu beats his own 
drum thus: 





II Vasaoadattd, end. 


So much so that it became not only a possibility or ac¬ 
complished fact, but a much-fancied practice to produce 
double, triple, and quadruple poems.^ 

But what exactly is the place of this figure? Has it any 
charm to impart to the diction? It does help Alamkara, all 
Alamkara-s except svabhdvokti: 


^ See my article ‘ Anekasandhana-kavya-s ’ in the Annals of the 
Oriental Research^ University of Madras, vol. Ill, pt. 1. 
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m ^ I 

II. 362. 

Abhinavagupta also points out that it helps upamdgarbha figures. 
Used with restraint, it can be charming and effective. The 
two meanings must be well known; the figure must have 
been expressed with ease. Sana says: slep ^klistah [Harsacarita), 
The following are three instances from Valmiki of simple and 
beautiful ilesa^ used with an eye to increase the effect of the 
situation: 

Rdm.^ Ayo.j 26. 2. 

^ m I 

goto 51^ 11 ibid., 41. 12. 

'(in both of which Guiia is used in the two meanings of 
qualities and ropes). 

^ I 

n ibid., Kis., 27. 42. 

where prasdda is used to mean waters becoming clean and 

Sugriva becoming favourably and helpfully disposed. 
Kalidasa, who rarely resorts to this figure, gives a similar 
simple slesa in his RV: 

^ 39% ^ II 

III. 20. 

In Sana, we meet with both uses and abuses of this figure. 
As in his life, so in his writings, Bana was exuberant and 
inclined to excess. He often forgot proportion and sometimes 
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he indulged endlessly in utpreksa^ as in the long and tiring 
description of the king’s elephant, DarpaSata, in Ucchvasa II 
of the Harsacarita, He could also indulge in pointless ilesa-s 
like vainateya iva gurupaksapail. He was a master of iabda- 
bhanga-s/esa, in which tlic words have to be differently split 
for the two meanings. This bhanga-Mesa is denounced by 
foreign scholars; but those who have complete acquaintance 
and familiarity with the nooks and corners of the language 
can understand a bhanga-slesa very easily. Slesa in general is 
very effective in gnomic utterances where they help to bring 
home the maxim; they arc equally catching in cdtu-s or 
eulogies. In edtu-s^ the bhanga-slesa also is freely employed 
and in the following cdlu^ bhanga-Ues'a is certainly very striking: 

¥tsiT^ t ^ I 

JTfcqr 3 t(>: || 

When overdone or when handled by lesser artists, the 
padahhanga-Mesa can become one of the obstacles to the under¬ 
standing and realization of Rasa. Anandavardhana classes 
it along with the duskara-s^ theyamaka, the bandha-Sy etc. which 
have to be avoided during the delineation of Rasa-s like 
irngdra^ vipralambha and karuna. 

filft I Dhva. A., p. 85. 

As compared with this bhanga-Uesa of sabday ariha-iksa is less 
of an impediment to Rasa: used with discrimination, it can 
even help Rasa, Says Abhinavagupta: 


I J! I. 

p:, 51 3 I LocanUy p. 85*. 
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The next most prominent figure which found a place 
in the Rdmdyana and had become monotonous in later poets 
is the samdsokti. Poets sec the world shaped in beauty. To 
them there is music in the spheres. Words in the feminine 
gender fascinate them. 

clSTT ft ‘ m 

‘ IRqT I 

Locana^ p. 160. 

m ^ I 

^5I55ij; || vj, II. 22. 

This employment of samddki-giina ‘ with which poets, as with 
magic, give life and motion (emotion?) to every inanimate 
part of nature ’ is praised by Dandin as kdvya-sarvasva, 

II KA, I. 100. 

Samddhi-guna produces the samdsokti figure, Valmiki has two 
beautiful verses of this class, in the former of which elements 
of samdsokti go to beautify the main figure of upamd. 

Aranya, 16. 8. 

I 

3itr ?f«IT 5Ifll5 II Kis., 30. 46. 

There are some very fine verses of tliis type in canto XI of 
the Siiupdlavadha where Magha gives a description of dawn.. 
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But soon, poets with neither originality nor restraint, began 
to repeat images; the same three or four objects, the sun, 
the moon, the lotus {padmini), the lily {kairavini), the east and 
west, prdci and pratici dik-s^ were exploited for many verses 
together, the points of attraction dwindling to trifles, and with 
variety almost non-existent. Gradually this figure became 
intellectual and, no wonder, it begot the new sub-variety 
called sdstrasamdsokti. 

In Sanskrit literature, there are some strange metaphors 
at which some English critics evince surprise. As for 
instance, we never have simple asi (sword), but only the ‘ creep¬ 
er-like sword’ {asilatd). Among our own critics, Ksemendra 
has said, in his Aucityavicdracarcdy that such a delightful object 
as the moon ought not to be conceived as citdeakra. Things 
repellent and terrible by themselves must never be conceived in 
images of charm and love. But while describing the death 
of enemies, their sufferings, etc. the poet does employ such 
imagery, sometimes callously and sometimes in a light vein. 
The falling warriors are said to embrace earth; and Kalidasa 
describes Tataka passing away into Death’s abode as going 
to her lover. 

Sdstrasamdsokti has given rise to sheer pedantry. In 
an age of poetry when poets were scholars with proficiency 
in all the Darsana-s and branches of learning, nothing could 
satisfy the writer or reader but high-flown rapproachement 
with Sastraic ideas. Visakhadatta’s claim for dramatic 
genius would hardly be less if he had not written sadhye 
nikitam anvayena ghatitam bibhrat sapakse sthitim^ etc. The 
Naisadhakara beats his own drum on this point, grantha^ 
_granthiriha kvacid kvacid api nydsi prayatndn mayd. All the 
Darsana-s and the subtleties thereof find a place in his poem. 
See the Tarka here: anumito ^pi sa bdspaniriksandt vyabhicaedra 
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na tdpakaro nalah {Mai.y IV. 18). Surely, poetry must give 
teaching {upadesa) ; the sublime thoughts, the deep 
philosophies—all these the poet must give expression to; 
but this sdstrasamdsokti is hardly that. 

The last Alamkara that wc shall consider here specially is 
that variety of aprastutaprahmsd or anyokti called anydpadesa. 
If poetry is a criticism of life, anydpadesa is poetry above all 
other types. In it, the poet points out the flaws and failings 
of men, praises their nobility, bitingly remarks about men’s 
meanness, and makes fun of and satirizes every aspect of 
human character. Bhatta Bhallata’s century of anydpadesa 
has some very fine verses. Nllakantha Diksita’s anydpadesa 
is unequalled in this branch. In the anthologies, there arc 
some brilliant anydpades'a verses. Most of the other anyd¬ 
padesa centuries arc trash. A few objects like the sea, the sun^ 
the moon, the lotus, the cuckoo and the mango in contrast with 
the crow and the margosa, the rains and the frogs—these 
trite subjects were exploited through stale ideas for a hundred 
and more verses. The poet did not pick out any particular, 
subtle or prominent defect of humanity to criticize, or good 
quality to praise. Not finding anything striking to write a 
verse with life, these poets dashed off verse after verse, retailing 
one triviality after another. Anydpadesa is a type of literature 
that can never be written at a sitting by ‘ instant poets 
{diukavi-s)y but must be written on occasions, must be made 
to accumulate into a collection in the course of the varied 
life of a poet, rich with experience. If Bhallata wrote the 
verse on the ignoble dust, which, by the kicking up of the 
fickle wind, got on the very tops of the mountains: yejdtyd 
laghavah sadaiva ganandmydtd naye kutracit, etc. we know Bhallata 
felt the poignant grief; wc know from the Rdjataranginl that 
in the reign of the mean and wicked Samkaravarman (a.d. 
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882-902), great men like poet Bhallata had to earn their 
livelihood by doing all sorts of services, that poets were not 
given gifts and that the porter Lavata drew fabulous salaries, 
enjoying high favour.^ 

But small minds, manddh kavivasahprdrthinah^ never thought 
themselves successful if they had not finished off in their 
literary career a century of anyapadesa and immediately they 
made a parikarahandha and began exploiting the sun and the 
moon, the mallwalli, etc. 

We have thus far considered figures of sense. Poetry, as it 
is required to be sensuous, must be pleasing to the car also. 
The form of the expression too must be beautiful, must have 
music and flow. The poet must look to harmony, balance, 
and climax in his sentences. Metre itself owes its origin to 
this requirement as also to the emotional upsurge. Keith 
grants that the Sanskrit poets have certainly a better ear 
than themselves (foreigners) to the music of the words—the 
appropriateness of sound to suggest the meaning and senti¬ 
ment. What a verse did Bhavabhuti write! 

UUararamacarita, II. 7. 

It is really a marvel of sound-effect that Bana produces with 
utmost case: 

1 Kalhana, RT, V. 204 ff. 

See also my article on the Bkallafa Sataka in the Annals of the Venka- 
tesvara Oriental Institute^ Tirupati, vol. I, no, 1. 
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Harsacariia^ I. 

t23?cl5IT^qf 

I ibid., III. 

One cannot select from Bana; the reader with keen sensibility 
hears the metallic sound of Airavata striking its tusk on a 
golden pavement, sees ih<^ rolling clouds, sees the stream 
stumbling and rushing out of each of the three blocking 
words, grdva, grdha, grama; and in the stillness of his mind, 
he feels the long-drawn silvery voice of female swans in the 
ponds on the outskirts of the city, slowly dying. Colour, 
smell, sound and touch, we arc able directly to realize in 
Kalidasa’s verse: 

m #iiT 

f^qRId: II Megha., 31. 

Note especially the onomatopoeic effect of the sibilant 
doubled by the samdhi, in the expression siprdvdtah. When 
Kalidasa said of Aja, talpani ujjhammA'flm, we sec how Aja 
briskly rose up from his bed, unlike the slothful and sleepy; 
and the sternness of Nandin’s command to the Gana-s not to 
.give way to cdpala^ rings in our own ears when we read 

i ks, hi. 42 . 
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Bhavabhuti was as great a master of words; surely delicate 
and charming effects were easy of achievement for him when 
they were needed; but he also discovered the sound-effects 
required for the raudra and bibhatsa Rasa-s; what he created^ 
others still live upon. In the Smasanahka of the Mdlatl- 
mddhava^ he makes one's flesh creep, hair stand on end, and 
feet step back in fright. The owl, the jackal, the water of 
the river rushing through skeletons—eerincss gathers round 
when we read: 



V. 19. 

Take that verse again in his Mahdvlracarita which brings on 
Tataka, the demoness: 

The concepts of Riti and Vrtti in poetics owe their for¬ 
mulation to a study of these sound-effects. These effects also 
enhance Rasa. It is said that the first gait of the actor on the 
stage interprets him and his character to the audience; that first 
impression stands to the last. So also the first effect a verse,, 
on its mere reading or hearing, produces holds the mind to the 
end. For the Rasa to be suggested, even the assonance of 
sounds or the clash of words is welcome and appropriate 
means. 

A further carrying out of these ideas gives rise to the 
Sabdalamkara of anuprdsa of different varieties. l^\xtyamaka~Sy 

^ vide below chapter on Aucitya. Also Dkva. A,, III. 
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as Dandin says, are not good, tattu naikdntamadhuram (I. 61). 
They have the least to do with Rasa. Anandavardhana 
lays down the following rules for the use of anuprdsa and 
yamaka\ 

^gqi^T: || 

iWlt^ II 

Dhva. A.y p. 85, Karika-s IS-16. 

In such Rasa-s as Srhgara and Karuna, the elaborate and 
artificial figures of sound have no place. Valmiki has shown 
that in a mere description, rhymes find a proper place. The 
famous description of the moonlit night in the Sundarakan^a, 
sa tatra madhyamgaiam ammmantamy etc. is an example. There 
is a particular tendency in the Rdmdyanay which is seen even 
in the Rgveda^ to juxtapose similar sound-groups, an effect 
which Kalidasa and Asvaghosa adopted from the master. 
Valmiki writes padbhydm pddavatam varah^ daksino daksindm 
diiarriy rdvano lokardvanahy etc. These do not do violence to 
the sense and at the same time add to the charm of the diction. 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamia especially delights in such innocent 
assonances: 

^ II V. 23. 

^ etc. II. 30. 
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See also Sriharsa, Jfaisadha, VI. 1: 

Rfg: fsRWIR: I 

Tarnaka differs in that it needs special effort and drags 
the poet away from his concentration in Rasa. However 
easily, like a latter-day adept at this yamaka-cra.ft, a poet 
may get it, it is undesirable and improper in so far as it 
distracts and stops our minds from proceeding beyond itself— 
our minds which must reach the Rasa enshrined in the inner 
sanctum (See Dhva. A,, p. 85). In the ninth canto of the 
Raghuvamsa however, the theme is only a description of the 
season, summer, and the hunting of the king. In such places, 
Anandavardhana allows option in using the yamaka. But there 
are descriptions both by Valmiki and Kalidasa which do not 
employ sound-figures and link every descriptive detail with 
the context. For example, the description of spring opening 
the Kiskindhakanda and the description of the sarad or 
autumnal season in canto IV of the Raghuvamsa. The 
canonists permit the yamaka-m^d and duskara-m^,d poets to 
satisfy themselves in situations of rasdbhdsa. The bandha-s 
of various types, ekdksara^ nirosthya —these have nothing to do 
with poetry. It is regrettable that after Bharavi and Magha, 
these became part of the definition of Mahakavya. 

A bad ideal for prose was deduced by the latter-day poets 
from Bana and from such remarks as gadyam kavindm nikasam 
vadanti^ ojah samdsabhUyastvam etad gadyasya jivitam, etc. With¬ 
out endless compounds and jingle of sounds, no prose was 
possible after a time. So much so that as time passed, certain 
word-groups were effected, one word in which would not 
occur without the other. Malli would not come out without 
vain and the sound of nupura was always introduced as 
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manjumahjirasihjd. All the rivers looked tvangattungataranga- 
ranga. In ideas and words, a stock diction grew and poesy 
became a mechanical craft. In his book on poetic diction, 
Thomas Quayle says of the eighteenth century poetry in 
England: ‘ And the same lack of direct observation and indi¬ 
vidual expression is obvious whenever the classicists have to 
mention birds or animals. . . . And it has been well remarked 
that if we are to judge from their verse, most of the poets of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth centur^^ knew no bird except 
the goldfinch or nightingale and even these probably only 
by hearsay. For the same generalized diction is usually 
called upon and birds are merely a “ feathered ”, “ tuneful”, 
‘‘ plumy ”, or ‘‘ warbling ” choir . . How true these re¬ 
marks arc of our Sanskrit poets who produced Mahakavya-s 
at the shortest notice, who could describe the Himalayas and 
the Ganga and the ocean without seeing them and at whose 
command there were dictionaries and stock expressions and 
stock ideas, including the white fame of the king comparable 
to the autumnal moonlight, the blazing sun of his prowess, 
the spring (vasania)^ the malaya-mdrutay the bhrngisamgita and 
so on. To this race of poets apply these lines of Keats: 

Beauty was awake! 

Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit. 

Their verses tallied. Easy was the task: 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. 


‘ Sleep and Poetry * 
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To conclude, poetry is neither pure emotion and thought 
nor mere manner. A beautiful idea must appropriately in¬ 
carnate itself in a beautiful expression. This defines Alamkara 
and its place and function. The function of Alamkara is to 
heighten the effect; it is to aid the poet to speak more pointedly. 
Whether the poet exalts or does the opposite, Alamkara is to 
help him. Says Mahimabhatta: 

ii vv, p. 53. 

As such, these Alamkara-s should flow out of Rasa. As 
emotion is depicted, the Alamkara-s must come into being 
without the poet consciously striving after them. They 
must be irremovable, structural, organic: rasdksipta, aprthag- 
yatna-nirvartya. These words of Mahimabhatta arc pertinent 
here: 


I . . . 

^ t II ^ vv, II, p. 87 . 


Figures are thus legitimate, though a proper use of them 
is a gift which only the greater among the poets arc endowed 
with. Be it a Sabdalamkara or an Arthalamkara, be it a 
sound-effect or a striking turn of idea, it is not bahiranga or 

^ vide also FF, the dntara-iloka-s 76-7 on p. 87. There are 
very valuable ideas on Alainkaraucitya in Vimar&i 2 of the 
Vyaktiviveka, 
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•extrinsic to Rasa, so long as it is useful for Rasa. Effective 
expression, the embodiment of the poet’s idea, is Alamkara. 
It is not as if they are in some separate place, like jewels in a 
box, to be taken and added. As has been explained in the 
opening part of this chapter, the several ways of expressing 
ideas which are to convey the Rasa are called Alamkara-s. 

Anandavardhana, p. 87. 

II Mahimabhatta, p. 87. 

From Rasa to the musical sound which aids its realization, 
poetry is one unity, one complex of rich experience. 

The purposiveness of Alamkara is inevitable like the pur¬ 
posiveness of poetry. One should not judge Alamkara and 
poetry from a purely utilitarian point of view. There is 
simply beautiful poetry, which is nothing but the poet’s 
desire to express taken shape. ‘ These very decorations carry 
the emotional motive of the poet which says “ I find joy in 
my creations; it is good ‘ When in some pure moments 
of ecstasy we realize this in the world around us, we see 
the world not as merely existing but as decorated in its 
forms, sounds, colours, and lines, we feci in our hearts that 
there is one who through all things proclaims “ I have joy 
in my creation ”.’ ^ Nature is the creation of God’s /f/J, 
poetry, of the poet’s lild. 

^ Tagore, ‘ The Creative Ideal in the collection CreoAve 
Unity^ Macmillan, 1925. 
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Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjari, p. 130, 


It is a proper emphasis on both the content, emotion and 
drought, and the form, the poetic expression,^ that is contained 
in die dictum of the Sanskrit critics that poetry is ukti-pradhana 
or abhidhd-pradhana. As Tauta says in the well-known passage 
quoted by Hemacandra [KAn, p. 316), one may have the 
vision, [dariana] and be only a seer {rsi), but he becomes a 
poet {kavi) only when he renders that vision into beautiful 
language [varnana)P The poetic expression is, generally 
speaking, heightened or made striking by an out-of-the-way¬ 
ness, which is called Vakrokti or Alarnkara. This striking 
quality of the figure is pervasive of the whole range of the 
form and helps to ‘ detect ’ poetry. When the figurative 
deviation from the ordinary mode of speaking is scrutinized, 
it is found that, in some cases, the deviation is more than in 
others. Indeed, there are cases which do not show any deter¬ 
minable and definable deviation, cases which we call ‘ natural 


^ See also chapter XI on ‘ Bhoja and Svabhavokti ’ in 
Bhoja's Srngara PrakdSa, pp. 132-7. 

* Says Oscar Wilde in The Picture of Dorian Gray, p. 159: 
* For, canons of good society are, or should be, the same as canons 
of art. Form is absolutely essential to it.’ 

• See also above p. 53. 
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description Such * natural description when it is of an 
emotional situation, is called a case of Rasa, or Rasa-ukti 
according to Bhoja;^ and when it is of anything else or of an 
object of Nature, it is called Svabhavokti. This chapter is 
devoted to a survey of the history of this concept Svabhavokti. 

We first catch a glimpse of Svabhfivokti in the introductory 
verses in Bana’s Harsacarita: 

5^ II I, introd. verse 8. 

Jati is the old name of Svabhavokti. Bana says that Jati or 
Svabhavokti must not be grdmya^ ordinary, vulgar, insipid or 
stale. Jati is the statement of things as they arc. That is 
what the ordinary speaker and writer does. Poverty of poetic 
power, absence of a wizard-force with words, a sense of bare 
necessity, parsimony in expression, a sense of sufficiency, an 
anxiety to state the bald truth with absolute fidelity to facts— 
these produce a kind of expression which is a bare statement 
of things as they are. Ordinary talk, legal expressions, and 
scientific writings are examples. These two, ordinary talk 
and the technical jargon of science (laukika and idstrlya ex¬ 
pressions) are both excluded from the scope of Jati. Jati is 
a poet’s statement of the natural state of things. Hence does 
Bana say that Jati has to be agrdmya? 

^ Sec Bhoja's Srngdra Prakdsa^ pp. 109 ff. 

2 Vidyanatha qualifies Svabhavokti by the word edru: 

I p. 277. 

And Kumarasvamin explains that cam means agrdmya\ only a 
beautiful statement of things as they are, is Svabhavokti: 

qg ... sra 

Pra. Rud., p. 277. 
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How this ‘ natural description * came to be called Jati is 
a question worth investigating. Perhaps Jati refers to its origin 
from the root jan and means the presence or presentation 
of things as they arise or are. Or Jati refers to the general 
characteristics that go to mark out a thing or a class of things.^ 
Objects like trees, birds and deer are described, delineating 
graphically the attributes and actions of their class. This 
would form a description of Jati and perhaps this was the 
earliest variety of natural description to be recognized and 
christened among Alamkara-s. As a matter of fact, we find 
Dandin giving four classes of Svabhavokti: Jati, Dravya, 
Guna and Kriya. It is reasonable to believe that the first and 
earliest variety, Jati, was extended as a name to the rest also. 
Says Dandin: 

III. 8. 



And he illustrates Jati-Svabhavokti by a description of the 
class-attributes of the species of birds called parrots: 



II II. 9. 


This carutva and agrdmyata are involved in the very conception 
of the Svabhavokti Alamkara and hence, Kuntaka’s fear that the 
cart-driver’s talk also will become Svabhavokti is unfounded. 

sn^, I vj, I, p. 24. 

^ Compare the discussion in Sastra-s about Jati as a padartha, 
along with vyakti and dkrti. The view that Jati is paddrtha was 
held by Vajapyayana and also by the MImamsaka-s. 
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We miss the word jdti in Bhamalia but not the concept 
of ‘ natural description.’ In the introductory paragraph, it 
was pointed out that the proper garb for a poetc idea is a 
striking form, emphatic by virtue of its heightened nature; 
but that within its realm, there arc varying degrees of this 
quality of strikingnesSj force and departure from the normal 
mode of expression; and that, comparatively speaking, there 
are cases in which such deviation is least and which, as a 
consequence, are called Svabhava-ukti, ‘ natural expression 
Now, Bhamaha proceeded with his treatment of poetry 
thus: Flaws must be avoided in expression and though a 
flawless piece by itself may be lovely, because of its natural 
beauty, yet embellishments beautify it, as ornaments beautify 
even the naturally lovely face of a woman. 

^ srTRrR II 1 .13. 

When Bhamaha says thus that a lovely face does not shine 
without ornaments, he seems to contradict himself. The con¬ 
clusion we can draw from this verse is that though Bhamaha 
emphasizes ornament very much, he is aware of a beauty 
which is natural to a piece of poetry, and which is not born 
of ornament. This ornament or Alamkara is a certain striking 
departure in expression for Bhamaha. When no such striking 

^ Rudrata made such an analysis of figures and his first class 
of Alamkara-s forming the Vastava group involves the least 
figurative vaicitrya. Of the many in this group, the Vastava 
figure par excellence^ as Namisadhu specially points out, is Jati. 
And it is because Jati concerns itself directly with the thing as 
it is, without any great labda^vaicitryay that Bhoja counts Jati as 
an Arthalamkara and that, the first. 
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departure is recognizable, the expression is not an Alamkara^ 
This is clear when Bhamaha refutes hetu^ suksma and leia as- 
Alamkara-s, since, according to him, the expression as a whole- 
in these cases does not show any vakrokti, 

m: I 
II II. 86. 

If this vakratva is not to be found, the expression is mere 
‘ news mere information-giving; it is vdrtd. Following the 
above-quoted verse, Bhamaha says: 

q%ii: 1 

IIII. 87. 

The first line here is an instance of an utterance which as a 
whole, samuddya-abhidhdna^ is bereft of any vakrokti; and 
this is what is called vdrtd^ news. Thus as against poetry, 
there is set this vdrtdy which may be insipid loka-vdrtd or 
technical sdstra-vdrtd, Vdrtdy however, differs from Jati or 
Svabhavokti; for vdrtd is, to adopt Sana’s language, grdmyd 
jdtih. Thus, we have ordinary expression which is vdrtd; 
then natural poetic expression called Jati or Svabhavokti and 
then Vakrokti. 

If these meanings are not settled thus, there would be a 
loose use of vdrtd or Jati. Dandin uses the word svabhdvokti 
or jdti loosely when he says: sdstresvasyaiva sdmrdjyam; he refers- 
here to vdrtd only. Similarly vdrtd also has been loosely 
used as a synonym of Jati. Just after atisayoktiy yathdsarn- 
kkya and utpreksdy we find Bhatti illustrating a figure called’ 
vdrtdy by a verse describing the mountain Mahendra. 
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q55^*n^cflWffP| II X. 45. 

This shows that vdrtd is meant as a synonym of Jati or Sva- 
bhavokti and that in the pre-Bhamaha literature, Svabhavokti 
was recognized by some, some called it Svabhavokti, otlicrs 
Jati and still others vdrtd. Bhatti must be taken as calling it 
vdrtd. The Vimudharmottara^ in its small section on Alarn- 
kara, calls it vdrtd'. 

In Bhamaha, we find vdrtd distinguished from Svabhavokti; 
he restricts vdrtd to non-poetic utterances in which there is no 
vakrokti. Dandin docs not mention the word vdrtd (amidst 
Alamkara-s) but uses the words Jati and Svabhavokti as 
synonyms. 

The Jayamangald ^ on Bhatti has an original explanation 
to offer on vdrtd^ not found elsewhere. It says: 

I ?ir ^iT, i m 

2IT I cisil =ti^— 

^ RRT II (Bhamaha, II. 93.) 

^ There is considerable difference between the Jayamangald 
and Mallinatha’s gloss on Bhatti on the question of the particular 
Alamkara illustrated in a particular verse of Bhatti. Atha laksmanay 
etc., X. 42 or 43, is an illustration of Svabhavokti for Mallinatha 
and of Atisayokti (what a difference!) for iht Jayamangald. If the 
Jayamangald sees vdrtd in X. 45 or 46, Mallinatha secs Ati^yokti 
there. In the case of some verses, Mallinatha does not point out 
any figure. And this difference between the commentators on 
Bhatti does not seem to have been pointed out by scholars. 
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5rrai«? i%oF: 1 

^4 fRite ir^ II I 

NS. cd., under X. 46. 

In Bhatti, the word Svabhavokti is absent. There is 
only vdrtd, which is illustrated by a natural description of a 
mountain. From this we must conclude that Bhatti must be 
understood to hold according to writers whom Bhamaha did 
not follow, that vdrtd was synonymous with Jati and Svabha¬ 
vokti. But the Jayamangald closely follows Bhamaha whose 
text alone it quotes. It explains Bhatti by Bhamaha and 
naturally there is some difficulty. The Jayamangald starts 
with two definite ideas: (1) that Bhamaha accepts an Alam- 
kara called Svabhavokti and (2) that the verse on vdrtd is 
a verse on an Alamkara called vdrtd^ with an illustration in 
the first line. Hence, the Jayamangald reads the verse on 
3)drtd differently: 

for 

Having started with these two ideas, the Jayamangald 
has to indicate the difference between vdrtd and S> abhavokti. 
It says ingeniously that there is one major Alamkara called 
vdrtd which is the stating of things in strict accordance with their 
natural state and that it has two subdivisions: viiista and 
nirvisista. The visista vdrtd is called Svabhavokti and the 
nirviSistd vdrtd is simply called vdrtd. Bhatti’s verse is an 
illustration of the former. From the JayamangaWs 
"we see that by viiista^ it means the description of one particular 
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object with its attributes^ and by nirvisista^ the description 
of a composite view of Nature or one in which there are no 
attributes added to the objects which are just presented; the 
former is illustrated by Bhatti’s description of Mt. Mahendra 
with its attributes, and the latter by gato \stam arkak^ etc.^ 
But Bhamaha kept vdrtd and Svabhavokti separate. The 
latter, he refers to as an Alamkara and illustrates. The former, 
he refers to with derision as a name for insipid detailing of 
some facts, for expressions devoid of striking deviation. 
Closely following, as it does, his rejection of hetu^ suksma 
and leia which do not show any vakratva, the verse does^ 
not seem to yield itself to the different reading and conse¬ 
quent different meaning which the Jayamangald gives it. 
That the verse mentioning hetUy suksma and lesa and the 
next verse speaking of gato \Uam arkah^ etc. as mere vdrtd^ go 
together is proved by a reference to Dandin where Bhamaha, 
II. 86-87 are taken together. Dandin, in the Hetucakra, 
speaks of gato "stam arkaky etc. as jndpaka hetu Alamkara and 
considers it as uttamabhusana as if to spite him who referred 
to hetu together with suksma and leia as no Alamkara at all.^ 
Thus I am of opinion that the word vdrtd in Bhamaha 
is not the name of an Alamkara. Dr. De is of opinion that 

^ Dr. S. K. De says {Sk, Poe,y I, p. 53) that Bhatti does not 
recognize Svabhavokti. Wc do not know that, for as Dr. De 
himself points out (p. 52), the Jayamangald is the guide to what 
Bhatti recognized and illustrated. According to Mallinatha, 
X. 42 (or 43), atha laksmana, etc. is Bhatti’s illustration of 
Svabhavokti; and in X. 45 (or 46) where the Jayamangald sees 
vdrtdy Mallinatha sees atiiayoktil 

2 From this we have to infer that s<jPy.nred|ec^oiiof Bha¬ 
maha whom Bhamaha criticizes but whom Dahm^fr^lln^, 
the instance gato ^starn arkahy etc. and held, it as an Alamkara 
called hetu. 
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there is an Alamkara called vdrtd which Bhamaha mentions 
and rejects in the passage discussed above. On p. 36 of vol. II 
of his work on poetics, he says that in the second stage of the 
development of Alamkara-s was added ‘ a seventh figure 
vdrtd which is referred to by Dandin in I. 85 but which is 
not accepted by Bhamaha On p. 109 (ibid.), he says: 

‘ With Bhamaha he [Dandin] alludes to vdrtd (I. 85) which 
is illustrated by Bhatti but which disappears from later 
poetics, being included perhaps in the scope of Svabhavokti.’ 
Mm. P. V. Kane also opines that in the passage discussed 
above, an Alamkara called vdrtd is rejected by Bhamaha. 
Such a view does not seem to be tenable. The Jayamangald 
w’hich speaks of a vdrtdlarnkdra has a curious reading for 
the second line of Bhamaha’s verse. This reading itself does 
not agree with the context in Bhamaha, If Bhamaha is 
refuting an Alarnkara of some predecessor, called vdrtd in 
that verse, the verse must have been written otlierwisc. 
As it is, it must be taken as closely connected with the previous 
verse refuting hetu, suksma and lesa and must be taken to give 
an instance of an abhidfidna-samuddya, an expression as a 
whole, which has no vakrokti {yakroktyanabhidhdna) ; and hence 
not a case of Kavya {ityevamddi kirn kdvyaml) but only a bald 
communication of facts {vdrtdm endrn pracaksate). It is clear 
that in Bhamaha, vdrtd is not used as the name of an Alamkara. 
Nor has vdrtdy the Alamkara, anything to do with the word 
vdrtd in Dandin, I. 85, but of which more in the section 
on Dandin. 

Soon, after dealing with a few Alarnkara-s, Bhamaha 
comes to Svabhavokti: 


31^91 qsff 11 
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(or I 

»1T ^ iTlq; || II. 93-4. 


There is a discussion among scholars on the question: Did 
Bhamaha accept Svabhavokti as an Alainkara? Some say that 
the somewhat indifferent reference to it in the words ili kecit 
pracaksale shows that Bhamaha did no I accept it as an Alam- 
kara. As regaids Bhamaha’s attitude towards Svabhavokti, 
one purvapaksa is completely ruled out, namely that it is 
not mentioned by him. Bhamaha mentions, defines and 
illustrates it. In this respect, it resembles dsis^ III. 55-6. 
To begin with, the fact that Bhamaha defines and illustrates 
Svabhavokti is some proof of his acceptance of it as a figure. 
The figures which Bhamaha docs not accept are not referred to 
by him in such terms. If he does not accept a figure, he says 
ndlamkdratayd matah. Witness the case of hetu^ suksma and lesa. 
The words iti kecit pracaksate is no argument for assuming that 
Bhamaha does not accept Svabhavokti. Many Alarnkara-s 
are introduced in these terms. These words cannot serve as 
an argument even for tlie view that Svabhavokti has a dubious 
existence in Bhamaha. Dr. De sometimes speaks of Svabha¬ 
vokti as having a dubious existence in Bhamaha though in 
vol. II of his Poetics and in his Introduction to his edition of 
the Vakroktijivita, he is of the view that Bhamaha docs not 
accept this figure. Dr. A. Sankaran says in his Theories of 
Rasa and Dhvani (p. 22) that Bhamalia does not accept this 
figure. D. T. Tatacharya examines these views and replies 
to them in his M.O.L. essay on the ‘ Definition of Poetry ’, 
published in the JOR^ Madras.^ Udbhata and Runtaka 


iVoL III, pp. 332-8. 
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considered Bhamaha as accepting Svabhavokti. Udbhata 
has enumerated and defined Svabhavokti in the same order 
and place as in Bhamaha. The ‘ ancients ’ (ciramtana-^s) 
who figure in Kuntaka’s purvapaksa as accepting Svabhavokti, 
include Bhamaha. Bhoja who digests completely Bhamaha,. 
Dandin and Rudrata gives Bhamaha’s illustration of Svabha¬ 
vokti in his treatment of that figure which shows that, accord¬ 
ing to Bhoja, Bhamaha accepted that figure. If Kuntaka had 
the slightest hint that Bhamaha did not accept this figure, he 
would have reinforced his critique against Svabhavokti with a 
reference to Bhamaha’s text to that effect. 

On p. 61 of vol. II of his Poetics^ Dr. De says: ‘ When 
words are used in the ordinary manner of common parlance, 
as people without a poetic turn of mind use them, there is no 
special charm or strikingness. Such Svabhavokti or ‘‘natural 
mode of speech to which Dandin is so partial but which he 
also distinguishes from Vakrokti, is not acceptable to Bhamaha 
and Kuntaka, who refuse to acknowledge it as a poetic figure 
at all.’^ One cannot point out any passage in Bhamaha 
which refutes Svabhavokti and it is wrong to club Bhamaha 
with Kuntaka who elaborately argues against Svabhavokti, 
as can be seen in a further section. And there is nothing like 
partiality for Svabhavokti in Dandin. If one views Bhamaha 
as being inimical to this figure, he imagines Dandin to be 
overfond of it. Nor is the attribute ddyd alamkrtih applied 
by Dandin to Svabhavokti a sign of his partiality for it. The 
attribute only means that in the field of poetic expression 


^ No Alamkarika gives such a definition of Svabhavokti. 
As I have pointed out at every step, according to all writers, 
Svabhavokti is not a bald statement but has necessarily to be 
* striking *. 
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where Vakrokti rises gradually, Svabhavokti stands first or at 
the bottom involving the least vakratd\ it is the starting point, 
the ground for Vakrokti to come into further play. 

Sri Tatacharya has, it seems, committed an excess while 
trying to prove that Bhamaha accepted Svabhavokti. He says 
that when Bhamaha said 

Srfe I I. 39. 

he meant like Dandin to divide poetic expression into two 
realms, Vakrokti and Svabhavokti; and Tatacharya puts 
a forced interpretation on vakrasvabhdvoktyd which does not 
mean vakroktyd and svabhdvoktyd but means only vakra-svarupa- 
uktyd^ the word svabhdva here meaning ‘ of the nature of \ 
Consequently Tatacharya holds that Bhamaha also, like 
Dandin, classified vdnmaya into two classes: Svabhavokti and 
Vakrokti. Tatacharya says: ‘ As is shown above, in Bhamaha’s 
view, all the Alarnkara-s other than the one Svabhavokti, 
are governed by the Vakrokti-principle.’ This is Dandin’s 
view,^ not Bhiimaha’s. To Bhamaha, the absence of vakratd 
or vakrokti eliminates an expression from the fold of Alamkara; 
it will not be Svabhavokti but vdrtd —not like dkroianndhvayariy 
etc. but like gato ^stam arkaky etc. For Bhamaha Vakrokti is 
Alamkara, and Svabhavokti also which has its own degree 
of vakratd marking it off from mere vdrtd is comprised in 
Vakrokti. Dandin examined the realm of poetic speech with 
greater keenness and said that since in Svabhavokti, the 
vakratd is least, let it stand apart. And even to this Dandin, 
the expression of Rasa, rasa-ukti, is still part of Vakrokti, 
and Bhoja therefore analyzed poetic expression further into 
three classes: Svabhavokti, Rasokti and Vakrokti. 

Madras ed., II. 362. 

8 
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Just as Bana said that a Jdti should be agrdmyd^ Dandin 
says that it should bring before our eyes the picture vividly. 
Mdndvasthampaddrthdndm ruparri sdksdd vivrnvaii (II. S),Pratyaksam 
iva darsayantly says Tarunavacaspati, while the Hrdayarngamd 
which says sdksdd avydjena vivrnvati emphasizes that no artificial 
aid through a figurative flourish shall be used here. As 
previously indicated, Dandin gives four classes of Svabhavokti: 
Jati, Kriya, Guna and Dravya (II. 13). Bhoja {SKA, III. 
6-8) multiplies the classes: Svarupa, Samsthana, Avaslliana, 
Vesa, Vyapara, etc.; child, maiden, animal; time, place, 
etc.—elaborations borrowed by him from Rudrata.^ 

What about vdrtd in Dandin? It is not found in the con¬ 
text of Svabhavokti nor anywhere in ch. II. We find it in 
ch. I in Dandin’s treatment of the Guna called kdnti, I. 85-87: 

II 

Kdnti has a certain amount of kinship with Svabhavokti, 
since in both, there is no perceptible stepping out from the 
normal mode of saying {laukikdrtha-anatikrama). Such kdnti, 
Dandin says, is found in vdrtdbhidhdna and vamand and illustrates 
vdrtdbhidhdna with the following verse: 

^ifSl I 

ii i. 86. 

^ The anonymous gloss on the Kdvyddaria in the NS ed. 
has a strange comment on ndndvasiham in Dandin’s definition of the 
Svabhavokti. It says that, according to some who base themselves 
on this condition of ndndvastha, only a description of an object 
in several states or of several objects in several stales, constitutes 
a Svabhavokti, and not the description of an object in a single 
state! This too literal interpretation of Dandin is not justifiable. 
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The Gaudi style which would not be content with this kind of 
expression with kdntiy would say: devadhisnyam ivdrddhyam^ etc. 
This vdrtd is a sweet compliment or word of welcome or 
inquiry on the occasion of the arrival of a worthy guest. It is 
thus clear that vdrtd here is not any Alamkara, nor the 
Alarnkara which the Jayamangald says Bhatti is illustrating. 
Such is the view of the commentators and later writers also, 
none of whom secs reference to any Alarnkara in the vdrtd 
here. Vditd ndma anyonyakathanam^ says the Hrdayarngamd, 
Hcmacandra, while reviewing the old Guria-s in his gloss on his 
own Kdvydnusdsana refers to Dandin’s kdnti in vdrtd and varnand 
and interprets vdrtd as a ‘ compliment \ tatra upacdravacanarn 
.vdrtd\ prasarnsdvacanarn varnand (p. 200). Sirnhabhupala also 
says that vdrtd is a welfare-inquiry: vdrtd ndma kuialapraina- 
purvikd sarnkathd^ (TSS cd., p. 67). Ratnesvara’s gloss on SKA, 
I, p. 114, says: andmaye priydldpe vdrtorn vdrtd ca kirtyate?- 
Rudrata classifies the Arthalamkara-s into four classes: 
vdstava, aupamya, atisaya and ilesa. All the three here except 
the first involve an embellishment by a simile or an ex¬ 
aggeration or a play on the words. In vdstava, we have the 
bare idea as it is, untwisted {aviparita); but even as Bana 
said agrdmya, Rudrata says, pustdrtha. Apusta, the bald state¬ 
ment, comes under the dosa-s. 






II 


KAk, VII. 10. 


^Gf. Jivananda Vidyasagara’s gloss on the Kdvyddarsa: 


Here is mentioned another meaning also of vdrtd as itihdsavarnana 
which is not satisfactory. But none has taken Dandin’s vdrtd 
bere as the name of an Alarnkara. 
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Namisadhu: 

3i3Br^f5nT2i^ I ^— 

‘ giiFFTf% 3%^ w. I 

gsil^ siqi^ 3 II» 

3Rq ^ ^ I 

To this class of Vastava figures, Rudrata assigns sahokti^ 
samuccaya^ Jiiti, yathdsamkhyay bhavdy parydya^ visarndy anumdnay 
dipakdy parikaray parivrtiiy parisamkhydy hetUy kdranamdld, vyatirekay. 
anyonydy uttardy sdra, suksmay lesdy avasardy militd and ekdvdlu 
Of these, Jati is Vastava pdr excellence. In VII. 30-31, Rudrata 
speaks of the several varieties of Jati, form, pose, etc. and 
subjects for Jati like children, maidens, etc. as already men¬ 
tioned. There is one point in Namisadhu’s gloss on Jati in 
Rudrata which is worth noting. He says that whereas 
vastdva means only a statement of a thing as it is, Jati im¬ 
plies a vivid picture that can create an experience [dnubhavet) of 
the thing in the mind. Jdtistu anubkavdm janayatiy ydtra 
pardstharn svdrupdm vdrnydmdndtn evd dnubhdVdmivditUi sthitdm.^ 
This is the significance of the qualification to Jati which writers, 
add, dgrdmydy edmy pustd and so on. 

Udbhata recognizes Svabhavokti and gives it with a 
definition and illustration in the third Varga: 

^ Perhaps, following Namisadhu, Srutasagara Suri, in his com¬ 
mentary on Somadeva Suri’s TaJastilakacampu (KM 70, I. 27, p. 8) 
says about svabhdvakhydna that this fixes a picture on the mind: 
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J|UHT|^JTrI)M 3Jn3^: II III. 8. 9. 

What must be noted in Udbhata’s treatment of Svabhavokti 
is his unwarranted restriction of the scope of Svabhavokti 
to the kevdkay eagerness or fondness, in their respective 
activities of young ones of animals and the like.^ Neither 
to one class of beings like the young animals nor to one 
aspect only, namely action {kriyd) can Svabhavokti be restrict- 
•ed. The commentary on Udbhata’s KASS published in the 
GOS as Tilaka’s, definitely says that a description of the 
nature of things as such is not Svabhavokti but only the 
htvdka of young animals and the like in their activities: 
vydpdrapravrttasya bdlamrgddeh samucitahevdkanibandhanam sva- 
bhdvoktih | na tu svabhdvamdtrakathanam. But, fortunately, 
Pratiharenduraja liberally interprets hevdka and enlarges the 
scope of this figure to its normal extent. 

^ From the beginning, the illustrations have had a preference 
for animals, birds, rural folk, etc. These not only come first 
when one thinks of Nature but also there is this fact that descrip¬ 
tions of human characters involved in the theme come under 
some of the Rasa-s depicted and for purposes of effective expression, 
the treatment of these would involve some specific Alamkara-s like 
simile, mataphor, etc. This must have weighed with Udbhato 
when he mentioned especially the class of beings figuring in Svabha¬ 
vokti. Hamsamitthu, in his Hamsavildsa (ch. 43, p. 241), 
evidently follows this line of thought when he confines it to 
* inferior things ’, i.e. those coming under uddipana-vibhdva\ 

It may be noted that although they do not say this in so many 
words, many writers mention in their definitions of Jati, words 
like vastu and paddrtha for the things to be described. 
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Damodaragupta, contemporary and colleague of Ananda-^ 
vardhana, recognized Jati as an Alamkara. He says in his- 
Kuttanimatay 786: 

Bhoja’s treatment of Svabhavokti has somethig note¬ 
worthy, both in his Sarasvatikanthdbharana and the Srngdra^- 
prakdsa. The SKA, says in III. 4-5: 

5nqiliqfS|(qft)M ^ II 

Characteristics which arc inherent in things in their several 
states and which, by nature, pertain to them form the 
subject of Jati, By the second qualification that the charac¬ 
teristics shall pertain to the things by nature, svebhyah svebhyo 
nisargebhyah, Bhoja, as explained by Ratnesvara, excludes 
external associations like reminiscences, reflections, etc. on 
seeing the objects.- The first qualification is fully explained 
in the second verse from which we learn that it is intended 
to keep distinct the Alamkara Svabhavokti and the Guna 
arthavyakti. This question takes us to Vamana’s arthaguna 
arthavyakti in the definition of which Vamana uses the word 

^ For this correct reading, see Bhatta Gopala’s gloss on the 
Kdvyaprakdsa, 

2;^^ eisqiqr; + + Weft’ 

WcI SHf—I | Ratnesvara. 
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vastusvabhdva and whose two illustrations are simply two cases 
of Svabhavokti. [KASuy III. 2. 13). Vastusvabkdvasphutatvam 
arthavyaktih | vastundm bhdvdndm svabhdvasya sphutatvam yad^ asau 
arthavyaktih. It is clear from this that cither arthavyakti or 
Svabhavokti does not obviate the need for the other; nor is 
there any need to point out how the two do not overlap. It 
is rather illogical to distinguish two things of two different 
classes, one a Guna and another an Alarnkara. This artha^ 
vyakti of Vamana is a quality pertaining to the Alarnkara 
called Svabhavokti, and to other kinds of expressions also.^ 
Still Bhqja tries to show us the difference between arthavyakti 
and Svabhavokti. He says that in arthavyakti only those 
aspects of an object arc presented which form its permanent 
distinguishing attributes {sdrvakdlikam rupam)^ whereas in 
Svabhavokti those aspects which are manifest as a result of a 
particular mood or situation {avaslhdsu jdyamdriam rUpam) are 
presented. This latter is, as contrasted with the ‘ sarvakdlika-* 
svarupa ’, an ‘ dgantuka-svarupa \ Says Ratnesvara: 

3ti;i i era 

This is an unnecessary distinction which brings in its 
train an unwarranted restriction of the scope of Svabhavokti 

^ Mammata rightly realizes arthavyakti to be a quality pre¬ 
eminently necessary for all good poetry and gives its scope as 
embracing not only Svabhavokti but also cases of Rasadhvani, etc. 
See TSS ed. of the Kavyaprakasa^ ch. 8, p. 187. When Hema- 
candra says that Vamana’s arthavyakti-guna is needless, because 
it is nothing but the Alarnkara named Jati, he is not making a 
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to ‘ special states Bhoja here resembles those who dragged 
down the prabandhagunabhdvika to the state of Vakyalam- 
kara and then began propounding its difference from Sva- 
bhavokti.^ 

The Agnipurdna^ which draws upon Bhoja to a great 
extent,2 borrows this classification of the nature of a thing 
into sdrvakdlika and dgantuka or jdyamdna. The Agnipurdna 
calls Svabhrivokti by the name Svarupalanikara (ch. 344): 
svarupam atha sddrsyarn ulpreksdtisaydvapi. It defines the figure 
thus: 


a«iT i 

From its stopping with this and saying no more, wc have to 
conclude that the Agnipurdna would have Svabhavokti in both 
cases unlike Bhoja who would have arthavyakti in the former 
case. 

Besides reproducing what he said in the SKA on 
Svabhavokti or Jati, Bhoja gives an additional idea in his 
Pra, As indicated once previously, he carries out to its 
scientific length the classification in Dandin of poetic expres¬ 
sion into Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. He separates the Rasa-s 

proper criticism {api ca jdtir ndmdyam alarnkdra iti, p. 199). Cf. 
Bhat^ Gopala: Vdmanamaryddaya tu arihavyaktyd svaJbhdvoktyapaldpahy 
p. 187. 

^ See also ch. on Bhoja and Svabhavokti in Bhoja*s Sr. Pra.y 
pp. 132-7. 

* For other ideas in the Agnipurdna taken from Bhoja, see the 
present writer’s ‘Riti and Gu^a in the Agnipurdna* in the IHQ^y 
vol. X, pp. 767-79. 
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from Vakrokti’s fold and constitutes them into the third class 
called Rasokti. While doing so, he defines these three as 
expression dominated respectively by Guna, upamd and other 
Alarnkara-s, and Rcisa. 

Sr. Pra,^ Madras MS., vol. II, chapter xi, p. 372. 

This is just hinted at in the fifth chapter of the SKA 
^vhere Bhoja says; 

JnMf || v. 8. 

The idea in defining in the Sr. Pra. Svabhavokti as expression 
dominated by the Guna-s is that when there is none of the 
figures beginning with upamd^ the only thing the expression 
possesses is the Guna-s. This has been explained at length in 
Bhoja"s Sr. Pra.^ pp, 136-7. 

Bahurupamisra accepts this threefold classification of 
poetic expression in his commentary on the Daiarupaka which 
I have reviewed in detail in JO/2, vol. VIII, p. 325. 

The anonymous Sdhityamlmdrnsd^ edited in a very un¬ 
satisfactory manner in the TSS, is a work based on 
Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. which it reproduces extensively. It gives 
Bhoja’s classification of kdvya-ukti into these three classes of 
isvahhdva-^ vakra- and rasa-ukti-s^ only it calls Svabhavokti, 
rjukti (p. 99). It reproduces also the SKA verse on the dif¬ 
ference between Svabhavokti and arthavyakti. 

In connection with Mammata’s treatment of Svabhavokti, 
the only interesting point to which attention can be drawn is 
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Vidyacakaravartin’s rather incorrect understanding and con¬ 
sequent needless criticism of the sandhivigrahika, a point 
which I have set forth at some length in a note in the ABORI^ 
vol. XIV, pp. 251 and 254. 

In the history of the concept of Svabhavokti, the names 
of Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta stand out prominently. The 
former denies that it is an Alamkara and the latter comes out 
with an eloquent defence of it as an Alamkara. Kuntaka 
must be taken as a follower of Bhamaha with this diffe¬ 
rence that while for Bhamaha, Svabhavokti is comprehended 
as a variety of Alamkara in Vakrokti, for Kuntaka, Svabha¬ 
vokti is not to be called an Alamkara or a species of Vakrokti 
because it is the very nature of the idea which forms the 
material for the further employment of Vakrokti. That is, 
Kuntaka considers Svabhavokti as the alamkdrya^ i.e. the 
kdvyasarlra and if it is itself called Alamkara, it will be an 
impossible case of Alamkara decorating itself, as impossible as 
mounting on one’s shoulders. Kuntaka is not behind any¬ 
body in his appreciation of verses of unembellished grace, 
but in all those cases he would say that the subject or idea 
itself, the vasiu^ has an innate beauty {saundarya) or distinctive¬ 
ness {vakratd). Gases which arc Svabhavokti for others would 
be cases of vastuvakratd for Kuntaka. But vastu which has 
vakratd is different from ordinary vastu devoid of vakratdy as 
in ordinary talk; docs not, then, this distinguishing vakratd 
which separates lokavastu and kdvyavastu amount to Alamkara? 
It may not be so much vicchitti as is found in other species of 
Vakrokti but yet it is some vicchitti and as such is Alamkara; 
and it docs not pertain ordinarily to all instances; only poets 
arc able to say things with that vastuvakratd. And vakratd is 
Vakrokti. To this Kuntaka would reply that as far as poetry 
is concerned, only such vastu as has beauty is relevant; the 
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bare vastu is out of the scope of the discussion. But, if on 
the score of this vakratd^ one would call a svabhdvdkhydna as 
Svabhavokti Alamkara, Kuntaka would seem to yield a little 
that there is after all only a dispute in names. 


3R5*l^sfi I ^ VJ, p. 139. 


In the second Vimarsa of his Vyaktiviveka^ Mahima- 
bhatta speaks of five flaws the last of which is vdcya-avacana 
under which he treats of a closely related flaw, avdcya-vacana^ 
the saying of what ought not to be said. Attributes which 
just mention a thing and which do not add to the signifi¬ 
cance, or words which do not heighten the aspects of things. 


^ As Valmiki also would say (while describing Sita): vapusd 
cdpyalamkrtd (Sundara, 17. 25). The best illustration of what 
Kuntaka calls svamakimnd bhusandntara-asahisnu^ because of its 
own innate beauty, cannot tolerate an ornament, is in Kalidasa’s 
description of Parvati who is Beauty itself; when the women 
came to decorate her for the marriage, they saw her and stood still' 
for a moment unmindful of the ornaments kept nearby, captivated 
by her natural beauty: 

ert sgpir i 

ITS, VII. 13. 

See also Sri Harsa in NSgananda, III. 6: 

Bharavi in Kirdtdrjuniya, VIII. 40: 31^^ \ 

^ Some other minor objections are also pointed out by Kuntaka. 
He asks that if vastusvabhdva itself is Alamkara, what then shall 
an Alarnkara adorn and adds that if vastusvabhdva itself is one 
Alamkara, every case of another Alamkara will be a case o^samkara 
or sarnsrsfi {VJ, pp. 24-5). 
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which arc commonplace and devoid of any charm—these 
if expressed form the flaw of avdcya--vacana. Sometimes when 
a poet nods, when lesser writers have to fill in parts of the 
metrical line, such things get in. These Mahimabhatta calls 
apratibhodbhava^ born of a mind lacking imagination and 
inspiration. These are the ‘dust* that must be swept out 
of poetry, avakara as Mahimabhatta calls them. 

^ SI II VV, II, p. 107. 

This topic directly leads Mahimabhatta to an examination of 
Svabhavokti Alarnkara. When a poet describes a thing as it 
is he must not present us with the well-known and common¬ 
place aspects of things, a description of which does not make 
the picture live before our eyes, apratyaksdyamdndrtha. Thus 
a case of Svabhavokti is most liable to the flaw of avdcya-vacana 
described in the terms svarupdnuvddaikaphala^ phalgu and 
apratyaksdyamdndrtha. Hence did Bana qualify Jati by agrdm- 
jatva and Rudrata by pustdrthatva.^ One must be a poet of 
imagination and inspiration to write a real Svabhavokti with 
power to live before our mind’s eye. In I. 12, p. 23, Kimtaka 
said that nothing can be talked of without reference to its 

^ A bald statement comes under an arthado^a called apuffa, 
niralamkdra and so on. 

VVy p. 109. See also Bhoja’s SKA^ pp. 30, 37 and 38 and Ratne- 
svara’s comm, thereon. 
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svabhdva or nature, and that there can be no case of expression 
deviod of svabhdva-d 6 [mc 2 ition\ for no object is conceivable 
without its nature and attributes. 

II vj, 1.12. 

A statement of this unavoidable svabhdva cannot be an Alam* 
kara. With reference to this Mahimabhatta says: 

^ II 

®s 

— 



s?|q II 

^ This correct reading asja is found in the different readings 
given at the end of the TSS ed. of the VV, and is found also in Hema- 
candra who reproduces these verses on p. 275 of his KAn, Vyd. 

* See Hemacandra for the correct word dhydmala, meaning 
* impure, tainted 

® Means nirmkalpa^praiyaksa. 
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511# gT%f%#5n^ ^ ^ II 

??RN5Rci*ir m I 

«?cT; II VV, p. 108. 

«T*1R^3 21: I 

f^ii#2ic5^jp2i«ir # f| 5i^32ira, II 

si^tnsrrsqf^ j?5i: i 

?f ^#gE ?ft2# II ibid., p. 109. 

The commentary on the VV does not extend to this section 
but tlie following extracts will serve to show bow Hemacandra 
and Manikyacandra understood the above verses of Mahima- 
bhatta: 

?f 5ir^?i: 11# =g— 

3Bq5i432?f ^qr ii ’ (Kuntaka) 

I ft ePRiai^q*# 

I — 

(Quotation of the above verses from Mahimabhatta.) Hema¬ 
candra, p. 275, commentary; 

^ See Hemacandra. 

* Hemacandra also reads incorrectly anyalamkdra, 

^ This half is missing in the TSS ed. and is supplied here 
-from Hemacandra. 
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3 31^ ^iq?q 3 %: sBq???: 1 

Manikyacandra’s gloss on the KPr, p. 403. 

It is accepted by logicians that in one’s apprehension of 
an object there arc really two kinds of awareness, one of the 
object itself and another of the object as such and such, i.e. 
possessing a name. Perception is thus indeterminate and 
determinate, nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka. Somewhat similar 
to this, there are the two apprehensions of an object by a 
poet endowed with penetrating imagination and by an 
ordinary man. The latter secs what is but the common 
nature [sdmdnyarupa) of an object; the expression which he 
uses in communicating about that object communicates only 
the ordinary nature of the object. But the imaginative eye of 
the poet which is like a Yogin’s vision or a divine third eye, 
sees a special aspect of the thing, not with reference to 
its common nature, but details whose presentation reveal a 
wondrous picture of it. If wc understand Mahimabhatta’s 
sdmdnya and visesa-svabhdva-s in such a general manner, 
his verses do not offer any problem for interpretation. The 
commonplace svabhdva of a thing will be the scientific facts 
about an object, its attributes as pertaining to a class; a 
bald statement of these as in gorapatyam ballvardah^ etc. would 
not constitute Svabhavokti Alamkara; this ordinary nature of 
the thing is the fact available in the world and forms the 
material for the play of the poet’s imagination and fancy; it 
is the alamkdrya. The striking and special aspect of the thing, 
its viiista-svabhdva^ which the poet’s eye alone sees and his 
imagination alone embodies in words of peotry, is the object of 
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Svabhavokti Alarnkarana. In as much as this viiistasvabhdva 
is not siddha, but is sddhyamdna through the play of the 
poet’s pratibhd^ it is Alamkara. The drab matter-of-fact 
svabhdva is out of the scope of any Alamkara. Hence did the 
previous writers also insist on Jati being agrdmya^ pusta^^ 
cdru and so on. Ruyyaka call this suksma-svabhdva and 
Vidyadhara, uccaih-svabhdva. Kuntaka would, however, reply 
that he is still unanswered; for, to him, it is the viiistasvabhdva 
that forms the Kdvyasarira and the other svabhdva is out of 
account in a discussion in poetics. 


I vj. III, p. 135. 


31#: I ibid., I. 6. 


Artha in Kavya is, by necessity, sundara. 

The visista-svabhdva-varnand is a case of the vastu itself 
having the requisite vakratd. But to others, as has already 
been said, this vakratd which is surely a result of the poet’s 
power and is not something existing there already, is reason 
enough to call the case an Alamkara. 

Ruyyaka has something special to contribute to the study 
of Svabhavokti. He has touched an aspect of the question 
not dealt with by others. It is his distinction of Svabhavokti 
from bhdvika. It is, however, a question which cannot be 
gone into fully except after a survey of the history of the 
concept of bhdvika from the beginning and for this reason is 
reserved for the next chapter. 

^ Cf. apustado^a and niralamkdradosa (in cases where the 
sdmdnya-svabhdva is given) in the Dosa-prakara^a of the books. 
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Sobhakara, the 13th cent. Kashmirian writer, in his 
Alamkdraratndkara [sutra 106) follows Mahimabhatta’s verses 
and interprets the two kinds of pratyaksa-s mentioned therein 
as those of ordinary poets {kavitr-mdtra) and great poets 
{mahdkavi)^ taking his stand on the word sat-kavi-girdm in 
Mahimabhatta. But the more important point in Sobhakara’s 
treatment is the removal of the persistent association of animals, 
young ones, etc. with Svabhavokti and drawing his illustra¬ 
tions from descriptions of leading persons, including the hero. 
Sobhakara takes pains also to show how Svabhavokti is not 
covered by the Guna arthavyakti and how as distinct from the 
inherent elements of subtle nature or minute details in a 
thing, there is a special charm which the poet’s art adds to the 
drawing of a picture and it is this that constitutes the 
Alamkara called Svabhavokti. The charm or eflectiveness 
of a thing is achieved in one way in figures like simile and 
in another way in Svabhavokti. 

i p. iss. 

The Sdhityamimdmsdy although drawing heavily on 
Bhoja, and eclectic, deserves notice in 'respect of two 
points. It takes from Bhoja the distinction of Svabhavokti 
and arthavyakti Guna; it includes the former in Alamkara-s 
but under the name Rjukti which is evidently taken from the 
varieties of Vakovakya in Bhoja [SKA^ II. 144; Bhoja"s 
Smgdra Prakdia p. 368) and like the Alarnkdraratndkara of 
Sobhakara, considers Rjukti or Jati as applicable not only to 

^ The ed. in the Poona Oriental Series wrongly reads prakara- 
ndntarendpu 
9 
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the vivid descriptions of animals, young ones, etc. but to all 
such descriptions of things and persons as they are, in a graphic 
and striking manner, grdmya-varjitd. Its two illustrations are 
accordingly of a young woman (bdld) and of Goddess Candi. 


8rT€nq^2Tf i 

II 

.... II (p. 99) 

In a further Karika, the text calls this Rjukti or Jati, 
Svabhavokti and adds that if the same straightforward ex¬ 
pression takes a metaphorical character, it leaves the fold of 
Rjukti and enters the other fold of expression called Vakrokti: 

.... II 

and illustrates an expression of that type. The Sdhityamlmdmsd 
concludes its treatment of Svabhavokti, which it accepts, 
with a reproduction without any comments of Kuntaka’s 
verses against it being an Alamkara (p. 100). 



THE HISTORY OF BHAVIKA IN SANSKRIT POETICS 
Bhamaha says at the end of his Alamkara-s: 

sii|: 301 ^ I 

^ li 

^FII: ^[or iq]%I?II ) 

%Ib ^ II HI. 52-53. 

Bhamaha here speaks of a concept which he caHs a Guna, 
not of vdkya, but of the prabandha as a whole. As it has 
been treated at the end of Alamkara-s, we have to suppose 
that Bhamaha considered this also as an Alamkara, with this 
difference, that while the rest were restricted to a sentence 
or statement in a particular context, this was pervasive of a 
whole part of a poetic composition or of the whole composi¬ 
tion itself. That Bhamaha takes this Bhavikatva as an 
Alamkara is clear from his statement in the beginning of the 
third chapter: 

^ ^m: I in. 4. 

That Bhamaha considered this Bhavikatva described as a pra- 
bandha Gana as an Alamkara is confirmed by the words of the 
Jayamahgald on Bhatti also: 


3^: I 
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What is this Bhavikatva? Bhamaha defines this as the 
quality which pertains to that part of a composition where the 
ideas of the past and the future presented by the poet are so 
vivid as to look like belonging to the present. The term 
prabandha may be rendered here as ‘ that part of the poem ’ 
on the force of the M^ordyatra and on the basis of the Jayamahgald 
which points out only one canto in illustration of this 
Bhavikatva. 

But it seems that Bhavikatva is really a quality of prime 
necessity which all great and good poetry should, from 
beginning to end, possess. The poet is like the rsi who brings 
through the power of his vision the past and future into the 
present. 

ii Anarghardghava, II. 34. 

As one reads the poem, it should begin to live before his eyes: 
that is, to the mind’s eye of the reader the story should appear 
to happen in his very presence. It is this pratyaksdyamdnatva 
which the drsa-sahrdaya-s who listened to the inaugural rccita* 
tion of Valmiki’s epic said that the Adikavya possessed: 

Such a ‘ reality ’ called forth by ‘ imagination ’ seems to 
be evoked by some word derived from bhdva—bhdva itself or 
bhdvand or bhdvika or bhdvita^ or udbhdvana. In this con¬ 
nection it should be pointed out here that the twelfth anga of 
the Idsya is called bhdva and bhdvita and that it is defined as 
an ‘ imaginary vision in which, having seen her lover in a 
dream, the beloved supposes him to be present with her and 
begins to give expression to consequent emotions: 
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MS, Kasi ed., ch. XX, v. 139. 

^ 2i5r Ji^5iRg;dTf^?iT i 

^ ¥(#13^ II ibid., V. 152. 

Abhinavagupta, who docs not accept more than ten Idsydnga-s, 
refers lo others who proposed two more Idsydnga-s and here, 
he gives the bhdvita as hhdvika, 

etc. 

Abhi, Bhd,^ GOS ed., vol. II, p. 510, 

In the Bhd. Pra., Saradatanaya also gives it as Bhavika. 

To return to Bhamaha, the means to achieve this Bhavi- 
katva are mentioned by him in the second verse. They 
arc three: citroddttddbhutdrthatvam, kathdydh svabhi[or vi)nitatd 
and sabddndkulatd. Of these three, it seems the second 
should be taken first. There docs not seem to be any reference 
to drama or abhinaya here, in the expression kathdydh svabht- 
nitatd. There is a reading svavimtatd which the Jayamangald 
supports. It simply means that the story should progress 
very smoothly and with gripping interest, there being no 
hitch, no vagueness and nothing mystifying. Then comes 
the first means which applies to the ideas with which 
the story is worked out; the artha-s should be striking and 
exalted enough to capture the imagination. Then comes 
the third means, which refers to the verbal expression which 
should not be ‘ involved ’ or such as to prevent quick grasp of 
the ideas or the story.^ 

^ In the Sdmdnydbhinaya chapter (24th, Kasi ed.), Bharata 
refers to two kinds of drama and its presentation {prayoga): 
dbhyantara and bdhya. In the definition of the dbhyantara 
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Bhatti, as interpreted by the Jayamafigala^ considered 
that primarily poetry must have clarity {prasadd)\ hence, 
when after illustrating grammar he comes to the illustration 
of poetics, he calls the section Prasanna-kanda. Next to 
prasada arc the Alamkara-s; then comes sweet charm {mddhurya- 
gum) illustrated by a description of dawn; next appears a 
canto, the 12th, which is said to illustrate Bhavikatva. The 
Jayamangald here says that Bhavikatva is an Alamkara men¬ 
tioned as pertaining to a whole composition and not to a 
sentence; and it results from the ideas being ‘ wonderful ’ and 
SO on. It then quotes Bhamaha’s two verses on Bhavikatva 
and concludes that in that canto on inantra-nimaya, delibera¬ 
tion in Ravana’s court, Bhavikatva must be held to have 
been illustrated. 

[the two verses of Bhamaha are quoted here] 

II p. 307. 

To begin with, this canto has five verses addressed to 
Vibhisana by his mother (w. 2-6). These five verses are said 
to illustrate uddttdrthatva. In the discussion and counsel that 
follow, one must look for the other features, kathdydh svavinitatd, 
sabddndkulatd, and citrddbhutdrthatva. Says the Jayamangald 
(p. 307): 

ndtyaprayogay we find ideas similar to those by which Bhamaha 
defines Bhavikatva. 

g ?iq; II V. 71. 
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The Jqyamangald says here only one d(‘unite thing: that 
the svavirntatd of katkd means subodhatd^ easy understan(lability 
of the story. Beyond this, there is no specific explanation as 
to how exactly this canto answers to tlie conditions udat- 
tdrtha^ citrdrtha^ adbhutdrtha^ kathdydk svavinitatd^ and iabdand-^ 
kulatd; perhaps what is meant is that the characters in the 
council held by Ravana and the speeches of each of them are 
all vivid. Mallinatha docs not add anything to the under¬ 
standing of this problem. 

Danclin also, like Bhamaha, calls Bhavikatva or Bhavika, 
a prabandha-gma. He has three verses on it, at the end of 
his Alamkara-s and in these verses, there arc ideas not found 
in Bhamaha. 


sni: sopi I 

(1) «TF^: or 

(2) q^q#oip^ i 

fi^qoTRf (3) (4) n 

^5: II II. 363-5. 


If wc leave the initial agreement in calling it a prabandha- 
guna, we find that there is nothing of what Bhamaha said in 
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©andin’s description of the Bhavika. Perhaps, the fifth idea, 
the clear appearance of even a deep-lying idea by the force or 
the sequence of the expression, contains a faint echo of Bha- 
maha’s idea of the past and future being as alive as the present, 
praiyaksd iva drsyante yatrdrthd bhutabhdvinah. All the other 
ideas in Dandin, numbering four, turn on the derivation of 
Bhavikatva from bhdva^ so clearly stated in idea number one. 
The several parts or sections of a composition being mutually 
helpful, avoidance of needless details, descriptions only at 
places proper for them—all these are part of aucitya^ common 
in later days but striking in an early writer. All these ideas 
of aucitya^ flow out of the idea of the poet [kavihhdvaY ^ind Dr. 
De finds here a mandksparsa (as Anandavardhana would say) 
of the aesthetical problem of poetry being the expression of the 
poet’s mind, with which, he adds. Western poetics is so much 
concerned and Sanskrit poetics so little.^ But what Dandin 
actually meant by kavyabhiprdya can only be conjectured; and 
the commentators are of little help. It is however clear that 
Bhavikatva was in vogue among critics in the pre-Bhamaha 
days and that when we come to Bhamaha and Dandin, already 
guess-work had started. Dandin’s Bhavika as kavyabhiprdyay 
the mutual helpfulness of parts, etc. died with him. No later 
writer revived it. For the later writers, the Bhavika was what 
Bhamaha gave them through Udbhata. 

Udbhata made it a definite Alamkara leaving out the 
adjunct, prabandha-guna. He defines it towards the close of 
the sixth Varga, in a single verse: 

^ In fact, Dandin’s commentator Ratnasrljhana takes it so: 

5RI% . . . | Mithila 

ed., p. 198. 

2 See his Introd. to FJ, p. xx; Sk. Poe,, II, p. 63, fn.; and 
Pafkak Commemoration Volume, p. 355. 
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mm ^ «Rrr«if i 

KASS, GOS ed., p. 51. 


TSh^wikatva has now definitely become BhaviA:^. Udbhata 
felt that in the expression, cilroddttddbhutdrtha^ there is much 
redundance; he satisfied himself with a single qualification of 
artha, atyadbhuta. He left out Bhamaha’s second condition, 
kaihdydh svabhiniiatd. Perhaps honesty is responsible for 
Udbhata’s omission of this ununderstandable bit. Sabddnd^ 
kulatd recurs here as vdcdm andkulya. The main definition of 
Bhavika given by Bhamaha, the appearance of the past and 
future as if they were of the present, is retained by Udbhata. 

Pratiharenduraja occupies an important place in the 
history of Bhavika. At his hands the concept reached its 
widest interpretation. While commenting on Udbhata, he 
quotes and explains Bhamaha’s two verses on Bhavikatva; and 
Dandin’s explanation, bhdvah kaver abhiprdyah^ is also found 
absorbed in Pratiharenduraja’s imaginative exposition of 
Bhavika. Vdcdm andkulya in Udbhata and sabddndkulatd in 
Bhamaha are interpreted by him as the quick delivery of the 
meaning, a quality of the words allied to prasdda and artliavyakti; 
prasdda and arthavyakti arc to be included here in this Bhavika 
^nd not vice versa^ as Ruy)^aka adds. 





Pratiharendu, p. 79.^ 









I Ruyyaka, AS, KM ed., p. 182. 


^Ed. Banhatti, 1925. 
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Pratiharcnduraja makes Bhavika the very essence of 
Rasa-realization. It has been pointed out by Ananda- 
vardliana {Dhva. A., II. 11, p. 82) thatis pre-eminently 
necessary for Rasa-realization. The second cemdition kathdydh 
svahhinltaid is directly related by Pratiharcnduraja to Rasa- 
realization by interpreting svahhinltaid as referring to the clear 
presentation [abhinaya) of the Rasa-s. 

I p- 80. 


The other condition of Artha being citra^ nddtta and 
adbhula is emphasized by Pratiharendu as a feature of artha 
corresponding to the feature of sabda called sabda-andkulald. 


i p. so. 

Ideas should be exalted, expression transparent, and emo¬ 
tion graphically presented. When these are there, the Sahr- 
daya's mind realizes completely the poet’s mind mirrored 
in his poetry. Thus Pratiharcnduraja touches Dandin’s 
bhdvah kaverabhiprdyah and Bhatta Niiyaka’s bhdvandvydpdra. 
It appears Pratihdrendurdja's idea of Bhavika has affinities with the 
concept of Imagination^ lying at the basis of not only poetic creation 
but also of the critic^s aesthetic re-creation of poetry in his enjoyment 
of it, Pratiharcnduraja actually says that Bhavika refers 
both to the poet and to the Sahrdaya between whom a circuit 
of experience is completed. 





I H ^ m: 
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t ?ip.?nqT ^- 

qiqq^g?r ci^r i sri: qj^seiqfJiqR: 

R^sfq q6[TSlk|5r ^qif^RRI^ qR^ fq 

I.^^q^qlqqlgi^qsqq qj^^^iqfg^iq^q^Cft)- 

55qRq^ i siq ’^q ^ q5^?Rpq^ ^iqr- 

^rRq%q^ 3?:^?^ fqgqR?qi^«Ti^qi5qq%.5i: i qT%sfeij^q?jq 

I q3ci|:— 

q5%?IRT ^Isqr^qqSt I 

qilf^gqq!^ q^i^ q^isq^ ii 
?r<^^q^q^2^5qT^T%iRq5q^q: i 

%T 5R?iiRq: 3fl II 

.II pp. 79-80. 

Udbhata’s illustration is a verse in which rclcrcncc is 
made to a damsel having had [bhiita) collyrium in her eye 
and still appearing to have it, although it is not there, because 
of the beauty of the eye itscli'; and also for the same reason, 
appealing as if already adorned with ornaments, although 
she is going to have them only sometime later {bhdvi). Prati- 
harenduraja no doubt offers some comments on the illustra¬ 
tion but what is illustrated in this verse is a far cry from the 
great concept of aesthetics that Bhavika is to him! 

Mammata^ takes his idea of Bhavika from Udbhata, but 
in his definition, he omits two ideas: first, the qualification of 

^ Bhdva Alamkara in Rudrata has nothing to do with the 
Bhavika of this chapter, which is absent in Rudrata. 
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things by the attribute atyadbhutah and second, the means, 
vdcdm andkulya. Mammata’s illustration is much the same as 
Udbhata’s dsld anjanam^ etc. explained above. It is however 
not the mention in so many ideas and words of the past and 
future that is meant by Bhamaha when he says that Bhavika 
is the quality which makes the past and future event so vivid 
as to appear like happening before our very eyes. Through 
Udbhata, and then through Mammata we follow the gradual 
fall of what was perhaps once a great concept of aesthetics 
to the place of a narrow rhetorical figure of a vdkya. 

When Bhavika was reduced to this position, difficulty 
arose and writers had to show that it did not overlap with two 
others, namely Svabhavokti on one side and Rasokti on the 
other. Mammata’s commentator, Vidyacakravartin, explains 
why Mammata omitted from his definition of the Bhavika the 
statement of the means, sabddndkulya: When things of the 
past and future are visualized, there arc two possibilities: the 
things by themselves may possess a power and beauty where¬ 
by their mere mention may make them seem to be actually 
present before us; or this quality of their becoming vivid 
enough to appear like things of the present may be wrought 
in them through the extraordinary gifts of expression in the 
poet, iabddndkulya, etc. To Bhamaha and Udbhata, only 
the latter cases were Bhavika; for to become an Alarnkara, a 
poet’s powers must have added something.^ Mammata how¬ 
ever, as explained by Vidyacakravartin, thinks that both 
cases are Bhavika; though it is true that for an Alarnkara 

^ This statement of Bhamaha’s and Udbhata’s view of Bhavika 
by Vidyacakravartin does not seem to be wholly correct; for, by 
the adjuncts {ciiroddttddbhutdrthatva and atyadbhutdh{bhdvdh)^ both 
Bhamaha and Udbhata mean that the things, by themselves also, 
must have something striking and gripping. 
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there has to be something wrought by the poet, we have 
Svabhavokti where the beauty is more or less already existing 
{siddha ); even so, a presentation of such past and future 
things as possessing an innate beauty and power is also a case 
of Bhavikalamkara; otherwise, we will have to commit the 
flaw of logical gaurava by creating a new name for this variety. 
Ruyyaka, in his Alarnkdrasarvasva^ first follows the older writers, 
and says that the former variety is not an Alarpkara but later 
adds that if, on the analogy of Svabhavokti, some would like to 
call that also an Alamkara, that may be conceded; this 
reconciles the text of Mammata also.^ 

It was seen in Pratiharenduraja’s exposition of the 
Bhavika how this concept became, at his hands, the very soul 
of Rasa-realization and how, on reading it, our minds went to 
Bhatta Nayaka’s bhdvand^ and the concept of Imagination. 
Ruyyaka also says: 


—Rib'll: 

AS, TSS cd., pp. 221-3. 



I ^ ^ 

I 


^ Vidyacakravartin here takes a sdmdhivigrahika to task for 
not understanding Ruyyaka properly; this writer may be Sridhara, 
author of a commentary on Mammata or Visvanatha, author of 
the Sahityadarpana and a commentary on Mammata. See my 
paper in ABORIy XIV, pp. 251-2, 254 and Dr. S. S. Janaki, 
Alarnkdrasarvasva with Vidyacakravartin’s Sanjivanty Introduction. 
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which Bhatta Gopala reproduces thus in his gloss on the KPr: 

«rr^j?roR^ m i ii, p. 347. 

This relates hhdva or bhdvand more definitely to the 
reader also, even as Pratiharenduraja did. 

To begin with, Ruyyaka also defines (in the sutra) 
Bhavika as simply as Mammata did, as the pratyaksdyamdnatva 
of bhuta and bhdvi^ without mention of the means sabdd- 
ndkulatd. But, in the Vrtti^ he mentions the adbhuiatva of 
the artha and the andkulatd of the sab da, Ruyyaka then 
points out that this Bhavika cannot be mistaken for or included 
in bhrdntimdn, atisayokti^ pratiyarndna-utpreksd^ kdvyalinga^ rasavdn 
and svabhdvokti. Among these, we shall concern ourselves 
only with Ruyyaka’s distinction of Bhavika from the last 
two, Rasavadalarnkara and Svabhavokti.^ 

The gloss on Udbhata published as Tilaka’s in the GOS 
points out how Bhavika would collide with Svabhavokti and 
Rasavadalarnkara. 

I P-51. 

Svabhavokti and Rasavad (i.e. Rasokti as Bhoja would 
say) are easily distinguished. They are both direct and gra¬ 
phic presentation, the former of objects and the latter of 
emotions. The former creates a vastu-samvdda in our mind: 

^ See the closing section of the previous chapter on Svabhavokti. 
Ruyyaka shows how Bhavika differs from Prasada-guiia also. 
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it rouses a mental image. The latter creates a cittavrtti- 
samvadUy an emotional image. 

51 =5r I 5R3- 

Ruyyaka, AS, with Jayaralha’s gloss, KM, 35, p. 181. 

t I cl5r 

qw: I Jayaratha’s Vimariini on the AS, p. 181. 

From Mammapx as explained by Vidyacakravartin, we 
understand that the difFcrence between Bhavika and Sva- 
bhavokti is firstly, in point of time, i.c. things in Bhavika 
are either past or future; and secondly, in the restricted 
scope of Svabhavokti, which can describe only an object's own 
natural form and action {svakriydrupa-vamand). But Ruy- 
yaka says that Bhavika differs from both Rasavad and bha¬ 
vokti in being an objective realization in which the reader 
sees a thing as a yogin {hhinna-sarvajnd) sees the past and 
future; in Svabhavokti and Rasokti, the limiting contextual 
references get sunk; subject-object duality merges and not 
only is there a generalized or universalized experience {sddlid-- 
ranlkrta) with reference tc the characters presented in the 
the poem or drama, but there is also, for the time, 
an eclipse or forgetting of the individuality of the reader or 
the spectator. 
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I. ^ 

WT^: I rI9IT ?IISITMh 

fI If ^T ^J2rraT 

I AS, TSS ed., p. 224. 

Ruyyaka adds, at the end of the above passage, another 
difference between Bhavika and Svabhavokti; in the former,, 
only a miraculous iadbhuta and lokotiara: see his illustration 
munir jayati^ etc.) incident figures, whereas in the latter, any 
ordinary idea. But this difference he casts off at once by 
saying that there may be cases of vivid realization of 
even ordinary things of this world, but then it would be a 
Bhavika with an clement of Svabhavokti. Surely Ruyyaka 
does not mean that sphutatva alone in such a case makes up 
the Bhavika and the vastu being laukika makes up the 
Svabhavokti.^ 

tlrSd: I Ruyyaka, AS, TSS ed., p. 224. 

So, the main difference by which Ruyyaka would distin¬ 
guish Bhavika from Svabhavokti and Rasavad is that in the two 
latter cases, the pratiti is sddhdrana \ or it relates in the case of 
Bhavika to a thing of the past or future. But this again is a 
weak prop, to be given up. What kind of realization in 
poetry can there be without sddhdranikarana^ temporal as well as 
spatial? This universalization has to come about, even in 
the case of Bhavika. Ruyyaka no doubt knows this but 
he adds, that when this sddhdranikarana floods the heart of 
the reader, the Bhavika becomes Rasavad. 


^ As Samudrabandha mistakes in his gloss, TSS ed., pp. 224-5.. 
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I ibid., pp. 224-5. 

^ {a) Manikyacandra adopts Ruyyaka’s distinction of Bhavika 
from Svabhavokli and Rasavad. See Mysore ed. of the KPr, p. 408. 

{b) Hemacandra says that Bhavika is either Svabhavokti or 
some feature pertaining purely to drama; that il‘ it is pointed 
out as present in Muktaka-s, it is not found to be delectable I 
{KA.Vya,, p. 293.) 

(r) Since Bhavika is said to present pictures separated by 
time, the Candrdloka adds a Idn-alamkara called bhdvikacchavi for 
presentation of things separated by sj^ace. 

fw afqi: II V. 114. 

{d) For the connection Bhavika bears to the clear presenta¬ 
tion and icaLzation of Rasa, sec the following verse of Sri Harsa 
in his Mai^adhiyacarita: 

fit?; II XIX. 1. 

{e) Sobhakara of Kashmir, of the 13th century, has 
several noteworthy views in his Alamkdraratndkara. On Bhavika 
{sutra 107), he changes the temporal distance of past and present 
in the definition, to just distance, thus including the spatial also: 

viprakr^fasya praiyaksdyamdnatvam. 

In the Vrtli^ he includes other ways by which a thing can be remote^ 
deiakdlena svabhdvena vd viprakrsfasya. 

but it is not clear what this third kind of distance is. From the 
illustration, we understand that this third distance refers to a 
thing seen (pratyak^a) but somewhat far from the perceiver. In 
the Vrtii further, he speaks of things that could not be actually 
seen but have only to be inferred. The factors that help the vivid 
visualization of all these three kinds of remote things are the same 

10 
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old ones, although put in different terms, the wonderful nature of 
the idea, the clarity of the words, the straightforwardness of the 
expression, and the poet’s ability to express effectively what he 
wants to convey. He also advocates the idea of bhdvand, the 
idea presented by the poet being realized by the reader in his 
mind tlirough this imaginative faculty. He then illustrates four 
varieties: two kinds of thing, removed by time, past and present, 
and two by distance, one not seen and one seen but far away. 
jSobhakara shows also how Bhavika is not bhrdntimdn, ulpreksd, or 
Svabhavokti and how it may be present together w'ith the last. 



RITI 

The history of the concept of Riti has three stages: first, 
when it was a living geographical mode of literary criticism; 
second, when it lost the geographical association and came 
to be stereotyped and standardized with reference to subject; 
and third, its re-interpretation by Kuntaka, the only Sanskrit 
Alamkarika, who with his fine literary instinct and originality 
as evidenced on many other lines also, related the Riti to 
the character of the poet and displaced the old Riti-s by 
new ones. 

Like national characteristics, there are also provincial 
■characteristics in manners. These are studied by Bharata in 
the concept of pravrtti as part of the complete understanding 
of the world in its infinite variety, of which Natya is an 
anukara^ The concept of pravrtti in manners is Riti in 
speech, in literature. Riti is literary manner.^ We first hear 
of it in Bana. In the introductory verses at the beginning of 
his Harsacarita^ Bana remarks that certain parts of the country 
produce literature marked by certain characteristics. 

3^ II 

^ See my paper on Lokadharml, JOR, Madras, VIII, pp. 63-4. 

^ Rajasekhara works out this relation between Pravrtti and 
Riti in his mythological manner in his Kavyapurusa’s marriage 
with Sahityavidya. KM, pp. 8-9. 
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There is no absurdity in such a geographical study; it is natural.. 
With the Orient and India in particular, the western writers^ 
associate opulence, extravagance, colour and exaggeration. 
These strike them as the eastern manner in life and literature. 
So also, Bana, speaking of the different parts of this country, 
remarks that the northerners write nothing but double entendrey 
the westerners, the bare idea; the southerners roll in imagi¬ 
native conceits while the Gauda-s (easterners) make a display 
of wordy tumult.^ But immediately Bana thinks that the 
best writer combines all these four qualities in the best manner^ 

^ Bana says in this verse that it is the westerners who write 
the bare idea with the least flourish. The bare idea (arthamatra) 
has its opposite in pallava. Bald idea is the flaw called apusta 
and similarl>, too much pallava is a flaw at the other extreme. 
Beautiful pallava, says Ratnesvara, in his commentary on the 
Sarasvatikanfhdbharana, II, p. 157, is the essence of poetry. He 
quotes here two anonymous verses, according to which it is not 
the westerners (as said by Bana) but the northerners, Udicya-s,. 
as contrasted with the Daksinatya-s or Vaidarbha-s, that give 
the bare idea. 

'IS# # si=5^ II 

3Tqf5# 5 qsoff# i 

II 

The Vaidarbha-s or Daksinatya-s enrich their expressions. Excess 
of pallava would however merit criticism at Bhamaha’s hands in 
the words viruddhapadamasvartham bahupuranam dkulam and Mahima- 
bhatta would condemn it as avakara, Ratnei^vara refers only to the 
beautiful pallava which keeps within limits as in the Vaidarbha-s^ 
expression. Ratnesvara considers the Vaidarbha-s as experts fit 
to sit in judgment on this subject. 
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Bana says: 

5^ It 

The bare idea is stale but a novel turn given to the idea makes 
it striking: navo Wthah, The natural description of things as 
they are, Jati can be effective, if the description is not bald and 

ffff I 6'rX Vya., p. 28. 

It is the vicious pallava which has prolix words and little idea 
that Sriharsa describes as the poison of speech. Fewest words 
for the greatest effect is, in Sriharsa’s view, the climax of style. 

Prc: =51 are ^ ^ l| ^irar i 

Nai^adkay IX. 8. 

There is, however, no unanimity in these traditions about 
•characteristics of the style of writers of different regions. While 
we have known from standard writers about the undesirable 
features of the Eastern style, we hear of some praiseworthy ele¬ 
ments also associated with it. In Halayudha’s commentary on 
the Pingalacchandas, there are two illustrative verses which speak 
of the qualities of the Eastern and the Northern styles, the Pracya 
Vrtti and the Udicya Vrtti, which are sharply contrasted much in 
the manner of the Southern and Eastern in Dandin, the former 
■with several merits, the latter with several flaws. 

R33rsf§5n=^HERr: ^ jt *iRgq; | 

^ 5F!3qg4l=MllRffil: || 

Such regional preferences are mentioned even in the use 
•of metres. See Katyayana quoted in the Abhinavabkdrati (GOS, 
II, 246): 
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ordinary, grdmya. The slesa of the Udicya-s is welcome but 
it should be aklista^ not forced. The aksaradambara of the 
Gauda-s has its own beauty but all this has beauty only if 
Rasa is transparent in the piece, sphuto rasah. It is very difficult 
to combine these virtues; but when one achieves it, he is a 
great writer indeed. In these two verses, Bana has spoken 
of four different styles, each definite and distinct, with its 
own emphasis on one particular feature, but has voted for 
casting away an over-emphasis on any of these four charac¬ 
teristics and for moderately and appropriately combining 
them in one good style which looks like the nhyanda^ essence, 
of the four. 

When we first have some record of the habits of literary 
criticism, we find two names, Vaidarbhi and GaiidT, charac¬ 
terizing two styles of comj^osition. The north and the west 
of the verse of Bana are lost. Two main distinguishable 
styles had stayed, the other two having lost their individuality. 
The Daksinatya-s of Bana are the representatives of the Vai¬ 
darbhi and his Gauda-s represent the GaudI style. We have 
it as a tradition in Sanskrit literature that the Vidarbha 
country is the home of grace and beauty. Bharata speaks of 
the beauty [saukumdrya] of the southerners in his Daksinatya 
Pravrtti.i Though most of the provinces in the south are 
included by Bharata under Daksinatya, the chief place of the 
Kaisiki Vrtti and the Daksinatya Pravrtti is Vidarbha. The 

ftsmr Bharata, KM ed., p. 147. 

Kuntaka refers to the natural sweetness of southern music. 

sr ^ qqj |i 

VJ, p. 46. 

Cf. also the vaidarbha-vivaha-nepathya referred to b\ Kalidasa 
at the end of the Mdlavikdgnimitra, 
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conception of the Daksinatya composition as abounding in 
utpreksd-s found in Bana had changed and the Vaidarbha-s 
had developed a graceful style. The Gauda-s who were playing 
with sonorous sound in Bana’s time developed their style on 
the same lines, with their love for aksaradatnbara embracing 
high-wrought ornate figures also. Thus in. course of time, 
circles of literary critics {kdvya-gosthi-s) discussed poems and 
writings in terms of the two Riti-s, the Vaidarbhi and the 
GaudL There was prevalent a dislike for the latter, since it 
abounded in excesses of sound effects and figure effects. In 
this time appear Bhamaha’s views on the two Riti-s, dis¬ 
approving of the method of criticism based on the two Riti-s 
which considered the Vaidarbha good and the Gaudiya, bad. 
It must be acc(^pted that the Vaidarbha had many graceful 
features, was simple and sweet, with restraint in adornment, 
while the Gaudiya which began as a style distinguished by 
ornament, overdid it and deteriorated, Bhamaha said: 
One need not condemn the Gaudi, nor praise the Vaidarbhi. 
They arc two styles of writing, each characterized by certain 
distinguishing features. Provided the writings in cither style 
have well developed thought expressed in fine turns, not vulgar 
or insipid, and uninvolved, both are acceptable. Without 
these general features of good poetry, it will not be acceptable 
even if it is Vaidarbhi. If these good features are present, 
it is acceptable, no matter if it is Gaudi. That is, Bhamaha 
wants to end indiscreet literary criticism led as if by the nose 
by these two names, Vaidarbha and Gau^ya. Both styles 
have features which can be overdone; consequently both have 
their vicious counterparts. Thus the sweetness, simplicity and 
the unadorned character of the Vaidarbhi can easily deteriorate 
into cloying liquids and nasals, and insipid ordinariness. 
This is what Bhamaha says and it is but a sane view: 
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#T55^ I 

M (t?4) 3 II 

3i 4 ?2naWJ!If?5H I 

??I«lt%, II I. 34-35. 

The Vaidarbha need not adom itself very much; but a mini¬ 
mum of vakratd is needed to avoid grdmyatd. When one 
has to praise a thing, it is neither enough nor beautiful to 
simply say, repeatedly, ‘ very much \ etc. without adopting 
telling turns of expression. Says Bhamaha: 

^ I 

II I. 36. 

Thus, accepting the current habit of distinguishing writing 
into two styles, Bhamaha would argue that both are acceptable, 
if they do not overdo their distinguishing features and possess 
the more general and necessary virtues of all good composi¬ 
tion. He points out the possibility of a good handling of the 
Gaudi and similarly the possibility of a bad Vaidarbhi. He 
would not stress these two catch-words very much but would 
emphasize more the other features of greater importance which 
all good composition should have, namely alamkdravattva, 
agrdmyatva, arthyatva^ nydyyatva and andkulatva. From this, we 
can now pass on to consider the final position of Bhamaha. 
As one who emphasizes the above-given features of all good 
poetry, Bhamaha does not propose to accept unthinkingly the 

^ na nitdntddimdtrena is not understood by D. T. Tatacharya 
in his Sanskrit gloss on Bhamaha called Udydnavftti. See p. 17. 

PraFtirftJiRwIir i \ 3 5Ris«n^I 

Then he tries to give some laboured explanation. 
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differentiation of writing into Vaidarbha and Gau<Ja at all. 
His is a double protest. First, it is against the partiality for 
the Vaidarbhi and the aversion for the Gaudi. He says: A lay 
and blind world repeats what one has said, praises the Vai¬ 
darbhi and condemns the Gau^i, even when the Gaudi is 
good and has a good idea, sadartham apt. Thus pleading for 
the possibility of a good Gaudi with the auxiliary argument of 
the possibility of a bad Vaidarbhi, Bhamaha says that, per¬ 
sonally, he would not attach much importance to the two 
names, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. Second, as one who cares for 
the greater virtues of good poetry in general, he says that he 
accepts all such composition as possesses those good qualities. 
He says that he cannot distinguish two styles and that such 
a thing is non-existent. But his opponents point out that, 
for example, the Aimakavatnia^ a kdvya now lost, is Vaidarbhi. 
His reply is, * All right, call it whatever you please; one 
gives names as he pleases and that does not matter much. 
There is no special kind of poetry called Vaidarbhi. All 
poetic writing is accepted because it is adorned by 
Vakrokti.’ 

II 

^ ^ iHnq: li 


VO ^ 



^ II I. 30-33. 

From these verses of Bhamaha on the two styles, we can 
gather that in his time, some writers had held the Vaidarbhi 
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as the better style and the Gaudi as the worse. Of the Vai- 
darbhi also we glean that anatiposa^ anativakroktiy prasaday 
drjava, komalalva and hutipesalatva were considered by those 
writers as the distingiiishing features {vide v. 34 quoted 
above). If these ideas arc stuck to too much, Vaidarbhi 
deteriorates: If the artha is entirely apustay avakra and 
prasamay it is as insipid as ordinary talk. If there is addiction 
to giving a sense of sweetness to the car alone, it is only 
like some song, heard and forgotten: bhimam geyam ivedam 
tu kevalam smti-pesalam.^ 

In a similar manner we can also glean from Bhamaha’s 
remarks what features were attributed by writers of his time 
to the GaudT, by writers who condemned it. These features 
can be gathered from verse 35 and they are aiyalamkdray 
dkulatvay etc. The Gaudi they condemned had too much 
aksaradambara and was dkuhy at the sacrifice of idea, anar- 
thya. This current of criticism against the Gaudi continued 
to flow, despite Bhamaha’s efforts to stop it. The good Gaudi 
envisaged by Bhamaha was however not demonstrated, in all 
probability, by the representatives of the Gaudi and so the 
Gaudi came to mean a bad style, with excess of Sabda and 
Artha Alamkara, poor in idea, hyperbolic and involved in ex¬ 
pression, It is this Gaudi that is the antithesis in the first 
chapter of the Kdvyddarsa of Dandin. By this time, the 
names had not yet become non-geographical; for Dandin often 
refers only to the people of the east and the south, while 
referring to the two styles and not, like later writers, to the 

1 Cf. TRi II 

Nilakantha Diksita in his SivalilSrnava, I. 17. 

itrST; II 

ibid., I. 14. 
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stereotyped modes of style without any geographical 
significance. 

It is often said that Dandin represents a school called the 
Guna school. In Bhamaha, at the beginning of chapter II, 
we find three Guna-s, prasdda^ madhurya and ojas^ the former 
two going together as features of an asamdsa-samghatand^ an 
uncompounded collocation, and the third, standing against 
both prasada and madhurya^ as the Guna of dirgha-samdsa- 
samghafand^ a collocation of long compounds. While speaking 
of the two mdrga-Sy Bhamaha mentions komalatva, sruti-pesalatva, 
iXnd prasannatva regarding the Vaidarbhi; and while commend¬ 
ing the good Gaudi, he says that it must be andkula^ which 
means that there must not be very long compounds. Besides 
this implied and traceable connection between the Guna-s and 
the two Marga-s, there is no definite mention in Bhamaha of 
Guna-s as the constituting elements of a Marga. Dandin ex¬ 
pounds in the first chapter the Vaidarbha Miirga whicli was 
considered the best style. It was so considered because of the 
presence in it often Guna-s which constitute its life. Dan in 
generally says that the reverses of these ten Guna-s are seen 
in the Gaudi which means bad poetry. A critical examina¬ 
tion of these ten Guna-s has been made elsewhere by the 
present writer.^ Suffice it here to point out that some 
Guna-s are given by Dandin himself as excellences of both 
Marga-s.^ 

Dandin mentions the ten Guna-s as the life not of poetry 
as such, but of the style called Vaidarbhi. If, on the basis of 
Dandin’s formulation of Guna-s one says that he belongs to 

^ See Bhoja's Srhgdra Prokdsa, ch. on ‘ History of Gunas 
pp. 274-82. 

2 Dr. S. K. De wrongly says in his Sk. Poe., II, p. 100: ‘ The 
ten Gunas are non-existent in the Gauda.’ 
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the Guna school, one can as well say that Dandin belongs to the 
Riti school. Really Dandin belongs to the Alamkara school, 
much more than Bhamaha. For, to Dandin, Guna-s, Rasa-s, 
Samdhyahga, Vrttyahga, Laksana—all are Alamkara. Apart 
from the word poetry, there is only one word for Dandin, 
namely Alamkara . The full development of Dandin, as well as 
of Bhamaha, is seen in two directions in Bhoja and Kuntaka.^ 

In poetic expression there is always a finally analysable 
scheme of two definite styles, the simple and the grandi¬ 
loquent, the plain and the elevated, the unadorned and the 
figurative. In the former, natural description of emotion, 
men and things is given with minimum artificial decoration. 
Svabhavokti and Rasokti, to borrow Bhoja’s classification, 
predominate in it. Colour, ornament—Vakrokti dominates 
the latter. These two correspond to Dandin’s two styles; 
only the Gaudi is Vakrokti run riot. Kuntaka’s sukumdra^ 
mdrga^ which emphasizes Vakrokti less, belongs to the former 
class. Kuntaka’s vicitra-mdrga marks an emphasis on the 
micitrya that Vakrokti imparts. Aristotle also gives only 
two styles, the good and the bad, the good being so by any 
^;ort of virtue, i.e. good not only because of virtues of simpli¬ 
city, elegance, etc. but also by virtues of vigour, etc. His bad 
style is the frigid style, resembling exactly Dandin’s Gaudi, a 
style which overshoots its mark. The plain and elegant style 
of Demetrius corresponds to the Vaidarbhi of Dandin and the 
sukumdra of Kuntaka. The elevated and the forcible of 
Demetrius resembles the viciira-mdrga of Kuntaka and the 
good Gaudi envisaged by Bhamaha. 

It is said that what we call Riti is not anything similar 
to what is called in English * style ’. Dr. S. K. De says in 


^ See Bhoja*s Srhgdra Prakdia^ pp. 117, 119 ff. 
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his Sanskrit Poetics^ II, p. 115: * It should be observed that 
the term Riti is hardly equivalent to the English word “ style 
by which it is often rendered, but in which there is always 
a distinct subjective valuation.’ Again on p. 116: ‘But, at 
the same time, the Riti is not, like the style, the expression 
of poetic individuality as is generally understood by western 
criticism, but it is merely the outward presentation of its 
beauty called forth by a harmonious combination of more or 
less fixed “ literary excellences The word ‘ style ’ in 
English is not easily felt to be equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Riti mainly on two grounds: (i) It is said that while the 
English style is all-comprehensive, the Sanskrit Riti com¬ 
prises only a fixed set of Guna-s. (ii) Riti-s as expounded in 
Sanskrit arc only two or three or four or six, and are related 
to certain kinds of subjects or themes whereas the English 
style is related to the author’s character. It is proposed to 
make plain in the course of this study of Riti that it is neither 
impossible nor incorrect to render Riti by the English word 
‘ style that Riti comprehends not only Guna-s but Alam- 
kara-s and Rasa-s also, that Riti-s are not so few as two or six 
but really as infinite as poets and that at least one or two 
Alamkarika-s and poets have related Riti to the poet. It shall 
also be shown that there are always two conceptions of Riti^ 
a higher and a larger one and a lower and a narrower one, 
a subjective one and an objective one, in relation to the poet 
and in relation to theme; and that this is true of the English 
* style ’ also, as can be seen from its history in western literary 
criticism from Aristotle downwards. Actually, certain western 
writers find it not only possible but quite sensible and useful 
too, not only to classify style into a certain number of styles 
but also to relate these classified and standardized styles to 
subject or theme. 
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As observed above, though Bhamaha does not definitely 
give in so many words the relation of Guna-s and Riti, we can 
clearly see that his verses imply the theory of Riti as based 
on the Guna-s. For he speaks of komalatva, prasannatva and 
irutipeialatva regarding the Vaidarbhi. But Bhamaha does 
not stop here. He speaks further of arthaposa^ vakrokti^ 
arthyatva^ nydyyatva and andkulatva as features of a style of 
acceptable poetry. Certainly these are comprehensive features 
and stand for the very complete manner of writing. When we 
analyse Dandin, we see that not only Guna-s but Alamkara-s 
also go to distinguish the Riti-s. He says that the Gauda 
Marga is characterized by anuprdsa which is a Sabdalamkara. 
The flaw of saithilya^ the reverse ^ of the ilesa of the Vaidarbhi, 
is a result of anuprdsa, 

I I. 44. 

Again, speaking of the reverse of the Guna called samatd^ in 
Gauda Marga, Dandin says: 

II I. 50. 


Madhurya involves srutyanuprdsa. 


rl|qi I I. 52. 

Anuprdsa in its pronounced or gross varieties is specialized in 
by the Gauda-s. 





I I. 54. 


^ In his article on ‘ The Gaud! Riti in Theory and Practice * 
n Ill, 1927, Sivi^'aiai Biitticiir/a renl^ s vlpiyjyj 

as misconception about or misapplication of the essentials of style. 
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As a matter of fact, Dandin treats of the Sabdalamkara-s only 
here. He treats of the anuprdsa here and keeps over the 
yamaka for the third chapter. The only difference is that the 
anuprasa-s of the Vaidarbha-s arc mild while those of the 
Gauda-s are wild. 





3 II I. 53. 


%W3srW 3I%rrR2IT: II I. 60. 

The Guna called uddra is no feature of the collocation like 
ilesa. It relates to thought and the mode of its expression. 
When a noble and exalted description suggests a noble and 
exalted quality of the person or object described, it is called 
Udara Guna. This way of saying, so as to make the thing 
intended to be said deliver itself by implication or suggestion, 

goi: I 

is something beyond Guna and Alamkara. Nor is the second 
variety of uddra^ namely ildghyavisesana^ on a par with slesa. 
The Guna of kdnii is similarly of a superior nature. It refers 
to that method of expression wherein the author shows 
restraint and moderation and avoids hyperboles. The Gauda-s 
on the other hand, love hyperboles. 



Similarly samddhi Guna brings in its train Samasokti Alam¬ 
kara. Thus, an examination of Dandin shows that the 
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mdrga-s are characterized not merely by a set of fixed features* 
which pertain to collocation alone. The Guna-s mean much 
more than what they seem to. The Guna-s themselves must 
be clearly understood. Riti cannot be demeaned by simply 
saying that it is called forth by a set of more or less fixed 
literary excellences. 

Vamana began grandly by declaring Riti as the soul 
of poetry. He however defined Riti as padaracandy but 
qualified it with the word visistd. Vamana is the first writer 
to give a classification of Guna-s into those of iabda and those 
of artha. The mere excellences of bandha are Sabda Guna-s;. 
Riti there is at its lower level. The Artha Guna-s lift up Riti 
to the higher position. The Artha Guna-s are comprehensive 
and reach up to Rasa. The Artha Giina ojaSy praudhi of various 
kinds, mddhurya which is ukti-vaicitryay Uesa which is ghatand 
of various kinds, kdnti which is brilliancy of Rasa-s—these 
comprehend poetic expression in all aspects. Vamana him¬ 
self emphasizes the Arthaguna-s. 

aw I II 

I. 2. 20, 22. 

Thus these so-called Guna-s comprehend Bandha-guna-s, 
Alamkara-s and Rasa-s. Demetrius, while describing each 
style, gave each certain Bandha-guna-s, certain kinds of 
Alamkara-s and certain emotional features also. 

Vamana defined his Guna-s in such a way as to enable 
us to take them as characteristics of the best style of poetry. 
Guna-s which would pertain only to another mdrga were not 
brought in by him. So, he could define the Vaidarbhi as 
the best style by reason of the fullness of all these Guna-s in 
it, guna-^sdkalya. So it is that he says that pdka or maturity of 
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expression in Kavya is the clear and full presence, sphutatva 
and sdkalya^ of these Guna-s. 

This view Vamana could hold by changing the meaning 
of some Guna-s. To the two Riti-s, Vaidarblu and Gaudi, 
Vamana first added a third, the PancalT, another intriguing 
geographical name. The Gaudi in Vamana is not the bad 
style in Dandin. It is a good style in which all the Guna-s 
of the Vaidarbhi are present; only it sheds some sweetness 
and delicateness and gains some vigour and forccfulncss. 
The mddhurya and saukumdrya of the Vaidarbhi arc replaced 
by samdsa-bdhulya and iilbana^padas^ with a greater degree of 
ojas and kdnti. The Paiicali is the Vaidarbhi devoid of 
ojas and kdnli^ Of these three, Vamana asks poets to practise 
and achieve the Vaidarbhi style of poetry. 

I. 2. 14-18. 

From the three Rili-s in Vamana, we pass to the four in 
Rudrata. Rudrata mentions the Vaidarbhi and the Pancali 
with a certain kinship which is found even in Vamana. 
Rudrata however adds a fourth style to go along with the 
Gaudiya. This new fourth Riti is the Latiya, another 
geographical name. The four are thus given in two sets and 
are, for the first time, definitely dissociated from poets of 
any parts of the country to which their names refer. Rudrata 
relates them to the theme: 

^ It is noteworthy how the aksara-dambara of the Gau^a-s men¬ 
tioned by Bana has not changed at all. Gf. samastdtyudbhatapaddm 
. . . gaudiyvn apt gdyanti^ Vamana. For the contradiction here on 
the concept of ojas and a full examination of Vamatxa’s Guna-s, 
see Bhoja^s Srngdra Prakd^a, pp. 285-91. 

11 
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fl? ii kah, xvi. 20 - 

While tracing the history of Riti, we can clearly see how 
no writer ever missed the idea that the Vaidarbhi stood for 
a certain sweetness while the Gaud! was characterized by 
force and vigour. When the geographical significance of the 
Vaidarbha-s alone favouring sweetness and its allied Guna-s 
and the Gauda-s alone practising aksara-dambara, ojas, etc. 
was lost, and all the Riti-s were practised by all poets of all 
places, the sweetness of the one and the vigour of the other 
were thought of in connection with the theme by the same poet 
who commanded both ways of writing. Visnya-auciiya began 
to regulate the nature of Riti in the several parts of a poem. 
The Rasa-s and the ideas {artha-s) pertaining thereto have their 
own quality of sweetness, vigour, etc. These were studied by 
Bharata, and by others following him, in the concept of Vrtli. 
The Vrtti was applied from drama to poctry.’^ Kaisiki is the 
Vrtli of iSrhgara and Arabhati of Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka 
and Bibhatsa Rasa-s. To this Vrtti, the Riti came to be 
related. The sweetness and delicateness associated with the 
Vaidarbhi made it possible to link it to the Kaisiki Vrtti and 
the Srhgara Rasa. Srngara, Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi 
Riti went together always. The Gaudi easily linked itself to 
Arabhati Vrtti and Rasa-s like Raudra. The Pancali and 
the Latiya occupied middling positions, the former lea ning 
more to the Vaidarbhi and the latter more to the Gaudi. 
Thus the emotional situation came to determine the mode of 
expression. Hence Bhoja treats of Riti-s and Vrtti-s under 
anubhava. The Vrtti differs from Riti as more intimately 

^ See chapter on the history of Vrtti in Kavya. 
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connected with Rasa and its ideas. To the Rasa, Riti was 
related on tlic basis of the verbal expression, the iabda* 
samghatand. In this stage, the Guna-s, madhurya^ etc. which 
were still the constituents of Riti, become mere samghatand^ 
dliarjna-s. We find the Locana saying while stating the 
purvapaksa : 

3^355:^151 jpir: I ^ =sr 

I p. 6. 

As Anandavardhana says, expression appropriate to 

Rasa is Vrlli; the expression of artha is the Vrtti of Kaisiki, 
etc.; the expression of sabda is the Vrtti of Upanagarika, 
etc. These Sabda Vrtli-s, Upanagarika, etc. are the 

Riti-s. 

m] R«raT: II III. 33. 

ci5r wrggif: cii 

I 3q^ml^aFigT: I ibid., Vrtti. 

5I5?^I8iqT: si^dT^sq^I: | 

l^sf^ ^T5R5K?3t II III. 53. 

.Mammata says under anuprdsa-jdti-s: 

'TCRT, #1551 q^: || KPr, IX. 3. 
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1 ^: #1551 =^) 

^ 3^ I ibid., Vrtti. 

Simhabhupala defines Riti as pada-vinjydsa-bhangi, imd has three 
Riti-s, Komala, Kathina and Misra—other names of Vaidarbhl, 
Gaucll and Pahcall. A late work called Srngdrasdra (Madras 
MS.) follows Simhabhupala completely, defines Riti as pada- 
vinydsa-bhangi^ accepts three varieties of it, Vaidarbhi, Gaucll 
and Pahcali, and calls them Komala, Kathina and Misra. 

Rajasekhara’s main chapter, the third, on Riti, called 
Ritinirnaya, is lost. Still we gather some of his ideas on 
Riti in his description of the legendary kdvyapurusa's avatdra 
in the beginning of his Kdvyanmndmsd^ as also from his dramas. 
In his Kdvyamimdrnsdy Rajasekhara speaks of three Riti-s in 
the description of which he introduces a new distinguishing 
feature, namely the use yogavrtti in abundance, the same 
to a less extent, and the use of upaedra. These are the features 
Rajasekhara attributes to the three 

Gaudi Pahcali Vaidarbhi 

These three Riti-s, Rajasekhara relates to the regions whose 
names they bear. He considers the Vaidarbhi as the best form 
of poetic style. For he says that when the spouse sdhitya- 
vidyd spoke to the kdvya-pumsa in the Gauda style, he was ab¬ 
solutely indifferent; when she talked in the Pahcali style, he was 

^ vide my article on ‘ Riti and Guna in the Agni-pttrdna ’ in 
IHd, X.4, 767-79. 
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captivated only to a small extent, lsadvasarnvadikrta\ but 
when both reached the southern region {daksinadeid) and she 
spoke in the Vaidarbhi, he became atyartham vaiamvada. 
Rajasekhara pays his tribute to Vaidarbhi poetry by making 
the kdvyapiirusa and sdhityavidyd celebrate their nuptials in the 
capital of the Vidarbha-s, Vatsagulma. 

I ^ I p. 10. 

In the mangalasloka to his Karpuramanjari^ Rajasekhara speaks 
of three Riti-s, Vacchomi, Magadhi and Pahcali. This 
Vacchomi is the Prakrit form^ of Vatsagulmi, a name for 
Vaidarbhi given after the capital of the Vidarbha-s, Vatsa¬ 
gulma. Why the Gaudi has been replaced here by the 
Magadhi is not known. 

In his Bdlardindyanay Rajasekhara speaks of the Vai¬ 
darbhi twice. In Act III, he says that the quality of mddhurya 
is supreme in the Vaidarbhi and in Act X, tliat the Vaidarbhi 
is characterized by mddhurya and prasdda and that Rasa is 
dominant in it. 

(a) i iii. i i. 

ib) — 

I 

^ Instead of thus deriving Vacchomi meaning Vaidarbhi from 
Vatsagulmi, Vasudeva, author of the commentary on the Karpura- 
jnanjan says: 

p. 3. 
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II ni. 50. 

^sq 3^ ^Rqq: ?rr?^q^t 5 R^i: ii x. 74. 

In his ViddkaMabkanjika, Rajasckhara says of this Rili: 

»itt pir ^4 a# qi 3 qq>rafH*i, a# 

JRn?: I p. 40. 

Dhanapala (first half of the 11th cent.) says in the Tila/ca-- 
manjari: 

I p. iso. 

SrTharsa says in his Naisadhiyacarita: 

q^q# 1 m. no. 

and again: 

^?f?6tqTq5=q^riq =q qq f% q 1 
iMfqfq^fqqjos ^3 

qft^»q^q^DRRDi(q;q|q^jj^ II XIV. 91. 


^ Tt is not known if by this word k^nta, Rajasckhara means 
the Guna kdnii in Dandin or uses it only in a general manner. 
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Nilakanthadiksita waxes eloquent upon Vaidarbhi and its 
country in his Malacarita-ndtaka^ Act III: 

R5r«i ^ | 

^ ^ 51% % ^ 51^ II 

m ^ I f% 3 ^ 1 : 

3i3*rar*n *PR^Trf^ i ^ m %f%:— 

^153 % m] 

m ^ XB] ^3^*11 

^13: ^5! ^ 

qr^ f%f%cj: ^isqq^ft qi ll 

To return to Rajasekhara, he has the following additional 
remarks about the literary habits of the poets of different 
places: 


sq I I fiq- 

crf%qT ^l%incqr; i 3^qi: i 3i4te^^q; 

I KM, p. 22. 


The basis of each of these statements is not exactly known. 
We know only, from Dandin, that the Gauda-s loved samdsa 
and that the remark about the Daksinatya-s’ love for taddhita 
is borrowed from Patahjali. Further, we do not exactly know 
what Rajakkhara means by mentioning separately Vai- 
darbha-s and Daksinatya-s. Perhaps, the latter are people 
further south or those in the south other than the Vaidarbha-s. 
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In a verse on poet Bana and poetess Silabhattarika, 
Riljasekhara gives a new definition of the Pancali, the basis 
for which is also not known. He says in it that the Pancali 
is the style in which hbda and artha are evenly matched. 

II 

In his Bdlardmdyana^ however, Rajasekhara gives Pancali 
a characteristic opposed to this balanced importance of sahda 
and artha. He says there that the Pancala-s revel more on 
the side of recondite ideas from §astra-s and from the world, 
rather than on excellence in the use of words. 

^ m 5!5^i%3 I 

qrai55[: ... 

He does not speak of the style of the Lata-s (Ldti) but only of 
their love of Prakrit; but he speaks of a peculiar style for 
Mithila. Thus he speaks of a Maithili style: 

(i) 

(m) 

ei II X. 95 . 


The Maithili is here said to be characterized by three qualities: 
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i.c. avoiding atyukti-s or flat hyperboles. This is Dandin’s 
and Bhoja’s kanti of the Vaidarbhl: 

| I. 85. 

[ii) This seems to be sparse use of compounds. 

{Hi) Togaparampard^ which is given in his KM as 
characterizing the Gaudi. 

The country of Mithila is nowhere mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the Riti-s, except perhaps by one writer, Sripada, 
quoted by Kesava in Alamkdrasekhara^ who says that the 
JMaithili has, like the Vaidarbhi, few compounds. 

sSWli^T:— 

*T«IT 1 

C#: II P- 6. 


^ vide appendix on Riti in the AgnHpurdna, The use of the 
feature yogavrtti, upaedra, etc. in distinguishing styles is found 
in Raja^ekhara, Bhoja, AgnHpurdna and Bahurupamisra. The last 
says in his commentary on the Dasarupaka (Madras MS.): 

Xljmj ^ M?Tf (1) (2) (3) 

(4) aranreJl^ (5) 

I 

The Sdhityamimdmsd refers to the distinction of the Riti-s on 
the basis of these four features, but rejecting these, accepts only 
the feature of samdsa^ the first, as the basis of the distinction, a 
view which follows Rudrata (p. 87). The work notes also that 
Bhamaha has no fancy for the Riti-s. 
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From this remark of Sripada, we understand that the MaithilT 
is the Magadhi,^ the Magadhi which, along with the Pahcali 
and the Vaidarbhi (Vacchomi), is mentioned by Rajafckhara 
in his mangalasloka to the Karpuramanjari, Bhoja’s SarasvatU 
kanthdhharana gives an absurd definition of Magadhi as a 
Khandariti, formed when the Riti begun is left off! {purva- 
riter anirvdhah khandariiis tu magadhi)- Ihis Magadhi may or 
may not have been mentioned in the lost Riti chapter of the 
KM. But in the available portion, Rajasekhara accepts 
only three Riti-s and they are the Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and 
Pahcfili. He says again in his KM (p. 31): 

i 

Bhoja added two more Riti-s to Rudrata’s four, the Avanti- 
ka and the Magadhi. The latter, as found in Rajakkhara, 
j§ripada and Bhoja, has been noticed already. It is only the 
Avanti that is absolutely new. The classification and descrip¬ 
tion of these in Bhoja’s SKA are very mechanical, arbitrary 
and unreal. It seems to be idle to examine Bhoja’s Latiya, 
Magadhi and Avanti. All that can be said is tliat the com¬ 
placent creation of geographical names was in fashion amongst 
these writers. 

^ It may be suggested that the mention of Magadhi is due to 
the author being a Buddhist; the Buddha spoke in magadhi bhdsd. 

^ Ihe following is a summai'y of the views of other minor 
writers on Riti. Ihc older Vagbhata accepts only the Vaidarbhi 
and the GaudI, one without any compounds and the other with 
compounds (p. 61). The younger Vagbhata recognizes the three 
Riti-s, Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pahcali, and defines them as 
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The treatment of style on the basis of theme is not absent 
from western criticism. Aristotle says that style should vary 
and thus be in accordance with emotion. ‘ But the style 

dominated respectively by the three Guna-s, mddhurya^ ojas and 
prasada (p. 31). Siiphabhupala (RAS) accepts the Vaidarbhi, 
the Gaiidiya, and the PahcalL He bonows fiom Dandin for 
defining the Vaidarbhi; the two differences here are that he makes 
the rasa in Dandin’s madhurarn rasavad vdei^ the nine Rasa-s and takes 
the first case of uddra as Dhvani. He calls the Vaidarbhi, komald\ 
Gaudi, kafkindi and the Pahcali, miird. Leaving the Misra, he 
contrasts the other two: komald X kathind; asamdsa X dirghasamdsa; 
prasdda X aspkufabandha; anistkurdksara X nistkardk^ara; prthakpadatva 
X granthilatva. Under Misra Riti-s, he recognizes a Riti for every 
province, Andhra, Latl, Saiiraspi, etc. (p. 69). The Camaikdra’- 
candrikd of Vi^vesvara (Delhi ed.), who wrote in Simha’s court, 
casts away the old names, defines Riti as padaghatand and gives 
four kinds of it, the only feature of differentiation accepted being 
sainasa-asamdsa^ madhyasamdsa, atidirghasamdsa and rnisra (pp. 95-9). 
This position corresponds to Rudrata’s which distinguishes 
Riti-s on samdsa only, gives Vaidarbhi as the Riti of the colloca¬ 
tion free from compounds and gives three Riti-s, Pahcali, Latiya 
and Gaudiya for the collocations with laghu, madhya and dyata 
samdsa-s (II. 3-6). Vidyanatha considers Riti as dlmoikarsdva- 
hasvabhdva of the Kav^’-a. See also Sdhityakaiimiidi of Arkasuri, 
p. 11: svabhdvair iva ritibhih. Tippabhiipala, at the end of his 
commentaTy on Vamana, considers Riti as the life-breath of 
poetry: asavo rilayah (VV ed., p. 193). I’he only later writer, 
who still called Riti the dlman of poetry following Vamana, even 
when Rasa and Dhvani were ruling for long, is Amrtananda- 
yogin who says: riiirdlmdtra {Alamkdrasamgraha, ch. 5). This 
author treats of Rasa and Dhvani also. Keilhorn’s Central 
Provinces’ Catalogue, p. 104, mentions a work called Ritivrtii- 
laksana by Vitthalesvra or Vitthaladiksita, which would be the 
only post-Anandavardhana work of its kind, if it is a complete 
work by itself, devoted exclusively to a consideration of Riti 
along with the allied Vrtti. Even then this tract must have 
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expressive of feeling, suppose the case be one of assault in the 
style of a man in passion; . . ‘A style of exultation for 
praise; a style with submission if in pity.’ ‘But compound 
words and plurality of epithets and foreign idioms arc appro¬ 
priate chiefly to one who speaks under the excitement of 
some passion. . This style of a man in passion and a situa¬ 
tion of assault, in which Aristotle mentions compound words 
as proper is an ry«.y-dominatcd Riti, like Dandin’s GaudT, 
samdsabhuyislha, Aristotle says elsewhere that ‘ of various 
kinds of words, the compounds are best adapted to dithyrambs’, 

dealt with Riti and Vrtti only as accepted in the scheme of 
Rasa and Dhvani. 

Sirnhadevagani, commentator on the Vdgbhatdlainkdra, speaks 
in three verses at the end of his commentary, of Lati (hdyya), 
Pahcali {kartma and bhaydnaka)^ Magadhi (fJnta), Gaudi (vira 
and raiidra), Vacchomi {bibhatsa and adbhuta) and Vaidarbhi 
(smgdra). We do not know how Vacchomi is different from Vai¬ 
darbhi and how Vacchomi is suited to bibhalsa and adbhuta ! In the 
next verse he gives, following Rudrata, the Pancali as having two 
or three words in a compound, Lati five or seven and Gaudi as 
many words as possible in a compound. The last verse is very 
puzzling: 

II 

Hamsamitthu’s Hamsavildsa speaks of the Lati \{hdsya)y 
Pancali {kartma and bhaydnaka), Magadhi {idntei), Gaudi {vira 
and bhaydnaka)^ Vatsoma-dc^odbhava {bibhatsa and adbhuta) and 
Vaidarbhi {Jrngdra) (ch. 46, p. 269). The expression vatsoma- 
dchdbkavd is quite correct and the editor need not have added a 
query here; it means the Vacchomi which Rajakkhara’s Karpura^ 
manjari mentions; but the Harnsavildsa is wrong when it speaks of 
a Vaidarbhi in addition, for the Vacchomi is the) same as the 
Vaidarbhi; and it is also wrong to assign to the Vacchomi the 
Rasa-s, Bibhatsa and Adbhuta. 
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which are hymns to Bacchus, the wine-god, enthusiastic, wild 
and boisterous. Samdsa gives the necessary ojas to such a style. 

Speaking of the style called * the Elevated ’, Demetrius 
says that there are certain subjects with the quality of elevation 
to which that style is suited. Such arc subjects like scenes 
of battle. Surely these cannot be treated in tlie styles called 
* the Plain ’ and ‘ the Elegant They must be rendered in tlie 
styles called ‘ the Elevated ’ and ‘ the Forcible Demetrius 
speaks of the varna-dhvani of Anandavardhana in this connec¬ 
tion, of how iruti-dusta, the syllables sa, sa^ ra, etc., is promotive 
of Raudra Rasa. Demetrius remarks that though violence {sruti^ 
dusta) is a fault of composition, it is a necessary feature of the 
forcible style, since ‘ words hard to pronounce arc forcible as 
uneven roads are forcible Even as the Sanskrit Alarnkari- 
ka-s speak of the Vaidarbhi for Snigara Rasa, Demetrius gives 
the Elegant as the style for elegant and graceful subjects like 
i§rhgara. He says: ‘ The materials of grace are the gardens of 
nymphs, etc.’ One of the two deciding factors in ‘ the Grand 
style M. Murry says, is the theme, the other factor being 
vocabulary. In connection with the theme, ‘ the nature of 
the plot or muthos ’, he observes that the Grand style is adop¬ 
ted if superhuman or majestic figures are involved. ‘ If the 
characters of the plot arc superhuman and majestic, it seems 
more or less necessary that their manner of speech should 
differ from that of ordinary dramatic poetry by being more 
dignified ..[Problem of Style, p. 140). ‘ The poet heightens 

the speech of his superhuman characters in order that they 
may appear truly superhuman ’ (ibid., p. 141). This is clearly 
a case of theme being a regulator [niydrnaka) of style, a 
case of standardized style, ‘ a technical poetic device for a 
particular end ’ as Murry says of the Grand style. Thus, the 
linking of style to theme is not absent from western criticism. 
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It is remarkable that there should be many points of 
similarity between western writers on the subject of style and 
Sanskrit Alamkarika-s. Murry says in his Problem of Style: 

‘ In the course of (he approach, I examined two qualities of 
style which arc not infrequently put forward as essential, 
namely the musical suggestion of the rhythm and the visual suggestion 
of the imagery, and I tried to show that tliese were subordinate. 
On the positive side, I tried to show that the essential quality 
of style was precision: that this precision was not intellectual, 
not a precision of definitien, but of emotional suggestion. . .’ 
(p. 95). The musical qualities of rhythm, etc. in the word- 
structure come I'.nder sabda-gtma and iabdcilanikara and the 
visual suggestion of imagery is artha-guna and arthdlarnkdra. 
These two, ol the realm oi vdeya-vdeaka, are but the means, the 
vehicle, i.c. subordinate as Murry says. The emotional 
suggestion of Murry is rasa-dhvani and precision thereof is 
served by rasaucitya. The second mddhuiya of Dandin, namely 
anuprdsa—vamdvrtlir anuprdsah pddesu ca padesu ca, (I. 55) yayd 
kaydcic chrutyd yat, etc.—coiTesponds to the fourth point men¬ 
tioned by R. L. Stevenson in his essay on the ‘Technical 
Elements of Style’, namely ‘contents of the phrase’. He 
makes a detailed study and analysis and tabulates the con¬ 
sonantal sound effects of many passages. He gives this as a 
quality of a master of style. Dandin says that when this 
drutyanuprdsa is left and ulbandmprdsa is resorted to by the 
Gauda-s, harshness, bandha-pdrusya and another flaw, daithilya, 
result. The concatenation becomes hardly pronounceable 
{krcchrodya ). 

w ii 

»I3RI?lf^T II 

51^^ I I. 43-4. 
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3l§l ?lf|iori?q[: II ibid., 60. 

W: ^qmf I! ibid., 72. 

Stevenson tlms concludes his section on ‘ contents of the 
phrase ’: ‘ To understand how constant is this preoccupation 
of good writers, even where its results are least obstrusive, it 
is only necessary to turn to the bad. There indeed you will 
find cacophony supreme, the rattle of incongruous consonants 
only relieved by jaw-breaking hiatus, and whole phrases not to 
be articulated by the powers of man.’ R. L. Stevenson speaks 
in this essay of his of samata^ vaisamya, prasdda and ‘ cavillc i.c. 
the anarthaka-pada-s or aprayojaka-pada-s of Vamana which 
hinder prasdda [arthasya vaimalyam prayojakn-jridirapadaparlgrahe 
prasddah, III. 3. 3) and Mahimabhatt I’s avakara. Ideas found 
in Pater’s exposition of style also have correspondences with 
ideas on Guna, Alarnkara and Alamkfiraucitya found in Sans¬ 
krit works. Schopenhauer, in an essay on authorship and style, 
while dealing with the latter subject, gives certain concrete 
features of a good style of writing, judged to be good by reason 
of the presence of those features. According to him thoughts 
must get their clearest, finest and most powerful expression; 
thus, three qualities arc emphasized by him: clarity and 
beauty, the sum total of these two, the power. In clarity 
is comprehended chiefly the virtue of simplicity which means 
the expression of thoughts ‘ as purely, clearly, definitely and 
concisely as ever possible This is secured by the use of 
words which are precise and which mean neither more nor less, 
which neither mean the thing vaguely nor mean something 
different. Grammatical precision and enough words are 
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necessary. Clarity and grammar must not be sacrificed for 
the sake of brevity. Says Schopenhauer: ‘ On the other hand 
one sliould never sacrifice clearness, to say nothing of grammar, 
for the sake of being brief. . . . And this is precisely what 
false brevity nowadays in vogue is trying to do, for writers 
not only leave out words that arc to the purpose, but even 
grammatical and logical essentials.’ Compare Dandin’s 
Guna, arthavyakti, which he defines as Aneyarthatva. It is 
a grammatical and logical necessity. In its absence, in the 
absence of words grammatically and logically essential, we 
have the dosa called neydrthatva. 


• • • • ■ 

^ II KA, I. 73, 75. 

Not saying what must be said, out of a mistaken sense of 
brevity, is a kind of vdcydvacana according to Mahimabhatta. 
Similarly, simplicity and precision are lost by adding things 
and words which arc unnecessary. This is Mahimabhatta’s 
avdcyavacana, 

| p. 107. 

These words are superfluous and are due to poverty of thought 
or an ambition to write a grand style. These merely fill so 
much of space still vacant in a verse [padapiirana). Schopen¬ 
hauer says: ‘ If words are piled up beyond this point they 
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make the thought that is being communicated more and more 
obscure. To hit that point is the problem of style and a 
matter of discernment; for every superfluous word prevents 
its purpose being carried out.’ This is exactly what Vamana 
means by his Artha-guna prasdda which is the use of words 
exactly sufficient for conveying the idea. 

2?sif—‘ I ’ ‘ 

55^?2|T?i^ I III. 3. 

Other Sanskrit writers also have dealt with aprayojaka or 
useless epithets and words which do not nourish the idea but 
are mere verbiage alhxtcd for attaining a grandiose style and 
adopted to cover poverty of idea and imagination. These 
words, Mahimabhatta calls apralihhodbhava and avakara. To 
Mahimabhatta, these out-of-placc words are the literary 
apasabda-s. 

p. 121. 

Schopenhauer condemns in definiteness, vague words and 
the enveloping of trivial ideas in the most outlandish, artificial 
and rare phrases. Compare Dandin: vyutpannam iti gaudiyair 
ndtirudhamapisyate, Prasdda is the use of well-known words 
which easily yield their sense; that as against this, certain 
writers think that they must look learned and, in the words of 
Schopenhauer, ‘ resent the idea of their work looking too 
simple ’ and resort to lexicographical rarities. Schopenhauer 
speaks of two styles, one good and the other bad, the former 
12 
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being characterized mainly by simplicity, clarity and precision, 
and the latter by prolixity, vagueness and the pomp of words. 
He seems to describe Dandin’s VaidarbhT and Gaiidi. 
Of those who favour the latter, Schopenhauer says that they 
‘ delight in bombast that their writing is generally ‘ in a 
grand puffed up [dipta of Dandin], unreal, hyperbolic [Dandin’s 
atjukti, the reverse of the saukumdrya Guna] and acrobatic 
style ’ {prahelikdprdya says Bhamaha). Dandin condemns not 
only Ulbana amprdsa {sabddlamkdra) and yamaka which is 
diiskara and naikdnta-madliura, but also arthdlamkdra-dambara. 
Ho“ prefers delicateness, fineness and natural grace which give 
poetry a power which no rhetorical ornament can ever impart 
to it. 

m RJi: II Id, 1.71. 

Compare Schopenhauer: ‘An author should guard against 
using all unnecessary rhetorical adornment, all useless ampli¬ 
fication, and in general, just as in architecture, he should 
guard against an excess of decoration, all superfluity of ex¬ 
pression—in other words, he should aim at chastity of style. 
Everything redundant has a harmful effect. The law of 
simplicity and naivete applies to all fine art, for it is compatible 
with what is most sublime.’ 

It shall be considered now whether the linking of Riti to 
the poet and his character and the idea of the infinity of Riti 
is or is not present in Sanskrit Alamkara literature. Aristotle 
described only one good style and its qualities and contrasted 
it with a bad style called the Frigid which overdid ornamenta¬ 
tion. He refuted also others who spoke of different styles 
such as the Agreeable. He argued that there was no end when 
one began attributing to styles all sorts of ethical qualities like 
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restraint, etc. An emphasis on the relation of style to the 
author makes it impossible to speak of style in general or 
define its features. Only a few concrete qualities related to 
the actual sahda-s^ the samghatand^ pada-s and varna-s^ and to 
the tlicme can be considered while defining or classifying style. 
Thus, previous to Aristotle, some had spoken of the Agreeable 
style. After Aristotle, some were speaking of three styles. 
Grave, Medium and Attenuate, to suit the threefold purpose 
of oratory, moving, pleasing and pleading. Just before Deme¬ 
trius wrote, some held styles to be two, the Plain and the 
Elevated. Demetrius added two more, the Elegant and the 
Forcible. Plainness stood against elevation. A style is 
specially decorated for effect or is plain. From another point 
of view, styles can be classified into two, the Elegant (or 
graceful) and the Forcible. It is notone principle of classifi¬ 
cation that gives us these four styles. The Plain may be 
elegant or forcible; the elevation given to a style may be 
elegant or forcible. But naturally, plainness and elegance go 
together and so also elevation and force. The Plain and the 
Elegant of Demetrius are represented by Vaidarbhi in Sanskrit. 
The Elevated and the Forcible correspond to the good Gaudi 
found envisaged in Bhamaha, the Frigid and the Affected styles 
in Demetrius being the bad Gaudi in Dandin. The two corres¬ 
pond to Sukumara and the Vicitra Marga-s in Kuntaka. 
Saukumdrya and ojas —Plainness and Elegance, Elevation and 
Force—these finally give us two Riti-s. Bhatta Nrsirnha, a 
commentator on Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthdbkarana says that of the 
Guna-s of Dandin, two are important, saukumdrya and ojas^ 
they being the asddhdrana-guna-s of the two Marga-s. 

^3 (a^rg) ai5r gq: I 

g TO: I Madras MS., p. 11. 
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This final analysis of style into two is neither impossible 
nor absurd. While treating of the formal element in literature 
in eh. IV of his work Some Principles of Literary Criticism^ 
Winchester has the following: ‘ But while individuality is not 
to be classified, it may be said that there arc, in general, two 
opposite tendencies in personal expression: on the one hand 
to clearness and precision; on the other to largeness and 
profusion. TJie difference between the two may be seen by 
comparing such poetry as that of Matthew^ Arnold with that 
of Tennyson or such prose as that of Newman with that of 
Jeremy Taylor. Minds of one class insist on sharply divided 
ideas, on clearness of image, on temperance, and precision 
of epithet. Their style we characterize as chaste or classic. 
The other class have a great volume of thought, ))ut loss well- 
defined; more fervour and less temperance of feeling, more 
abundant and vivid imagery, more wealth of colour, but less 
sharpness of definition. Their thoughts seem to move through 
a haze of emotion and often through a lush growth of imagery. 
They tend to be ornate and profuse in manner, eager in temper; 
they often produce larger and deeper cficcts, but they lack 
restraint and suavity. It is a contrast not peculiar to literature, 
but running through all forms of art... . The one makes upon 
you the impression of greater delicacy, temperance, charm; 
the other, the impression of greater mass, complexity, power. 
We are not called upon to pronounce either manner absolutely 
better than the other; . . The last sentence here echoes 
Bhamaha’s attitude towards the distinction of style into Vai- 
darbliT and Gaudi and the claim of superiority for the former. 
From this passage, it is also seen that despite the infinite variety 
of writers’ personality, it is yet possible and sensible too to 
find two broad divisions, one favouring virtues of subdued 
beauty and the other, cxhuberance; that a subjective and 
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personal basing of style does not preclude the possibility of a 
classification or definition of style. In this passage of Win¬ 
chester again, it seems as if Kalidasa’s style is described and 
contrasted with that of Bhavabhuti and Bana; it looks as if 
good Vaidarbhi and a good handling of the Gaucll are 
considered lucre; we are clearly reminded of Kuntaka’s two 
Marga-s, the Sukumara and the Vicitra, the one dominated 
by beauty that is mainly natural {sahaja-hbhd) and the other by 
ornamentation (dJunya-sobha), the one in svahhdva^ukti and 
rasa-ukli^ and the other in vakrokti^ the one displaying greater 
sakii and the other, greater vyutpatti. While the former style 
is a rare gift, it is very difficult to be successful in the latter; 
I'or the path of ornamentation and elevation has many pitfalls, 
including frigidity, artificiality and ornateness. Says Kuntaka: 

II VJ, 1. 43. 

‘Sec Vrtti also, p. 58. Hence it is that critics do not favour 
it. It is the deterioration of Vicitramarga that is Dandin’s 
GaudL It is because of this difficulty that Demetrius's Ele¬ 
vated and Forceful styles become, in the hands of lesser artists, 
the Frigid and the AflTected styles. Hence it is that the critics 
always prefer the former. Says Winchester: ‘ But it would 
seem that, in literature at least, the classic manner is the 
culmination of art. Precision, in the wide sense, must be the 

^ Strangely enough, Padmagupta calls the Vaidarbhi the 
‘‘ sword-edge path ’, nistrimsadhdrdmdrga: 

J{avasdhasdnkacarita, I. 5. 
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highest virtue of expression; and it is this precision, combined 
with perfect ease, that constitutes the classic manner. Indi¬ 
vidual tastes may justly differ; but the ultimate verdict 
of approval will be given to that style in which there is no 
overcolouring of phrase, no straining of sentiment; which 
know’s how to be beautiful without being lavish, how to be 
exact without being bald; in which you never find a thicket 
of vague epithet.’ It is of this style, called by him Sukumara,. 
that Kuntaka says: 

II VJ, 1. 29. 

Kuntaka is the greatest exponent of the Riti. That it 
comprehends all aspects of expression has been well realized 
by him. He casts off the old names which have geographi¬ 
cal associations, dead for a long time, and forges new" 
nomenclature on the basis of a fundamental classification (S 
the manners of expression, on the basis of the more pr(‘valent 
tendencies among masters in Sanskrit literature. He also 
shows how each Marga or Riti or style is characterized not by 
certain handhaguna-s only, but by a certain attitude in using 
Alamkara-s and delineating Rasa-s also. Above all, he is the 
only Sanskrit writer who realized very strongly the final basis 
of style in the character of the poet and consequently related 
Riti to the w"riter. 

Kuntaka first refers to the geographical Riti-s, Vaidarbhi, 
Gaudi and Paficali. He says that old writers give these three 
Riti-s and call them uttama^ madhyama and adhama. This 
point of view Kuntaka objects to, for styles of poetry depend¬ 
ent for their origin on poetic genius and craftsmanship, upon 
Sakti and vyutpatti in poets, cannot be spoken of like certain 
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kinds of deidcdra like marriage, permissible or obtaining 
in certain parts of the land. 


I cPnl^^q^ gii: 5 i^i%;rdi^5!W- 
5f 51^^ i ^ a[T%«iiTfEf- 

cR!T ^ I 

as«fq^f.p?^5pjr i f%=^ ^ 

a 5 r ^ i pp. 45-6. 


Then Kuntaka criticizes the view that holds these three 
Riti-s as uttarnay madhjama and adhama. If the GaiidT and 
the Pahcali arc not good, why treat of them in the idstra ? 

ri^ I 5^ ^ 3rr#3f5J]f3;qi%f qs?i?rl^ 

^fc4 ^^Dftqgf I p. 46. 


If, however, the names Vaidarbhl, etc. arc meant only as 
names and do not mean any geographical connection with 
poetry, Kuntaka has no objection. 


f^wl I ^ p. 46. 




^ 'I'liis paragraph is concluded by Kuntaka with the words: 
adalam anena nihsdravastu-parimalanavyasanena. On tlie basis of this. 
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Kuntaka then gives his idea of Riti that it is based on the 
character of the poet, kavi^svabhdva. He accepts that this 
kavi-svabhdva is infinite, but generally speaking, he says that 
three main types can be indicated. 

3T?r^*R5ira i p. 47 . 

The three styles thus indicated by him arc tlie graceful, the 
striking and the mixed, siikiimdra^ vicitra and madhyania. The 
sukumdra is the style ol'certain poets of a similar temperament 
and it is suited to certain situations. Similarly the vicitra. 
The third combines th<^ features of both the styles. All the 
three arc beautiful and have their own charm. It is absurd to 
suppose that one is good, the other bad or the third passable, 

^isiT ^qoft?T3pT5qq{^si^il ^ 1 %:, 

3I3qil:q?qi^ I 

fijf%5r fI ^qoflfqcqT^ q:q^^fqi^qqlq^R- 

?qrqtqq^ qqq^q^ i rrq?fq:^qp^ 

^q^q^r qfl[^n?^?qqR^fjnH: q 1 p. 47 . 

Raleigh, in his book on Style, speaks of the ‘ soul ’ in 
style. He quotes Pater who says, ^ As a quality of style, soul 
is a fact.’ What is this soul? Raleigh interprets it as ‘ spirit 
He says in this connection: ‘Ardent persuasion and deep 
feeling enkindle words, so that the weakest take glory.’ This 

Dr. S. K. De says in Sk. Poe,, vol. II. p. 386, that Kuntaka was an 
advocate of the Alamkfira school and meant to make liglit of the 
Riti. For a correct statement of Kuntaka’s view on Riti, however, 
see the same writer’s Introduction to his ed. of the Vakroklijivita, 
pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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is the quality of sincerity he speaks of earlier. Analysed, this 
resolves into an emphasis on Rasa and the writer’s attention 
to its supreme expression. There is another sincerity which 
is artistic perfection and which sometimes modifies the sincer¬ 
ity of emotion. In the former case, the poet is true to Rasa 
and Bhava, and only to them. In tlie latter case, he thinks of 
how best to present that feeling in a scuing of words. 'Phis 
anxiety for artistic ptaTection calls forth style, figures, etc. 
Those who are im])ellcd by the latter, the artistic sincerity, 
are followers of the Vicitra Marga. Those who are absorbed 
in the Rasa and Bhava and present them in their own glory 
are followers of the Siikumara Marga. Ideas and words for 
these poets sprout out of an cA'cr-fresh imagination; there is 
always enough effortless ornament; the natural beauty of 
things is preferred to artifieial adornment; establishing an 
emotional appeal at every step, it is of unpremeditated grace. 



m: I 

II VJ, I. 25-9. 

The main feature of this style is that whatever beauty it 
possesses is all natural {sahaja ); poetic genius and imagination 
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and not pure craftsmanship and scholarship form the basis of' 
this style. The things of the world and Rasa and Bhava are 
given in all the beauty of their very nature and this spontaneous 
expression is not refashioned in the workshop of figures. 

That such a definition of style is all-comprehensive need 
not be pointed out. But Kuntaka also speaks of certain Guna-s 
as characterizing his Marga-s. Of the Sukumara Marga 
he says, mddhurya is the first Giina. It is defined as the 
uncompounded use of words and a certain grace of the iabda 
and artha^ paddndm asemastatvam and sabddrtharamaniyatayd 
vinydsavaicitryam. The insistence on mddhurya as the use of 
asamastapada-s ^ is lor securing clarity of the idea. The words 
of emphasis, heightenings and lowerings, in a sentence can 
have their point only if the words remain separate; their 
emphasis is lost when they arc huddled into a compound. 
Samdsa always hampers understanding. Says Mahimabhatta: 

II 

q=T: il 

m ... VF,p. 53. 

The next Guna of the Sukumara Marga is pra.sdda^ the 
quality by virtue of which the idea is given to us without any 

iCf. Vamana, III. 20: WgJTH | . . 

I (VV Press ed., p. 79). 
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difficulty. This prasada refers to both Rasa and the idea or 
artha which forms its vehicle. The idea may be expressed 
with vokratd to give point to it, but such a turn or departure 
adopted should not obscure the idea or lead it into obscurity.^ 
Here also the use of the uncompounded words and words of 
which meanings are well known, padimdm asamastatvam and 
prosiddliabhidlidnatvam- are the primary means. The third 
Gun a is Idvanya, which refers more to the sahda-s and the 
varna-s^ which should have an indescribable beauty floating 
over them. Any kind of sabddlamkdra adopted for this 
purpose should have been constructed with case and modera¬ 
tion. Ere the words as messengers of ideas deliver their 
meanings to the mind, their Idvanya affects the sensibilities of 
the responsive reader. Similar in nature and borrowed from 
the same field is the fourth Guna given by Kutitaka, dbhijdlya, 
A certain softness of texture and delicateness of words making 
the mind feel them, as it were, form this quality of 
a quality pre-eminently realizable only by the Sahrdaya and 
hardly to be described in so many words. 

The Vicitra Marga of Kuntaka is a style dominated by 
vakrald. It is a flashy style, gleaming all over with gold dust. 
It is intricately worked and wrought with design and gem. 
Alarrikara leads to Alarnkfira; ere one effect is out of our 
mind, another is presented. 

II VJ, I. 35. 


" VJ, I. 31. 

s Cf. Dandin: and Bhamaha II. 1: 
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A Style wilieh reminds ns ofValmlki’s description of Ravana’s 
aerial vehicle Puspaka, na tatra kimein na krtam prayatnatah and 
tatas' tains tvhavisesadarsanam^ every bit worked with care and 
craft and at every step equally striking with some speciality.^ 
The description of tins Marga also, as made by Kmilaka, 
is all-comprchensivc, referring to every aspect of cxprc'ssion. 
(ibid., I. 34-43). 

Though Kuiitaka has indicated two major varieties of 
style, he is fully aware that style is not classifiable. He says 
that Marga or style is infinite in variety and subtle in differ¬ 
ence; for it is based on the poet’s nature. 

cfsrr i 

I f^%5r: . 

^ I ibid., p. 46. 

i ibid., p. 47 . 

Though character is subtle and infinite, differing with each 
person, it is possible to say that there are three classes, the 
sukumdra and the vicitra types and that of those who have 
both in varying proportions. The sukumdra nature of a writer 
affects his vyutpalti and practice of writing which becomes 
stamped with the quality. Vyutpatti and abhydsa bring out 
his svabhdva. The poet’s svabhdva is clearly expressed in the 

^ Adopting a Sanski itic comparison, we can say that the Suku- 
.mara Marga is like the beautiful woman of good family (Jkulahgajid) 
and the Vicitra Marga like the brilliant courtesan (ganikd). 
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writing. Is this not the expression of the writer’s personality, 
his soul? What else does Kuntaka say in the words: 

sireiT SRl^- 

§ ^ I ibid., p. 47. 

Again Kuntaka emphasizes the infinite variety of style and its 
basis in the author’s nature. He takes the well-known poets 
and assigns them to the different styles. Matrgupla, Mayuraja 
and Mahjira are exponents of the third combined Marga. 
Their j^oetry has a natural grace which they have rendered 
attractive with some decoration also. Kalidasa and Sarvasena 
(the author of the Harivijaya^ mentioned by Anandavardhana 
in Ud. Ill) are masters of the Sukumara Alarga, their poetry 
being tlie product of natural genius «and appealing by their 
natural beauty. Banabhatta is the greatest representative of 
the ^'icitra Marga and Bhavabhuti and Rfijasekhara also 
belong to this class. 

«i5r 3 ^: 

3^3(0 I m\^ 

1 ibid., p. 71. 
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^]^ I ibid., p. 71. 

Similar is the view of Dandin also. He describes two 
Marga-s that can clearly be distinguished, for, he says, Riti-s 
arc infinite and their differences very subtle. So subtle is the 
character of one’s ^vriting from that of another that it is as 
difficult to point out their differences as to describe in so 
many words the difference between various kinds of sweetness, 
of sugarcane, milk, etc. Dandin says: 

31^# FRf mh I 

^ II I. 43. 

^ 5rr?i5|j^ II 

cisnft II I. 101-2. 

Saradatanaya says on Riti in his Bhdvaprakdsa: 

31I5F?lR?i%q II p. 11. 

jre 3^ fW®I ®Plfl f'Tfq II ibid., p. 12. 

As explained by Bhoja, 

qrat: ?ir I ska, ii. i7. 

Riti is the characteristic way of a writer. The other words 
used as synonyms are Gati, Marga, Panthah and Prasthana. 
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In Tamil, and especially while our Rasika-s appreciate our 
musicians, they speak of the particular panthd^ vali or nadai 
of each artist. All these words mean style. A poet of mark 
has a style. To possess a distinct style is to be a poet of mark. 

A ^ II 

3 qs[l^|5a: II 

NUakantlia Diksita, Gangdvatarana Kavya^ I. 10, 17. 



APPENDIX 

Riti in the Aoni-purana 

The Alamkara section in the Agni-purdna is a loose heap 
of all sorts of ideas taken from various writers and cannot 
be treated seriously as representing any systematic tradi¬ 
tion. Dr. De supposes in his work on Sanskrit Poetics that 
it represents a systematic tradition which stands separate 
from that of the orthodox Kashmirian writers and which is 
followed by Bhoja. It is not a Purana-compiler of such a 
nature that hints at new paths in special Sastra-s and surely 
the compiler who borrows from Tantravdrttika^ Bhartrmitra, 
Bharata, Dandin and Anandavardhana, may well borrow from 
Bhoja who takes credit for the new Rasa theory propounded 
by him in his Srngdraprakdsa. The trutli therefore is that 
the Alamkara section in the Agni-purdna is definitely later 
than BlK)ja, from whom it borrriws not only the Ahamkdra’’ 
ahhimdna idea of Rasa expounded in his Srngdraprakdsa and 
already referred to in his Sarasvallkanlhdbharana^ V. 1, but also 
some sabddlnrnkdira-s and other ideas. 

The Alanikara section of tlic Purdna is spread over eleven 
chapters (clis. 337 to 347). The first chapter (337) deals with 
Kavya and of it, the Purdna says tli.at is the life. Verse 33 
there places Rasa above skill in words {vdgvaidagdhya) ; the latter 
can be said to be identical with the concept of Vakrokti as 
applying generally to poetic expression as such and as a whole. 
The next chapter deals with drama. The third is completely 
devoted to Rasa and from this third chapter up to v. 17 of the 
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sixth chapter, the subject dealt with is Rasa. For, the 
fourth which speaks of Riti-s and Vrtti-s, deals with Buddhyd- 
rambha-anubhdva-s ; the fifth which is called ‘ Nrttyadau Ahga- 
karmanirupanam’, deals with sanrdrambha-anubhdva-s^ such as 
the Alamkara-s of the dlambana-s in the shape of damsels, 
glances, etc.; and the first part of the sixth again deals with 
Rasa. The rest of the sixth and the seventh treat of sabdd-- 
lamkdra and are followed by the eighth speaking of arthdlamkdra. 
Chapter 345 describes ubhaydlamkdra^ chapter 346, Guna-s and 
the last chapter (347), Dosa-s. 

Vrtti is acting [cestd) and Pravrtti is dressing {vesa or 
dhdrya). Riti is vacana or speech.^ Says Rajasekhara, and 
following him Bhoia also in his Sr. Pra.: 

I (KM, p. 9) 

Vrtti is dramatic action as such and one of its varieties 
is Bharall. Bharati Vrtti being speech, is the vdcikdbhinaya 
which is examined from the point of view of various Riti-s. 
Ahdrya is invariably nepathya^ dress and make-up. No doubt, 
it forms a part of Vrtti, even as Riti forms a part of Vrtti.^ 
We find the graceful dress included in the definition of the 
Kaisiki Vrtti, yd slaksna-nepathya^^ etc. In graceful action, 
graceful dress also is comprehended. Therefore Vrtti and 
Pravrtti are intimately related; as Shakespeare also says, 
* apparel oft proclaims the man ’. The Visnudharmottara says 

^ See my article on Vrlti-s in JOR, Madras, vol. VI, part 4; 
vol. VII, parts 1 and 2. 

® Cf. Rudra Bhatta’s definition in his Spigdratilaka of the 
Kaisiki Vrtti which includes the Riti: 

iii. 53. 


13 
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that the Pravrtti-s are vrttindm asrayah^ Ahdrya which is 
dress, is Pravrtti, vesa-vinydsa. These three, Riti, Vrtti and 
Pravrtti (speech, action and dress) are all anubhdva-s, and 
are classed as buddhydrambhdnubhdvdh by Bhoja in chapter 17 
his Srngdraprakdsa,^ Simhabhupala also follows Bhoja and 
says in his RAS^ I, p. 64: 





I 


Following Bhoja’s 6V. Rra. the Purdna also considers the 
three, Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti as buddhyararnbhdnubhdva-s: 


^ 5ra:, ^ ^ ^f^#|£rig2T: H (339. 53, 54) 


The buddhydrambha-s, Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, form the 
subject-matter of the next chapter (ch, 340). In ch. 339, vv. 
44-5 begin the treatment of anubhdva-s: 





Verses 46-50 describe mana drambhdnubhdvdhy vv. 51-3 
(first half), dvddasa vdgdrambhdh^ vv. 53 (second half), 54 and 
ch. 340 describe buddhydrambhdh. These are all anubhdva-s and 
are called abhinaya-s. From the point of view of the 
four kinds of abhinaya, these are re-distributed and the study 
of anubhdva-s closes with v. 2 of ch. 342, after which some 
general aspects of Rasa arc taken up. Vdgdrambha is vdcika\ 

^ vide JOR^ Madras, vol. 7, part I, pp. 49-51. 

^Pp. 208-36, Madras MS., vol. Ill; also Saradatanaya 
who follows Bhoja, Bhd. Pra,^ pp. 11-12. 

» See Bhoja, SKA,, V. 40, p. 477. 
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mana-drambha is sdttvika {sattva~manas\ anupahatam hi manah 
sattvam ucyate^ says Bhoja in his §r. Pra,^ ch. XI); sarirdrambha 
is dngika and Pravrtti which is one of the three buddhydrambha-s 
is dkdrya,^ What about the other two buddhydrambha-s, Riti 
and Vrtti? .Vrtti pertains to all action. Its first variety 
called Bharali and the buddhydrambha called Riti arc vdc> 
kdhilinaya and arc to be taken along with the vdgdrambha-s, 
dldpa, etc. According to the traditional meanings, Arabhati 
will be dngikdbhinaya^ Sattvati Vrtti will be sdttvikdbhinaya 
and Kaisiki Vrtti will be all abhinaya that is graceful. But 
to adopt the more correct meanings of these concepts, as 
explained in my paper on the Vrtti-s in the JOR^ Sattvati will 
go with sdttvikdbhinaya and Arabhati and Kaisiki will go with 
all abkinaya-Sy forceful and graceful respectively. 

Chapter 340 of the Purdna is called Ritinirupana. Cor¬ 
rectly speaking, it must be called buddhydrambhanirupana or 
riti-vrtti-pravrtti-nirupana for, in the foregoing chapter, mana^ 
drambha and vdgdrambha have been dealt with and its succeeding 
chapter (ch, 341) treats of sarirdrambha. As it is, it treats of 
not only Riti-s but of Vrtti-s also. This is the shortest 

^ i 

sTnraf II 342 . 2 . 

This verse does not mean that Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, which 
are the three buddhydrambfm-s, are dhdrya. How can speech and 
action be two varieties of dress? One cannot contend that the 
Purdna has a new theoi'y to expound, namely dress means speech 
and action also. The last part of the verse really means that 
Pravrtti, which is one of the buddhydrambha-s, is the dfidryabhinaya 
{buddydrambke^u tri^u, yah trtiyah pravrllir iti, sa dhdrydbhinayah) . Even 
such a clumsy text as the Agni^purdna cannot mistake dhdrya as any¬ 
thing but dress. See also ///Q,, X. 4, 1934, pp. 767-79, where 
I have reconstructed and interpreted many of the passages in this 
;section of the Purdna. 
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chapter in the whole section and of its eleven verses, the first 
four arc concerned with Riti-s. Then begins a treatment of 
Vrtti-s. Verse 5 enumerates the four Vrtti-s; verse 6 defines 
BharatT and up to the first half of v. 10, we have the varieties 
of BharatT {bharatUbhedah) described. Then there are two lines, 
one giving a short definition of Arabhati and the other abruptly 
stopping in the midst of the enumeration of the varieties of 
Arabhati. There still remains to be treated the fourth variety 
of Arabhati, the whole of the Kaisiki and the Sattvati Vrtti-s 
and the whole subject of Pravrtti-s. Therefore I think that 
the text of the chapter as printed in the Anandasrama Series 
is incomplete. 

The whole of the Alarnkara-sastra is included in the 
Vaeikabhinaya section of the Ndtya-sdstra which is one fourth 
of drama, being the BharatT Vrtti. This BharatT Vrtli is 
studied and analysed into Laksana-s, Guna-s and Alamkara-s. 
Closely akin to these is a composite study of the BharatT 
Vrtti in terms of RTti-s or Marga-s, which was attempted at a 
later time. Still another study of the BharatT Vrtti is what 
Bharata gives us in chapter 24 as the twelve Marga-s^ of 
the vdcikdbhinaya. The expression in the shape of dldpa^ 
vildpa^ etc. can itself be examined from the point of view of 

3?l3rrq«r 

• ••••• 

ft ii nS, xxiv. 49 - 57 . 

Here, if one wants verbal identity in the shape of the word 
mdrgay one can have it, but much value is not attached to this fact 
that vildpa, etc. are also called mar gas. Anyway such occurrence 
of the word mdrga in Bharata is to be noted by one interested in 
the history of the word mdrga^ as it is used as a synonym of RTti. 
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Laksana-s and Alamkara-s and of the Riti-s of Dandin. There 
is little difference between the text of a drama and a Kavya. 
The vdcikdbhinaya portion is often treated as Kavya, All 
Kavya is drama of the Bharati Vrtti. That vdgdrambha and 
the realm of girdm mdrgah are identical and that the Riti-s 
as pointed out in a study of a drama’s vdcikdbhinaya are iden¬ 
tical with the Rili-s pointed out in a Kavya will be plain on 
a perusal of Simhabhupala’s treatment of Riti-s in his RAS. 

The question of what things constitute the differentia 
of the various Rili-s, I have tackled in the main cliapter 
on Rid above and in the chapter on the ‘ History of Guna-s ’ 
in my Bhoja\s Srngdraprakdsa. Also, in the third instal¬ 
ment of my paper on Vrtti-s in the JOR^ VII. 2, I have 
pointed out some facts which arc relevant to this discussion. 
An analysis of Dandin’s Guna-s shows the existence in them 
of such things as Alamkara, samdsa and metaphorical usage. 
According to Rudrata the Riti-s are samdsa-jdti-s. Vaidarbhi 
is a collocation with no compound while the compounded 
collocation, according to the number of words compounded, 
produces the Pahcali, the Latiya or the Gaudi. Another 
line of thought shows the development of Riti-s as anuprdsa* 
Jdti-s, varieties of vrttyanuprdsa. These appear in Bhamaha, are 
clearly formulated in Udbhata’s KASSy and arc called merely 
Vrtti-s by Anandavardhana. By the time we reach Mammata, 
the three vrttyanuprdsa-jdti-s become identical with the three 
Riti-s, namely Vaidarbhi, Pahcali and Gaudi. This line of 
inquiry lights up the early history of Riti and in Dandin’s 
treatment of it we find all these ideas. For, what is Dandin’s 
samddhi Guna, if it is not metaphorical usage? What is 
ajasy if it is not the samdsa on the basis of which Rudrata 
defines the Riti-s ? Again, what is the first sabda variety of 
Dandin’s mddhurya except the sweetness born of anuprdsay on 
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the basis of which sabddlamkdra^ three Vrtti-s are born and 
which eventually get identified with the three Riti-s? (Dandin, 
I. 51-8.) As a matter of fact, the subject of anuprdsa is 
dealt with by Dandin only in chapter I as comprehended in 
his mddhurya Guna of one variety pertaining to M)da (for, of 
the other mddhurya of agrdmyatd^ we have the two sub-divisions 
of sdbda and drtha) and not in the chapter on iabddlarnkdra^ 
a fact which has misled K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri^ to say 
that anuprdsa sabddlarnkdra is absent from Dandin. Even 
yamaka is touched here by Dandin but is left out for special 
treatment in the Sabdalamkara section. And what is this 
sabdamddhurya of Dandin, namely anuprdsa^ except sabddlarnkdra ? 
When we come to Vamana, we have even Rasa coming in 
as constituting the Guna of kdnti oi artlia, in the study of Riti. 
Therefore it cannot be said simply and naively that some 
absolute entity called Guna, which is quite different from 
Alamkara, etc. defines Riti in Dandin and that other writers 
and their definitions of Riti-s in other words and other ways 
differ wholly from Dandin’s. 

The Agni-purdna borrows its definitions of the Riti-s 
from Bhoja (chapter 17 on Anubhava-s in the Sr. Pra.)^ 
and Bhoja himself borrows from Rajasekhara. Later than 
these, Bahurupa Misra, in his commentary on the 
Dasarupaka (Madras MS.) reproduces these definitions of the 
Riti-s, mentioning Bhoja's name. The Kdvyamimdrnsd says: 

1 . — 

?fT I (p. 8) 


^ See his Sanskrit introduction to his edition of Udbhata’s 
KASS with Tilaka’s commentary in the GOS (p. 19). 



2. —=5r sinr? 

m Rrai^ fti: I (p. 9) 

3. — ^ —9IR13Rra^t, siWRf, ^ siin^ 

m I (p. 9) 

To these three, Bhoja adds the fourth Latlya which the 
Purdna takes. In the above definitions of the three Riti-s, 
three factors count: samdsa^ anuprdsa and yaugika or aupa-^ 
edrika prayoga. Of these, samdsa (of Rudrata’s Riti-s) is the 
Guna of ojas\ anuprdsa (of the Vrtti-s which arc finally identified 
with the three Riti-s) is one of the two kinds of sabdamadhurya 
of Dandin; and upaedra mentioned by Rajasekhara is Dandin’s 
samadhi^ metaphorical expression, personification, etc. There 
is, however, no trace oiyogavrtti as a part of the definition of 
Riti in Dandin. Dandin has also said that Vaidarbhi has 
a kind of anuprdsa^ has something like sihdndnuprdsa^ for it 
is a discriminate employer of such varieties as srutyanuprasa, 
and that it is GaudI which loves anuprdsa as such and samdsa 
as such. The Vaidarbhi of Dandin also has little or no com¬ 
pound. This Bhoja follows in the Anubhava chapter in his 
Sr. Pra. (ch. 17) and the Agni-purdna borrows from him when 
it says that 

1. Pancali is upaedrayuta^ mrdvl and hrasvavigrahd^ 

2. Gaudiya is dirghavigrahd and anavasthitasarndarbhd^ 

3. Vaidarbhi is upaedrair na bahubhiryutd or upaedravarjitd 
ndtikomalasarndarbhd and muktavigrahd^ and 

4. Latiya is anatibhuya upaedrayutd^ spkutasamdarbhd and 
ndtivigrahd (w. 2-4.)^ 

^ In the definition of the Latiya, the following line is printed 
wrongly: parityaktdbhihhuyo ^pi upaedrair uddhrtd. It must be thus 
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Bhoja’s definitions are as follows: 

1. 

qr^gqrqiipr, m i 

2 .2?^ n^rs- 

^=^:, «T ^Rr I 

3. Rfqr§- 

qw^iq, qlqif^q^ qq:, w t?*ff i 

4. q^ Iq?!^ qqR^, sfiiiifqRq^q, qT?3qqRq^, ^- 

qrgsnq^Pi, qq:, er siitqi i 

Sr. Pra., Madras MS., ch. 17, vol. III, pp. 212-6. 

The word vigraha in the Agni-purana stands for samdsa\ 
for, it is for a compounded [samasta) word that we give vigraha. 

Thus the characteristics which are given in the definitions 
of Riti-s in Rajasekhara, Bhoja and the Agni-purdna are not 
wholly unrelated to Guna-s and these Guna-s themselves are 
not certain absolute entities standing apart. The upaedra is 
Dandin’s samddhi and the feature of vigraha or samdsa comes 
under Dandin’s ojas. Therefore it cannot be held that 
* the Riti-s in the Parana have not been distinguished from 
one another by the presence or absence of certain poetic 
excellences (Guna-s).’^ 


corrected: parityaktdtibhuyobhir upaedrair uddhrld^ zxiA it mean? that 
the Latlya does not have too much of metaphorical expression. 
^See also Bhoja"s Srhgdra Prakdsa, pp. 189-94. 



THE HISTORY OF VRTTI IN KAVYA 

A Survey of the concept of Vrtti in the realm of Natya, 
where it originated, was made by me in an article entitled the 
Vrtti-s in the JOR^ Madras, vols. 6 and 7. But like many 
other concepts, the Vrtti passed into Kavya also, experiencing 
many vicissitudes which form the subject of this chapter. If 
the concept is studied in relation to Kavya, i.c. Sravya Kavya, 
in Alamkara-Sastra, this is what we must logically expect: 
The whole field of Sravya Kavya is Bharati Vrtti, Descrip¬ 
tions of pleasant subjects, love, evening, moonlight, seasons, 
etc. must be Kaisiki and of subjects like war, etc. Arabhati. 
Sattvati, if we accept it as the name of action, is as absent from 
Kavya as Bharati, which is speech, is present. Bharati of 
the text of the whole Kavya will be modified, according to 
the situation, by Kaisiki and Arabhap, producing two main 
varieties of Bharati going by the names of Vaidarbhi Riti 
and Gaudiya Riti. The concept of Guna must here be 
related to these. The two and the only two Guna-s necessary 
here for classification are madhurya and ojas^ characterizing 
the two extremes of Angara and raudra. The Madhurya 
Guna, the KaiSiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi Riti will go to¬ 
gether on the one hand as distinguishing certain Rasa-s, z7z- 
vrtta-s and verbal expressions, and similarly the Ojas Guna, 
the Arabhati Vrtti and the Gaudi Riti will go together as 
characteristics of a different set of poetic conditions. Guna 
will be the nature of the Rasa; Vrtti, the nature of vastu 
or ideas or itivrtta; and Riti, the nature of the expression of 
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the first and the second in suitable words. This, in brief,, 
must be the simple and strictly logical position of Vrtti in 
Kavya. But, in actual history, its career is not found to be so 
simple. 

In poetics we have many concepts bearing the name Vrtti. 
The only one Vrtti with which we have nothing to do here is 
the sabdavrtti^ the significatory capacities of words. The other 
concepts called Vrtti are three, namely (1) varieties of allitera¬ 
tion, ariuprdsajdti (2) varieties of compounded collocation, 
samdsajdti^ and (3) the old Vrtti-s, Kaisiki, etc. of Natya. 

Bhamaha, in KAl^ II. 5-8, speaks of three kinds of 
anuprdsa. He first gives anuprdsa as the repetition of the 
same or similar sound {sarupavarnavinydsa) and illustrates it by 
an alliteration with the sounds nta repeated (v. 5). In v. 6, 
he gives another variety of anuprdsa as being held by others. 
It is called grdmydnuprdsa and is illustrated by the liquid allitera¬ 
tions of la. In V. 8, Bhamaha says that still some others 
speak of another variety of anuprdsa called Idtiydnuprdsa which 
is illustrated by a repetition of syllables. Thus it is clear that 
Bhamaha mentions at least three kinds of anuprdsa^ the first 
nameless, the second grdmydnuprdsa and the third Idtdnuprdsa. 
When this is so, we are not able to understand how, to point 
out the addition made by Udbhata, both his commentators 
say that Bhamaha recognized only two kinds of anuprdsa, 

I Pratiharenduraja. 

ft f|M ^ ^ TUaka. 

Udbhata gives three kinds of anuprdsa (I. 1 and III. 20), 
namely 'chekdnuprdsa^ anuprdsa^ i.e. vrttyanuprdsa and Idtdnuprdsa. 
Of these, the last is the same as mentioned by Bhamaha; the 
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first is new and as regards the second, it is partially available 
in Bhamaha. The second is given as having three varieties 
in the KASS^ the varieties being called Vrtti-s by Udbhata, 
from which this second anuprdsa is named later as vrttyanuprasa. 
He names tlie varieties or Vrtti-s as parusd^ upandgarikd and 
grdmyd. The last is the same as the grdmydmiprdsa in Bhamaha 
and IS illustrated by a similar verse of la- alliteration. The 
upandgarikd is illustrated by an alliteration with the soft and 
nasal sound combinations like nda. This is perhaps the same 
as the first nta variety of Bhamaha. The parusd is newly 
mentioned by Udbhata as a case of anuprdsa with sa^ sa^ repha^ 
ta^ etc., i.e. harsh sounds. Now% the appropriate manipula¬ 
tion of alliterating sounds helps Rasa certainly. The repeti¬ 
tion of harsh sounds and the Parusa Vrtti produced by their 
Anuprasa help Vira, Raudra and BIbhatsa Rasa-s. The 
upandgarikd^ using conjunct consonants with nasals and the 
grdmyd also, to some extent, help s'rngdra. Therefore Pratllnl- 
renduraja explains Vrtti as the use of such sounds as suit and 
suggest Rasa. 

I ?iT«i i 

The first Vrtti is so-called because of its harshness, the 
second because of its being refined like the city-bred dam¬ 
sel and the third, because it is soft like an unsophisticated, 
country lass. The third Vrtti, grdmyd, is also called komald, 
signifying the other extreme of the first, namely parusd, 

Anandavardhana is very well acquainted with these Vrtti-s 
of Udbhata. He considers them to be the result of the Guna-s, 
mddhurya, etc. in the collocation (I, pp. 5-6). In Uddyota 
three he again mentions the Vrtti-s, upandgarikd, etc. as being 
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such use of words as will promote the realization of Rasa. 
He takes the Vrtti in a double sense, in the sense of the Vrtti-s 
of Natya, Kaisiki, etc. which arc to be considered in Kavya 
also and in the sense of upandgarikd^ etc. The fermer he 
describes as ideas suitable or appropriate to Rasa and the latter 
as words suitable to Rasa {vide Dkva.A.y III, p. 182). 

^ II III. 33. 

fk ^ 

I 

Later also Anandavardhana makes the same distinction 
and mentions the two Vrtti-s together. 

^rs^^iwr: ?i(^^5|ciT5i3^sq^T: i 

II III. 48. 

«II: 5I3^qi«IR qT«ITfeq- 

4^'. m: i 

Thus Anandavardhana states more clearly that in Kavya-s 
there are two Vrtti-s, the Kaisiki, etc. being the same as in 
Natya and the upandgarikd^ etc. which latter, from being 
varieties of anuprdsa in Udbhata, became rasdnugunavarna^ 

vyavahdra and thence in Anandavardhana became more 

generally rasdnugunasabdavyavahdra. 
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Abhinavagupta also takes Vrtli-s as not different essentially 
from Guna-s. He mentions them as they arc given by 
Udbhata, i.e. as anuprdsa varieties: 

^#S3qra3iTci% 1^*? | 

3iT^f^ + + + q?qi3s?T?f:, i q^jon^sm?: 

aqqinf^i, 3q^r%^ i ^tq^sqq^q- 

§rm: I qwq^*qq^^rai^9iTf^ 

^ ^tqsigqra fg^s^qrasira^r i 

Locana^ NS ed., pp. 5-6. 

He calls the parusd^ dlptd\ the upandgarikd^ masrnd or 
lalitd and the grdmyd^ madhyamd and komald. Leaving aside 
the metaphors in the names, one can sec that the parusd 
suits Vira, Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasa-s and can go with the 
Arabhatl Vrtti; \hQ upandgarikd and tozfl/a suit Srhgara and 
Hasya Rasa-s and can go with the Kaisiki Vrtti. Abhinava¬ 
gupta says in a later context: 

qmRqjqr sisme#: Jasmilt fq?sn»q8 i 

^1^3 I i —‘ 

qw: ’ ^ 5f^, qq %sii^ i 

ibid.. Ill, p. 232*^ 

Thus Abhinavagupta considers both the Vrtti-s as rasa-' 
ucita-iyavahdra, the one, Kaisiki, etc. of artha or ideas and 
the other, upandgarikdy etc. of iabda^ w^ords or letters. There¬ 
fore, in Kavy^a w^e do not have a classification of iabdavrtti and 
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arlhavriti among Kaisikyadivrtli-s themselves. Bharati will 
not be a sabdavrtti. It also becomes an arthavyavahdra or 
arthavrtti. All the four are arlhavrtii-s and as distinguished 
from them, the: sabdavrtti-s are the three, upandgarikd^ ctc.^ 
If Jabda and artha are thus distributed between upandga’^ 
rikd^ etc. on the one hand and Kaisiki, etc. on the other, what 
shall Riti stand for? Anandavardhana does separately 
mention Riti along with the Vrtti-s, upandgarikd^ etc. in both 
the contexts noted above, in Uddyota-s one and three. In 
Uddyota 1, he, as interpreted by Abhinavagupta [vide pp. 
5-6), holds Rlli-s also as dependent on Guna-s like the Vrtti-s, 
upandgarikd^ etc. But strictly speaking there is no room for 
Riti in either Anandavardliana’s scheme or Abliinavagupta’s. 
For, Riti can be rasocitasabdavyavahdra^ such use of words as are 
appropriate to Rasa, but that place has been given to the 
Vrlti-s, upandgarikdy etc. which have come to mean not exactly 
varieties of anuprdsa but use of words suitable to Rasa. There¬ 
fore it is no wonder that we soon see in Mammat i the equation 
of the three Riti-s, Vaidarbhi, Gaiidi and Pahcali, with the 
three Vrtti-s, upandgarikd^ panisd and komald. Mammata says 
that anuprdsa is firstly of two kinds, cheka and vrtti anuprdsa and 
that the latter is the arrangement of letters suitable to Rasa. 

I KPt, IX. 5 (VrUi) 

This Vrtti is of three kinds: upandgarikd which is the 
use of letters suggestive of mddhurya^ parusd which is the 

^ If the term ijtli can be used for Riti-s, the name Riti too 
can equally be us:^d for Vrtti-s (Kaisiki, etc.). Gf. the expression 

■Caluracinldmani of Gangadhara Misra, on Ra$a-s. RASB, Cat, 
VI, p. 486. 
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disposition of letters suggestive of ojas^ and komald which is the 
use of other letters. Finally Mammata says that it is these 
three Vrtti-s that are respectively called the Vaidarbhl Riti, 
the Gaudiya Riti and the Pahcali Riti according to some. 

—^^51 q?: II 

I TSS ed., IX. 3-4. 

I KPr, IX. 4 (Vrlii) i 

Manikyacandra. 

Hemacandra quotes and completely follows Mammata 
KAn, p. 204. He however does not treat of these three Vrtti-s, 
which are the same as the three Riti-s, in the sabddlamkdra 
section, but, with a slight improvement treats of them in 
the Guna section. Therefore he does not consider these three 
Vrtti-s as anuprdsa-jdti-s but merely as three kinds of varna^^ 
samghatand. 

Jagannatha goes even a step further. After elaborately 
examining the letters suggestive of or suitable to the various 
Rasa-s, he describes the racand suggestive of mddhurya. Here 
he actually makes Vrtti another name for Riti and speaks of 
‘ Vaidarbhi Vrtti 



^ See above ch. on Riti, pp. 163-4. 
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^ #r ii 

• ■ • • ■ • 

5HI52R. I 

RG, p. 73. 

In the history of this Vrtti in Poetics, Bhoja occupies a 
noteworthy place. For, he says that some have mentioned 
Vrtti as of twelve kinds though mainly they arc of three 
kinds, distinguished by three Guna-s, namely saukumdrya^ 
praudhi and madhyamatva, Bhoja docs not call these by the 
old names upandgarikdy etc. He applies those names to varieties 
of srutyanuprdsa {vide SKA, II, p. 196). He gives new varieties 
of this vrttyanuprdsa of old. 

aSoiT: |) 

vs 

wn I 

i^5ir I 

T^3lR% II SKA, II. 84-86. 

We see here that, though Bhoja does not use here the 
names upandgarikd, ndgarikd and grdmyd^ he uses still the 
names lalitd, parusd and komald and to these three adds nine 
more. After illustrating these, which he says are mentioned 
by some other writers, he refutes them all. He opines that 
such Vrtti-s arc unnecessary since they are not separate from 
either the Guna-s or the Vrtti-s, Kaisiki, etc. 
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*! 3^ ^ Il ibid., II. 87. 

fR3 qsnwRi’if- 

%sqiRl5«?; I Ratnesvara. 

Although he casts away this Vrtti, i.e. the old 
anuprdsa-jdti-s increased into twelve, Bhoja speaks of another 
set of twelve anuprdsa-jdti-s as being called Vrtti or 
Vrttyanuprasa. They are named on a geographical basis. 
They arc not heard of elsewhere and have little reality or 
propriety as regards their names. The names of these twelve 
Vrtti-s are karimli^ kauntali^ kaunki^ kaunkani^ bdnavdsikd^ drdvidiy 
mdthuri^ mdtsi, mdgadki, idmraliptikdy aundri [audrl) and pau^dri 
(II. 79-80). We do not know why Bhoja satisfied himself 
with twelve provinces, while ancient India is traditionally 
described as having comprised fifty-six provinces. 

Fortunately these Vrtti-s disappear in later literature. 
Even the old Vrtti-s, upandgarikdy etc. pass into obscurity and 
Hemacandra is perhaps the last to mention them. Later 
writers completely forget the names upandgarikd, etc. as Vrtti-s 
standing for such use of words as arc suggestive of Rasa. They 
keep the concept of the four ancient Vrtti-s derived from Natya, 
Kaisiki, etc. and consider them, as Anandavardhana did, to be 
the names of the development or delineation of such ideas 
{artha) as are in consonance with Rasa. They are held as 
rasocita-artha-^samdarbha. Side by side with them are held the 
Riti-s for rasocita-iabda^samdarbha. Certain writers are satisfied 
with four Vrtti-s and four RIti-s, while others increase their 
number. Bhoja has raised the number of both to six and 
has held both as two sabddlamkdra-s. He adds madhyama^ 
14 
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kaiiiki and madhyama-drabhati to the four old Vrtti-s of artha^ 
samdarbha and Avantika and Magadhi to the four Riti-s, 
Vaidarbhl, Gaudi, Pahcall and Latlya [videSKA^ II, pp. 133-9). 
Among the six Vrtti-s, it happens as we expect that Bharati 
and Sattvatl have not got the meaning they have in Natya. 
They arc respectively put between the softness and sweetness 
of the Kaisiki and the force and fire of the Arabhad. Bharati 
is komald and praudhd and Sattvati is the same with more 
praudhu In Vidyanatha we find that Bharati leans to Kaisiki 
as isanmrdvartha and Sattvati to the Arabhati as isaipraudhdrthaA 
Vidyanatha also assigns these four to the Rasa-s thus: srngdra 
and karuna —Kaisiki; raudra and bibhatsa —Arabhati; hdsya^ 
sdnta and adbhuta —^Bharati; and vira and bhaydnaka —Sattvati. 
Vidyanatha accepts Bhoja’s two additional Vrtti-s also and 
considers them as the Vrtti-s of all Rasa-s (see Pra. Rud,^ 
pp. 39-42). 

The Kaisiki Vrtti goes with the Vaidarbhi Riti; the 
Arabhati with the Gaudi; the former pair is characterized by 
sweetness and delicacy while the latter, by force and energy. 
Murari thus couples the Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi Riti: 

I 

II AR, VIL 101. 

Coming to the last concept of Vrtti in Poetics, namely 
Vrtti as meaning varieties of compounded collocation—this 
appears in Bana and Rudrata.^ Bana mentions the Padavrtti 

^ Such change in their import could not be avoided; for these 
two cannot come into Kavya with as much ease and propriety as 
Kaisiki and Arabhati. 

® The use of the word vrtii in several meanings in Grammar 
is well known. One of its older meaning.? is samdsa. This sense 
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in which the pada-s arc uncompounded {asamasia ): asamasta- 
padavrUim iva advandvdm {Kddamharl^ NS ed., p. 250). Rudrata 
says: 


=TraT i 

f%: ^ ll etc. KAk, II. 3-6. 


Collocation of words are of two kinds or Vrtti-s, uncom- 
poundcd and compounded, asamdsd vrttih and samdsavati vrttih. 
The former is of only one kind and is called the Vaidarbhl Riti. 



I 


II. 6. 


Vallabhadeva, who wrote a commentary on Rudrata, 
understood Vrtti in the sense of samdsa. In his commentary 
on Magha II. 83, tejah ksamd vdy etc. he links ojas and prasdda 
Guna-s to long compounds and their absence: 

I iRl: I 

The samdsavati vrtti or the collocation with compounds is 
of three kinds. If the compounds are as long as possible, 
then it is called the Gaudiya RTti. If there are compounds 
only of two or three words, the resulting Riti is Pahcali which 
comes nearest to the Vaidarbhi. When the compounds are 
of five or seven words, the Riti resulting from them is Latiya. 
We hear of the study of compounded or uncompounded 
collocation as suggestive of Rasa under various circumstances, 
under the name sarnghatand in the third Uddyota of Dhv. A. 
But there we do not hear of the varieties of compounded or 
uncompounded collocations being called Vrtti or as directly 


persists in usage in later times also. Gf. Somadeva’s Yaiastilaka 
Campu, I. p. 480, niyata-vrlti-varna^ etc., where Srutasagara says 
in his commentary: vrltis ca samdsah. 
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producing the four Riti-s. Above, in the preceding section,, 
we saw how a concept of Vrtti, developing from anuprdsay 
soon called itself Riti. Here we are given a relation of the 
Riti-s to the fact of a collocation having compound words or 
uncompounded words. This fact lights up the history of 
the Riti before Dandin and Bhamaha. As we find it in 
Dandin, we see that anuprdsay samdsay mddhuryay pdrusyay 
komalatd or some Guna-s corresponding to these two last 
Guna-s enter into the differentia of the Riti-s. 

Rudrata knew also the Vrtti-s which are anuprdsa-jdti^s. 
He gives, not three, but five kinds of them. 

^ qsa i 

qoifqr II II. 19.i 

Namisadhu, while commenting on this, mentions one 
Hari as having held these Vrtti-s to be eight in number. 

m ^ 3 ^ 1 :— 

The three Vrtti-s added by Hari are ojasvinly nisthurd and 
gamhhird and perhaps from Rudrata and Hari it is that Bhoja 
makes a set of twelve Vrtti-s which we noted above. Who 
this Hari is, is not known. He does not seem to be an Alam- 
karika. This verse is from a Prakrit poem of Hari in the 

^ These five Vrtti-s are referred to by Somadeva and more 
expressly by his commentator Sriitasagara. Tasaslilako Campu, I, 
pp. 479-80: 
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introductory portion of which, as many other writers do, Hari 
speaks of some topics of Alamkara. These Vrtti-s, Rudrata 
says, as Anandavardhana also later says, are to be used, not 
with a vengeance but with discrimination, taken and often 
cast away with an eye on the aucitya of Rasa. 

qrIT: I 

Rudrata, KAk^ II. 32. 


Thus the four Vrtti-s of Natya live in Kavya as rasocita’- 
^irtha-samdarbha and as such stand in close relation to the Guna-s. 
They are on a par wdlh Riti-s which are rasocita-sabda-samdarbha 
or in an earlier stage, with what has been characterized as 
Sabda Vrtti, upandgarikd^ etc. Of the four Vrtti-s, the Kaisiki 
and Arabhatl have had the least or no change at all in Kavya. 
As can be expected, Bharati and Sattvati, when they came into 
Kavya had to cast off their old meanings of Speech and Action 
of subtle Bhava-s of the mind. Even the Sabda Vrtti, Bharati, 
became an Artha Vrtti leaning towards the Kaisiki as having 
less saukumdrya. Sattvati, as having less praudhi^ was made 
to mean a weak variety of Arabhati. 



THE HISTORY OF AUCITYA IN SANSKRIT 
POETICS 


One of the noteworthy points in the Sanskrit systems of literary^ 
criticism is that, in an inquiry into a comprehensive philosophy 
of the literary art, they do not separate poetry and drama, nor 
prose and verse. Bharata, in his Ndtya-scistra^ has defined 
Drama as imitation of the three worlds or representation of the 
actions of men of various nature: irailokydnukrti or dhlrodd- 
ttddyavasthdnukrti (I. 107, 113, 120, etc.; vide also Dasarupakoy 
I. 7). Consequently Bharata has perfected a system of ideas 
of lokadharmiy which term means ‘ the ways of the world ’ or 
to put it in short ‘ Nature and stands to denote the real¬ 
istic elements in Bharata’s stage.^ In the concept of prakrtiy 
Bharata studies the various kinds of men, minds and natures 
found in the worlds. In the concept of pravrtti he has studied 
the provincial, racial and national characteristics in dressing 
and other activities. He has elaborately dealt with dhdryd- 
bhinayOy dress and make-up, which, he says, must be appro¬ 
priate to the sentiment and mood portrayed. Rasa and Bhava. 

II NS, XXIII. 42. 

He has devoted separate sections to a consideration of the 
most proper and correct way of speaking in the drama 

^ See my article on Loka Dharmi (Realism) and Natya Dharmi. 
(Conventions and Idealism) of Bharata’s Stage in the JOR, 
Madras, vols. VII, VIII, 
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according to the emotions (XIX, pdthyagundh), of the svara--s 
suitable for each mood and of the musical tunes, jdtjamsaka-s, 
appropriate to the varying Rasa and Bhava (XXIX. 1-4). 
These remarks apply to the artists of the stage and theatre, the 
actors, the conductor and others. Regarding the work of the 
poet-dramatist, Bharata has analysed the text of the drama and 
has pointed out how the verbal qualities of sweetness, harsh¬ 
ness, etc. and the flights of fancy expressed in the form of figures 
of speech have to be appropriate to that Bhava or Rasa which 
is portrayed (XVII. 108-23). Thus at the end of the treat¬ 
ment of each topic, Bharata has an important section called 
rasa-prayoga^ where he points out what suits what. 

So much so Bharata observes that, in judging drama, 
the ground of reference for success of the art is the world. He 
emphasizes that one has to know the infinite variety of human 
nature {prakrti and iila) on ’which Natya or drama is based. 

511^1^51: I 

The basis of authority [pramdna) of Nat}^a is finally the 
world. A theorist can give a few indications and the rest 
can be learnt only from the world. 

I 

■ ■ • • • 

2??^ ^ !?r: I 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

j# ii 
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XRIDT fl || 

JiS, XXVI. 113-19. 

^ItRT^ ^ JTqr cIFlf^ I 

ibid., XXIV. 214. 

(end of the chapter on dress and make-up). 

Nature or the three worlds {prakrti or Ma), all these can 
finally be referred to by the single word Rasa whicli is the 
* soul ’ of poetry. Drama is the representation of moods 
(bhdvdnukirtana) as Bharata puts it. Out of these moods flow 
everything—the actions, the character, the dress, the nature 
of one’s speech, etc. Thus to this factor, which is at the 
root of all these things, namely Rasa, have these things 
again to be referred for finding out whether in representing 
them, there is propriety or appropriateness. Things cannot 
be evaluated by themselves separately and labelled as good 
or bad, appealing or otherwise. That is, gunatva and dosatva 
do not inherently pertain to anything eternally but any¬ 
thing, according to the situation where it occurs, is either 
suitable or not; and in this suitability or otherwise lies 
gunatva or dosatva. What Bharata says of ornaments and 
decoration in the make-up of the characters is true of all 
other parts of the art of representation by the poet and 
the production of the drama on the stage by the actors. 
Bharata lays down that if a thing does not agree or is not 
proper in a certain place with reference to Rasa, it is the 
greatest literary flaw. Improper use, like placing a neck¬ 
lace on the foot and an anklet round the neck, can only produce 
laughter. 


^ li ibid., XXIII. 69. 
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It is a serious breach of propriety for a writer to describe 
a forlorn lady suffering from separation from her lord (i.e. one 
in pravdsa-vipralambha) as being fully decked with jewels. In the 
realm of artistic expression the same rule holds good. A 
poet commits the greatest crime against Rasa if he introduces 
a mass of ornaments of a verbal character in places where 
Rasa has to be effectively portrayed and where the absence 
of any figure is itself the perfection of art. The proper placing 
of things in such a manner as to suit Rasa and the avoiding 
of things not suitable form the essence of artistic expression. 
This is propriety {aucitya). An anklet as an ornament 
helps to beautify only as an ornixment for the ankle. We 
can thus see how this doctrine of appropriateness, propriety 
and adaptation—all comprehended in the one word aucitya^ 
is directly derivable from Bharata. Just put by tlie side 
of the verse of Bharata above-quoted, the verse illustrative of 
the theory of Aucitya given by Ksemendra in his Aucitya^ 
vicdracarcdy in which work the doctrine of Aucitya found 
complete elaboration into a system of criticism, and see: 

^ ^ II Bharata, XXIII. 69. 

RiIT ^ ijoil: II 

Ksemendra, Au, Vc. 

Thus the first work in the history of Sanskrit Poetics contains 
implicitly as much of this theory of Aucitya of the Sanskrit 
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Alamkara-s^tra, as of the other theory of poetry, Rasa, ex¬ 
plicitly, even though emphasis on both these—^Aucitya and' 
Rasa—was again systematically laid only as late as the ninth,* 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Aucitya is harmony and in one aspect it is proportion 
between the whole and the parts, between chief and the 
subsidiary, between the angin and the anga-s. This perfec¬ 
tion is all the morals and beauty in art. At the final stage of 
its formulation as a theory explaining the secret of poetic 
appeal, Aucitya is stated to be ihejivita^ life-breath, of poetry. 
This Aucitya, which is proportion and harmony on one side 
and appropriateness and adaptation on the other, cannot be 
understood by itself but presupposes that to which all other 
things are harmonious and appropriate. Surely there has to 
be harmony and appropriateness in every part and between 
one part and another; but everything as a whole has to be 
pronounced proper and appropriate or otherwise by a reference 
to what constitutes the ‘ soul ’ {diman) of poetry, namely Rasa. 
Thus Bharata speaks of the rasa-prayoga of Pravrtti, Vrtti, 
Guna, Alamkara, dhdrydbhinaya, pdthyaguna, svara and jdtyamsa. 
In later terminology, this rasa-proyoga is rasa-aucitja. But 
Aucitya is only implicitly contained in Bharata. It was only 
rather late that Poetics got itself again wedded and identified 
with Bharata’s dramaturgy and took its stand scientifically 
on the two pedestals of Rasa and Aucitya, which it had for¬ 
ge tten for a time, as we sliall now see in the following account 
of the history of the concept of Aucitya after Bharata. 

The next glimpse we have of Aucitya is in Magha, who, 

, in his poem, has made some remarks which 

Magha 

shed their rays into the darkness of tlie early 
history of Poetics. In canto 2 of Magha’s Siiupdlavadha^ we 
have a verse on the policy best suited for the king, which,. 
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through comparison, brings in the topic of Guna-s in Kavya-s 
or dramas; 

|| ST, II. 83. 

The king has to achieve his purpose with an eye on expediency. 
Time and circumstance arc the pre-eminently deciding 
factors of his policy. There is no inherent good in cither 
Power or Forbearance by themselves but the merit of a policy 
consists in its effectiveness, in using that which is suited to 
the time. Prowess is waste and will even ruin the cause 
where it is needlessly flaunted. Forbearance cannot help 
the king when he has to succeed by putting up a stiff fight. 
Thus, adaptability is the only policy good for the king. The 
case is similar to that of a poet for whom the main concern 
is Rasa and Bhava and an understanding of their subtle 
nature. In portraying his characters and their actions and 
in describing them, it will not do if the poet sticks to one quality 
throughout, say prasada or ojas. When the Vira, Adbliuta and 
Raudra Rasa-s appear, he has to adopt the Guna ojas to suit 
the vigour, energy and fire [dipti] of those Rasa-s and when 
the emotional key is lowered and quiet effects have to be 
produced, the requisite quality for the poet is prasada. Thus, 
not the Guna-s by themselves, but that Guna which is proper 
and appropriate {uciia) is hflpful to Rasa. This is gum- 
aucitya. Aucitya is here adaptation. Magha, as a poet, 
had this clear insight into Bharata’s ideas of Rasa and Guna-s 
appropriate to each Rasa. Bhoja considers such appropriate¬ 
ness in expression between the emotion and the stylistic 
quality as a prahandha-guna^ i.c. one of the desirable features 
of good poetry. He calls it rasdnurupasarndarbhatvam. He 
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means the same thing as what Magha says in the above¬ 
given verse, which Bhoja also quotes. 

[Magha, ^V, 11. 83] I 

Sr. Pra.^ Madras MS., vol. II, p. 432. 

In the above-given verse of Magha we have an early //ro- 
daya of the doctrine of Guna-s as the dharma-s of Rasa, the 
soul of Kavya, wliich is one of the special contributions of 
Anandavardhana. In later terminology, Mclgha is here 
speaking of varnasarnghatand-aucitya^ appropriateness of letters 
and collocation, or simply gunaucitya. 

It is again in respect of Guna-s that wc have a glimpse 
Bhamaha the idea of Aucitya implied in certain 

and Dan<jm parts of the tfcatiscs of Bhamaha and Dandin. 
Magha says that Guna-s must change and be appropriate to 
the Rasa and the Bhava of the situation. Ojas or prasdda 
wrongly used is a literary flaw, directly hindering Rasa. 
Thus the breach of Aucitya gives rise to flaws. In one way, 
the single greatest Guna or excellence of poetry is Aucitya 
and it comprehends all other Guna-s; and the greatest Dosa 
or flaw comprehending other flaws is its absence, anaucitya.^ 

^ {a) Sarvesvara, in his Sdkityasdra, Madras MS., p. 20, gives 
seven vdkydrtha-dosa-s, and among these aucilya-bhahga is con¬ 
sidered as the first. 

{b) Gf. also Municandra’s commentary on Dharmabindu 
(Agamodaya Samili Series, p. 11a): 
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Thus when the Riti is not suited to the Rasa, we can say that 
there is nti-anauciiya and a Dosa called aritimat. But the 
Gaudi Riti which may not suit Srngara cannot be condemned 
altogether as eternally unsuited to all poetry. The Gaudi 
Riti can effectively suggest Vira, Adbhuta, and Raudra 
Rasa-s and in the cases of these three, the Vaidarbhi suited 
to srngdra may be amcita. There may be harsh sounds and 
heavy, long and swollen utterances in a highly worked-up 
emotion of the Raudra type; the harsh sounds which suggest 
the Rasa in this case must be avoided by the poet in Srhgara 
Rasa which is suggested by sweet assonances and delicate 
sound effects. Therefore it is that the Dosa-s, given as such 
in separate sections by Bhamaha and Dandin, are, to use a 
word which came into currency only after Anandavardhana, 
anitya^ contingent. That is, in certain circumstances, Dosa-s 
cease to be so; there are no fixed Guna-s or Dosa-s; what is 
Guna in one case is Dosa in another and vice versa. 

In chapter 1, Bhamaha deals with certain Dosa-s in the 
last section beginning with v. 37. After defining and illus¬ 
trating them he says that these flaws cease to be so sometimes 
and really give beauty to expression. 

I 

^ II 

• « • a ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

*i«rr ii i. 54 - 58 . 
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The principle behind these observations is Aucitya, appro¬ 
priateness. Again, in chapter 4, Bhamaha speaks of such 
flaws in poetry as lokavirodka. The flaw of lokavirodha^ going 
against tlie facts of the world and nature, is the result of 
the non-observance of the Aucitya of prakrti^ etc. Here, he 
also points out that redundance, punarukti^ which is generally 
a flaw in expression, turns out to be an effective way of ex¬ 
pression in fear, sorrow, jealousy, joy and wonder. 

q II IV. 14. 

There is also the saying prije ndsti punamktarn^ 

It is in the same section on Dosa-s that the principle of 
Aucitya is implied in Dandin’s work also. Dandin treats of 
Dosa-s in the fourth chapter of his work. Each and every 
Dosa is given with a qualification that in certain circum¬ 
stances it ceases to be Dosa and turns out to be a Guna. 
Thus apdrtha^ the first flaw, is generally a Dosa but it is the 
most proper means of successfully portraying a mad man’s 
raving, a child’s sweet prattle or tlie speech of a sick man. 

■ ••••■ 

Speaking of the flaw of viruddhdrtha or vyartha^ Dandin says 
that there is such a state of mind in which even contradictory 

1 Gf Gdtkd quoted in tlie Dhva,A., p. 52: 

^#3? goii ^ oiflsr 3?!^^ II 
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speech is the natural mode of expression and hence, in those 
places, the flaw becomes an excellence, 

?rr i 

ii iv. lo. 

Punaruktay as has been pointed out by Bhamaha also, is no 
flaw but is an effective way of expressing compassion or any 
stress of emotion which needs repetition. Samsqya or the use 
of doubtful or ambiguous words may generally be a flaw but 
when such words are wilfully used, as is often needed in the 
world, they are perfect Gima-s. I’hus Dandin shows excep¬ 
tions [vyabhiedra] to all the Dosa-s. He is fully aware that, 
in the realm of poetry, a certain thing is not Dosa by its very 
nature but that it is so because of circumstance, a change of 
which makes it a Guna. He thus finally concludes: 

5f;5CT(%^ I 

II IV. 5-7. 

Bhoja developed the same idea by constituting under the 
head ' Guna ’ a peculiar class of Guna-s called the Vaiscsika 
Guna-s. These arc the flaws above-noticed which Bhamaha 
and Dandin considered as excellences sometimes. {Vide the 
SKA,^ ch. I, w. 89-156, pp, 78-119.) ^ Bhoja calls them also 
Dosaguna-s. As a matter of fact, all Guna-s and Dosa-s 
are vaisesika. ‘ It all depends says the discerning critic 
in literature, as one says in this complex world. The fact of 
Dosa-s becoming Guna-s recorded by Bhamaha and Dandin 
means, if it means or implies anything, the doctrine of Aucitya 

^ I have spoken of these at length in the chapter on the ‘ History 
of Guna-s’, in Bhoja^s Srhgdra Frakdia, 
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as the only ruling principle holding good in the realm of poetry 
for ever. It is because of this that, in Poetics, Dosa-s are called 
impermanent (anitya). It is only a clearer statement of what 
Dandin has said in the Dosa-section that we have in Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta, who say that Dosa is contingent 
and that there is no separate and fixed Guna or Dosa: 

Dkva. A., II. 12. 

»1T^: I Locana. 

The principle by virtue of which ^ harsh sounds ’ {sruti’- 
dusta) which form a Dosa to be avoided in srngdra become 
themselves a Guna highly suggestive of Raudra, etc. is Adapta-- 
tion or Aucitya [vide also Dhva, A,, III. 3-4). 

In the first half of the eighth century, King Yasovarman 
of Kanauj, patron of Bhavabhuti, wrote his 
au^or^' of'”the drama Edmdbkyudqyaywhose prologue has some 
drama lidmd- interest to the student of the history of Poetics 

bhyudaya. ^ ^ ' 

because of a verse in it on certain concepts 
connected with theoretical literary criticism. That veritable 
mine of quotations, the stupendous Srngdra Prakdsa of king 
Bhoja, quotes that verse. Bhoja considers a number of 
Alamkara-s of prabandha^ i.e. good features of a poem or a 
drama as a whole. One of these prabandhdlarnkdra-s is given by 
him as ‘ excellence of construction ’, sarmwesa-prdiastya which 
means, according to him, that the minor ‘ descriptions ’ in a 
Mahakavya must be so set in the framework of the story 
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that they do not appear irrelevant or overdone. This is 
Aucitya in its aspect of proportion, harmony and strict artistic 
relevancy of all details from the point of view of Rasa. Bhoja 
means that this applies to drama also as his quotation from 
Yasovarman shows. 

sfe: IWl % ^.STRI^ !T I 

%{|[: JT: II ‘ 

i^r. Pm., Madras MS., vol. II, p. 41K 

^ That this is a verse in Yasovarman’s Rdmdhhyudaya is known 
from the Locana on the Dhva, Ill, p. 14B. Anandavardhana 
quotes from the second line of the above verse, the bit kalhdmdrge 
na cdlikramah. Explaining the phrase yadukiam which introduces 
this quotation, Abhinavagupta says: yadukiam ill rdmdhhyudaye 
yaiovarmand. There should be a full stop in the text here. The 
words sthitam itiyathd sayydm in the Locana do not form any quotation, 
as the NS cd. suggests by clubbing them together with 
and by giving them with quotation marks. The correct text 
should be sthilim iti, kalhdJayydm. Sthilhn iti is a pratfka and refers to 
the word Anandavardhana’s Vrllix itivrttavasaydtdm kathamcid 

rasdnanugundm slhilini tyakivd, etc. This word sthiii is interpreted 
by Abhinavagupta as the course of the story, kathdsayyd. 

That it is a verse from the prologue can easily be known; for 
such verses can figure nowhere else. Mark the similarity of this 
verse to the verse yadvedddhyayanam, etc. in the prologue to the Mala- 
timddhava of Bhavabhuti who wrote in Yasovarman’s court. Also 
note in the third line the Guna mentioned by Yasovarman. 

15 
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This is the earliest instance so far known of the occurrence of 
the word aucitya in connection with Poetics.^ Yasovarman 
here refers to a number of desirable features which a good 
drama should have. First among them are Aucitya of 
expression, i.e. speech which is in accord with the nature 
and level or rank of the characters and Aucitya of Rasa, 
i.e, delineation of characters in their proper moods with 
an eye to developing the Rasa in the proper place. These 
two comprise the external and internal Aucitya or Aucitya 
of expression and Aucitya of the content, i.e. the Rasa. On 
this point, Yasovarman has emphasized only what Bharata 
had laid down as regards prakrti and Ma. The second- 
mentioned Aucitya of Rasa, its appropriateness to the pdfra^ or 
character and its development in the proper place [pdtraucityam^ 
pustih svdvasare rasasya) are elaborated into many rules of 
rasaucitya by Rudrata and Anandavardhana as we shall see 
in a further section. 

It is this all-round Aucitya called by Bhoja an Alainkara 
and samnivesa-prdsastya that Lollata also emphasizes. Lollata 
wants every part of the Mahakavya to be rasavat. All these 
are various ways of enunciating the idea of the Aucitya of 
Rasa, the ‘ soul ’ of poetry, without basing oneself on which, 
none can talk of Aucitya intelligibly. 

In practice, as can be seen from the numerous and large 
Mahakavya-s, which are entitled to that name 
at least because of their bulk, notions of pro¬ 
priety were ignored by poets. The several limbs, separately, 

praudhis ca sahddrthayoh, which Bhavabhuti also mentions: yat 
praiidhatvam tiddraid ca vacasdm. This seems to have dev(*loped into 
the praudhi forming the arthaguna ojas in Vamina, III. 2. 2. 

^ See below for the early occurrence of the word in other 
fields, and the occurrence of the related word anaucitya in Udbhata. 
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ovcr-devclopcd and the Kavya as a whole became an out¬ 
rage on harmony and Aucitya. This Lollata severely criticized, 
perhaps in his commentary on the Ndtya-sdstra. To this 
aspect of Aucitya, namely proportion and the strict relevancy 
of every part or detail, Lollata drew attention. In the gap 
between Dandin and Rudrata, two or three stray verses of 
Lollata quoted by Rajasekhara, Hemacandra and Namisadhu 
give us a flash in the dark and wc see how, stage by stage, the 
concept of propriety or Aucitya developed. These three 
verses of Lollata emphasize rasaucitya^ Aucitya of parts to 
th(^ chi<^f element called Rasa, i.e. the aspect called proportion. 
Ornaments hide beauty if they are not structural or organic; 
similarly ‘ descriptions ’ have to emerge logically out of the 
story and the complex course of its Rasa as a necessity. Des¬ 
criptive cantos should not stand out like out-houses and isolated 
places for the poet’s mind to indulge at length in excess. 
This is true of the drama as much as of the epic poem. In a 
drama, tlic sub-plots, the paldkd and the prakari and the 
samdhyanga-s should not be considered by themselves as having 
any virtue but should be seen to be relevant to Rasa. This 
Anandavardhana emphasizes, as we shall sec. As regards 
the Mahakavya, Lollata (Aparajiti, i.e. son of Aparajita^) 
says according to Rajakkhara: 

^ vide my paper on 'Writers Quoted in the AbhinavahhdratC^ 
JOR, vol. VI, part 2, p. 169. 
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# *lcl: ?I If II 

KM, I. 9, p. 45. 

The second verse in the above quotation, along with the 
following verse, is quoted by Hemacandra mentioning the 
name Lollata. The additional verse quoted by him criticizes 
the poets for setting apart cantos for such feats as yamakay 
cakrabandha^ etc. in a Mahakavya, they being very inappro¬ 
priate and utterly unhelpful to the emotional idea of the epic 
poem. 

mi i 

II II 

JT/lw, ch. V, p. 215^ 

Namisadhu, on Rudrata III. 59, quotes the additional verse 
quoted by Hemacandra and emphasizes with its authority the 
principle of Aucitya. So too the Kavisiksd of Jayarnahgala- 
carya^ which quotes the second verse yamakdnuloma^ etc. to 
emphasize Aucitya. 

Thus proportion and harmony form an aspect of Aucitya 
which is propriety, adaptation, and other points of appro¬ 
priateness. From the point of view of the perfect agreement 

^ Detailed Report of the Operatioru: in Search of Sanskrit AISS.. 
in the Bombay Circle^ 1882-83, by P. Peterson, Bombay 1883. 
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between the parts and the chief element of Rasa, from the 
point of view of this proportion and harmony, I think, Aucitya 
can be rendered in English into another word also, namely 
* sympathy which as a word in art-criticism means ‘ mutual 
conformity of parts 

From Dandin we had to come to Lollata before we 

^ ^ ^ could again catch sight of Aucitya as a prin¬ 

ciple underlying many literary dicta. This 
means that we have to come almost to the time of Ananda- 
vardhana whom Rudrata must have slightly preceded. 
Up to the time of Rudrata the concept was developing un¬ 
consciously without a name. The name Aucitya was not given 
to the idea by any writer on poetic theory, and one more useful 
word was not thus added to the critical vocabulary of the 
Sahrdaya. But the word Aucitya must have slowly dawned 
in the circles of Sahrdaya-s and we first sec it used in theoretical 
literature only in Rudrata’s Kdvyaldmkdra, a work which has 
not yet left the primitive Alamkara-stage of criticism but has 
however embodied in itself a good deal of the concept of 
Rasa, which alone, according to it, made poetry the interesting 
and charming thing it is {sarasa). The work of Rudrata 
is very important in the history of Poetics, as it stands at a 
transitional point when the older modes of evaluation were 
giving place to the new criticism of Rasa and Dhvani; and 
although still bearing the old name, Kavyalarnkara, and 
preoccupied to a considerable extent with figures, it fore¬ 
shadows the later developments and prepares the way for 
Anandavardhana. The word Aucitya occurs often in Ananda- 
vardhana’s work and Rudrata is the first to mention it in 
theoretical literature. As we have seen earlier, in tlie first half 
of the eighth century, King YaSovarman of Kanauj uses the 
word Aucitya with much theoretical significance, with much 
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the same connotation that the word had in later times, but it 
is in the prologue to his drama, Rdmdbhyudaya. Thus the three 
stages to be noticed in the appearance of the name Aucitya is 
its mention by Yasovarman, treatment of it to some extent in 
Rudrata and to a large extent in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyd- 
loka. Rudrata just preceded Anandavardhana or was an early 
contemporary of his. He was perhaps writing in Sahkuka’s 
time. Some ideas given in the Dhvanydloka are already- 
seen in Rudrata’s work. Many of the Rasa-dosa-s mentioned 
by Anandavardhana under rasaucitya in Uddyota 3 are 
found in Rudrata’s Kdvydlamkdra. What we must note here at 
present is that though Rudrata treats of Alamkara-s so largely 
and though his work is yet one of the old period in which 
works are called hL^vy^x-alarrikdra^ he has realized tlie impor¬ 
tance of Rasa to suit which Alamkara-s exist. If Alamkara-s 
are otherwise, they have little meaning. That is what 
Anandavardhana develops in a section on Alarpkarasamiksa 
in Uddyota 2. The idea that Rasa and rasaucitya control 
Alanikara is already seen in Rudrata, who, as said above, 
is the first writer on Poetics to mention the word Aucitya. 
After dealing with some sabddlarnkdra-s like yamaka-s which 
are a siren to poets who are easily tempted, Rudrata says, by 
way of closing the chapter, that these figures must be introduced 
after bestowing due thought on propriety, Aucitya, with 
reference to the main theme. Even the anuprdsa-s have to 
be now cast away and now taken up and sparsely used to be 
of much advantage. They must not be thickly overlaid upon 
the theme through the whole length of it. 

KAk, II. 32. 
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This is the Aucitya of Alamkara which Anandavardhana 
elaborates in Uddyota 2 of his work. It is this idea in the 
last line of Rudrata’s verse quoted above, grhitamuktdh^ that 
Anandavardhana has formulated into the rule, kale ca graham’- 
tydgau (II. 19), taking up and throwing away according to the 
circumstances, as regards the use of figures. 

The word Aucitya again occurs at the end of the next 
chapter in Rudrata’s work, where again Rudrata points out the 
danger o^yamaka^ etc. He says that they must be approached 
only by him who knows Aucitya. Namisadhu prefectly under¬ 
stands the full implication of Rudrata’s strictures on yamaka^ 
etc. and quotes on this subject of Aucitya the verse of Lollata 
which we considered in a previous section. Rudrata says: 

KAk, III, p. 36. 

^ ^ I «?«ll 

^ 51T ^ 

fi: I I 

JRftl II ’ (Lollata) 

. . . 

Namisadhu. 


Besides the mention of the word Aucitya and the presence 
of the idea of alamkdraucitya in the two places referred 
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to above, Rudrata speaks of the adaptation-aspect of Aucitya 
also, implicitly like Dandin while dealing with Dosa-s, which, 
in certain cases, become Guna-s {vide ch. 6, v. 8). Under 
the Dosa called gramya^ Rudrata speaks of propriety in ad¬ 
dressing persons of differing ranks which Bharata deals with 
at length as a part of prakrtyaucitya. Explaining another 
variety of the Dosa called grdmya^ namely the asahhya in 
VI. 21-4, Rudrata says that there are certain words which are 
inappropriate {anucita) but which in certain special cases 
become very appropriate [ucita), Anucitabhdvam muncati tathd’^ 
vidham padam sad api. He again uses the idea of ucitdnucita in 
the next variety of grdmya. He then points out like Dandin 
how all Dosa-s, punarukta^ etc. become Guna-s elsewhere 
(VI. 29-39). Finally, Rudrata says that almost all kinds of 
flaws become excellences when occasion needs the ‘ imitation ’ 
{anukarana) of those flaws. That is, the poet and the dramatist 
have to depict an infinite variety of men and nature in diverse 
and complex circumstances. When a madman has to be 
represented, his nonsense has to be ' imitated ’ and it is itself 
^ sense ’ for the artist here. This was pointed out also at 
the beginning of this chapter while showing how Bharata’s 
Xdtya-idstra implies the adaptation aspect of Aucitya. Says 
Rudrata: 


^ ^ II V. 47. 

As an instance of all flaws becoming excellences, Namisadhu 
says that in describing a bad speaker committing mistakes of 
pronunciation, grammar, etc. art makes Guna-s of all those 
mistakes. Aucitya or adaptation transforms Dosa-s into 
Guna-s. He cites an instance of the funny description of the 
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illiterate husband of the poetess Vikatanitamba who is unable 
to pronounce words properly. 

5(51% Jiw m I 

t ^ ii I 

Following Rudrata, Bhoja says in the beginning of his 
treatment of those Dosa-s w^hich become Guna-s; 

^S5I II ska, I. 89. 

This point is realized by the American critic, J. E. 
Spingarn, who writes as follows as il explaining the prin¬ 
ciple of Aucitya, by which Dosa-s become Guna-s as a result 
of circumstances like ‘ imitation Mr. Spingarn says, in an 
essay on the Seven Arts and the Seven Confusions, that in 
poetry and drama dosatva and gunatva are not absolutely 
fixed abstractly and that they are always relative. He re¬ 
marks: ‘ It is inconceivable that a modern thinker should 
still adhere to the abstract tests of good expression^ when it is 
obvious that we can only tell whether it is good or bad when 
we see it in its natural context. Is any word artistically bad 
in itself? Is not ‘‘ ain’t ” an excellent expression when placed 
in the mouth of an illiterate character in a play or story ? ’ 
In Rudrata’s words, Spingarn says that a grdmya word be¬ 
comes most appropriate in a case of anukarana or ‘ imitation 
Therefore in expression, in the world of thought, in the realm 
of action and feeling, and in the region of ideas, that which 
is proper in the context, that which is useful to the Rasa, 
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and that which has mutual harmony with the other parts^ 
is the best and most beautiful. 

In chapter XI, Rudrata again speaks of flaws of thought 
and emotion, arthadosa-s and rasadosa-s^ where under grdmya^ 
he mentions anaucitya or inappropriateness in doings, in ap¬ 
pearance, in dress and in speech with reference to country, 
family, caste, culture, wealth, age and position. The need 
for the Aucitya in these is emphasized by Bharata. Rudrata 
says; 




I 



II XL 9. 


All these Dosa-s are again shown to become Guna-s in 
vv. 18-23. Wc can illustrate this principle of Aucitya every¬ 
where. Ordinarily vydnopamd or comparison with an inferior 
object and adhikopamd or comparison with a superior object 
are flaws of upamd or the figure of Simile but these two are the 
very secret of success when a poet wants to satirize a person.. 
Nyunopamd and adhikopamd arc freely employed in comic and 
satiric writings where they become very appropriate. 

The idea of Aucitya and also that word itself explicitly 
_ , occur often in the Dhvanydloka^ besides being 

Anandavardhana ... 

implied m many places. As a matter of fact, 
Ksemendra, the systematic exponent of Aucitya as the ‘ life * 
of poetry, took his inspiration only from Anandavardhana. 
Anandavardhana lays down that the ^soul ’ of poetry is 
Rasa or Rasa-dhvani. 


11 I. 5. 
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That Dhvani is the only artistic process by which Rasa the 
dtman^ is portrayed by the poet and is got at by the Sahrdaya 
and that everywhere things appeal most by being deftly 
concealed and suggested by suppression in a fabric of sym- 
bolog)^, arc the reasons why Anandavardhana posits Dhvani 
as the dtman of poetry. That really Rasa or Rasa-dhvani is 
the dtman^ he expressly admits even in the first Uddyota {vide 
p. 28). The most essential thing in Rasa is Aucitya. That 
vaslu or ideas and Alanikara or the artistic expression couched 
in figure and style are only the outer garment of Rasa, that 
they are subordinate and serviceable only to Rasa, and that 
they have meaning only as such, is the way in which Ananda¬ 
vardhana speaks of the Aucitya of vastu and Alanikara to 
Rasa. Firstly, Alamkara by itself has no virtue. It has 
to be relevant, helpful to develop Rasa and never an over¬ 
growth hindering or making hideous the poem. The term 
Alanikara itself has meaning only then, 

ii ii. 6. 

The topic of Aucitya of Alanikara giving the rules w hich 
alone secure the appropriate employment of Alanikara is dealt 
with by Anandavardhana in Ud. II, vv. 15-20, pp. 85-93. He 
first takes up the iabddlamkdra-s and condemns \\i^. yamaka-s 
written at a stretch in such tender situations like vipralambha. 
The rationale of Anandavardhana’s principles is this: What¬ 
ever the poet writes must be suggestive of Rasa and every¬ 
thing has to be tested good or bad, relevant or irrelevant, 
beautiful or ugly, by applying this strict logic of their capacity 
to suggest or hinder Rasa. The refrain of Anandavardhana 
here is that Alarnkara should be structural, organicaj/y 
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emerging as the only way of expressing an emotion and it must 
never be a cold and deliberate effort at decoration, resulting 
in the forgetting of Rasa and the making of a special effort. 

m ii ii. 17. 

On p. 88, in Kiirika-s 19-20, he gives the poet five practical 
ways of using Alarnkara to advantage.^ On this section is 
based the section on Alamkaraucitya in Ksemendra’s Aucitya- 
vicdracarcd. 

Similarly Anandavardhana relates Guna to Rasa of which 
Guna is the dharttia and points out the Aucitya of Guna. The 
quality of mddhurya is inherent in srngdra, vipralambha and 
karma, whereas Raudra is attended by the quality of dipti, 
by a blazing up of hearts. Accordingly, words and col¬ 
location used in the two different cases must be such as to 
agree with the mood and the atmosphere of the Guna and its 
Rasa or such as to suggest the Guna and the Rasa. Thus 
sweet sound-effects, the soft letters wnth nasal conjunct con¬ 
sonants, suggest and promote the realization of the mere tender 
and sweeter emotional moods, w^hereas harsh combinations 
which jar in the above instances instil vigour and become very 

^ See above, chapter on ‘ Use and Abuse of Alarnkara 
pp. 73-4. It has been shown there, by pointing out the root¬ 
meaning of the word Alarn-kara that the true Alarnkara is organic 
and cannot be divorced from the idea or Rasa which it serves 
to present with adequate effectiveness. Goomaraswamy, whom I 
have quoted there, draws attention also to the radical relation 
of the words ‘ decor ’ and ‘ decorum ’ and thus to the sense of 
propriety (ch. Ill: Ornament, Figures of Speech or Figures of 
Thought). 
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appropriate to or highly suggestive of the wild Rasa of laudra. 
This proper use of letters is varna-aucitya; Anandavardhana 
will say that there is varna^dhvani in these instances; and a 
third will call it varna-vakratd. A collocation suggestive of 
Rasa or appropriate to Rasa is a case of Dhvani from sam- 
ghatand or Aucitya of samghatand. Both these instances of 
Aucitya of varna and sarnghatmid coming under gunaucitya 
arc dealt with by Anandavardhana in Ud. III. 

^ II III. 2. 

Whe rever there is suggestiveness of Rasa in the expression, 
be it the element of sound and letter, separate words, col¬ 
location, portions of the theme [prakarana) or even the work 
as a wliolc, there we have the Aucitya of those elements to 
Rasa which is the main thing. This is the relation between 
Dhvani and Aucitya. This is the relation between Dhvani 
and vakratd or vakrokti^ as Abhinavagupta points out in his 
commentary on chapter 15 of the Natya-sdstra,^ 

Anandavardhana says of Varna-s: 

^ ^ II 

cl ^ 3 #IRIT|t # I 

cl^r 3 ^ II III. 3-4. 

^ tide my article on ^ Writers Qiioted in the Abhinava* 
bhdraii\ JOR, Madras, vol. VI, part 3, p. 221; also my note on 
* The Laksana, Abhinavagupta and Kuntaka ’ in Indian CuUtirey 
vol. Ill, part 4, pp. 756-9. Abhinavagupta reconciles here Dhvani, 
vakratd and general vaidtrya. We can reconcile aucitya also to these. 
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Sounds must be appropriate (ucita) enough to suggest the 
Rasa. This is the Aucitya called Appropriateness, the test of 
Aucitya being the harmony between the expressed sounds 
and the suggested Rasa, the power of the former, the vehicle 
and the means, in suggesting the latter, the end. The same 
sounds, helpful, suggestive or appropriate, in one case need 
not always be so. They are inappropriate to othci cases 
where other suggestive means of expression are required. 
Similarly what is useless in one case becomes useful in another 
and this is the Aucitya called Adaptation. 

Then Anandavardhana speaks of another kind gunaii-- 
citva called the samghaimiaucitya, 

??r i 

II III. 6. 

Visayaucitya is dealt with in III. 7 and rasaucitya regarding 
samghaland in III. 9. This topic of sarnghatand as having 
intelligibility in suggesting the qualities of mddhurya and 
ojas which in turn evoke the emotions vipralambha and 
raudra, and as being finally controlled by the Aucitya of 
Rasa, together with three other minor principles of Aucitya 
of the vaktd (character), vdeya (subject) and visaya (the 
nature or form of artistic expression like the classification 
into drama, epic-poem, campu^ prose, etc.) is the special 
contribution of Anandavardhana for which he thus takes 
credit: 

^ II III, p. 144. 

Visayaucitya is pointed out by Bharata himself. The dramatic 
form as such enforces certain conditions and principles of 
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Aucitya on the poet. Anandavardhana says that in a drama, 
the supreme concern of the poet shall be only Rasa. He shall 
never think of Alarnkara, etc. In drama especially, long 
•compounds should be avoided. 

^ .... mi 

... I Dhva. A., p. 139. 

All things impeding the quick realization of Rasa must be 
avoided. According to Bharata, this additional aucitya must 
be observed as regards drama in particular: the words used 
must be simple, well known and easy to be understood, deli¬ 
cate and sweet to hear. Harsh words and grammarisms like 
jahluganta-s^ cekridita^ etc., in a drama are like anchorites 
witli kamandalu-s in a courtesan’s room. They are anucita 
in drama. 


XXL 131-2 (Sec also XVII. 121-3) 

erWia[^ ^ I 

JnifT: II 

ibid., XXVII. 46. 

The section on Prabandha-dhvani deals with the very sub¬ 
stance of a poem or drama and here one has to sec that every¬ 
thing observes the principles of Aucitya and justifies itself by 
suggesting, as best as it can, the Rasa. A story has to be 
built as the expression of a Rasa. If a story already available 
is handled, changes suitable to the Rasa must be made 
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wherever the old story is not helpful to bring out the Rasa. If 
there are too many incidents, only those that are most ex¬ 
pressive of the emotion must be chosen; there is no point in 
having too many illustrative incidents. This is prabandha-dhvani 
and prabandhaucitya^ as also prakarana^dhvani and prakaranaucitya 
to adopt the twofold classification of Kuntaka, Bhoja would 
call this appropriate change in the story as prabandha-dosahdna 
and Kuntaka as prakarana-vakratd. All these writers mean the 
same appropriateness of which suggestivcriess is the touch¬ 
stone. Says Anandavardhana: 

^ g il 

ll iii. 10-14. 

The anga-s or subsidiary themes and accessory emotional 
interests have to be developed only up to the extent proper 
to them and their angin, i.e. the chief theme and its Rasa. 
Thus the major and minor episodes, the patdkd-s and prakari-Sy 
in a drama, or the ‘ descriptions ’ in a Mahakavya have to 


^ Reading adopted by Abhinavagupta in the Abhi. Bhd, 
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observe the rule of aucitya or proportional harmony. They 
must not make the reader or spectator forget the main theme 
and sidetrack him for a sojourn into grounds foreign in purpose 
to the main theme. 

Lollata, it may be recalled, condemned the descriptive 
digressions in the Mahaka\ya-s and emphasized thereby the 
same principle of the Aucitya of proportion by demanding 
that everything must be rasavat. When this rule is not observed, 
faults are committed. By the transgression of the principles 
laid down by Anandavardhana in the above-given verses and 
in other places also, Hemacandra, who follows Ananda¬ 
vardhana and of whose system he is a clear exponent, points 
out tliai the following literary flaws arc committed: 

I sir l^5i55«TJiiw.^ 

I KAn, III, p. 121. 

In the Harivijaya^ when the delicate sentiment of vipralambha 
has to be delineated, the poet has succumbed to the tempta¬ 
tion of overdoing the description of the beach and the sea. 
Such irrelevancies can be characterized as so many swellings 
on the face of a Kavya, Hemacandra docs not spare even the 
major poets while considering diis aspect of Aucitya. He 
criticizes both the prose works of Bana and Kiivya-s like llic 
Sisupdlavadha for these ^gadu-s\ 

2. 3l!fR: 3R3?r>iIR’^ 

Hemacandra remarks that though the drama has to 
be varied in interest and many other emotions have to be 
16 
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introduced as subsidiary features, the poet must not concent¬ 
rate on the subsidiary anga-s and lose sight of the angin which 
must be taken up and brought to the forefront wherever 
necessary. The main thread must never be lost sight of; 
for, as Hemacandra says: 

3. Irrelevant description or introduction of events, inci¬ 
dents or ideas that have nothing to do with the Rasa is a 
great mistake. It is anangasya rasdnupakdrakasya varnanam. 
These are the principles of Aucitya which secure proportion 
and harmony. (See also Mammata, JTPr, VII. 13-14.) 

The fourth dosa mentioned by Hemacandra is prakrti- 
vyaiyaya^ breach of the Aucitya of prakrti or the human sub¬ 
stratum of the emotions and the actions, of which Bharata has 
spoken at length. This was referred to in the opening section 
where it was shown that in this concept of prakrti^ Bharata 
implicitly laid down the doctrine of Aucitya also. All these 
dosa-s mentioned by Hemacandra are derived from Ananda- 
vardhana’s Vrtti on his own kdrikd-s on prabandha-dhvani which 
have been quoted above. In this section Anandavardhana 
speaks of the Aucitya of vibhdva^ anubhdva and samedriny 
all of which can be included in the one idea of bhdvaucitya 
which resolves into a question of prakrtyaucitya. Aucitya is 
very often met with in this section in the third Uddyota of 
the Dhvanydloka. It is in this section that Anandavardhana 
formulates that memorable verse which is the greatest 
exposition of the concept of Aucitya and its place in 
poetry. He says here: Nothing hinders Rasa as much as 
maucitya or impropriety; Aucitya is the great secret of 
Rasa. 
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<T^T li HI. 14-15.1 

T3harata himself recognizes how each part and incident in the 
drama has to refer to Rasa and how, otherwise, it has no 
right to exist. It is only natural, for Bharata is the writer 
who lays the greatest emphasis on Rasa, to which everything 
else is subservient. Anandavardhana observes that, simply 
because Bharata has laid down a certain number of emotional 
points or incidents as samdhyanga-s, one must not try to see 
that he introduces everything mentioned by Bharata. What¬ 
ever is introduced must be on the score of its suggestiveness 
of Rasa and not on the score of loyalty to text. 

5? § II Dhva. A., III. 12. 

Bharata himself says so finally, after giving all the samdh- 
yafiga-s and Anandavardhana only restates the following of 
Bharata: 

^T^SFrfoi JI) 511 I 

^ # 15 II 

M, XXI. 107. 

Bharata emphasizes discretion: jndtvd kdryam avasthdm ca; this 
suitability or writing according to the needs of the context is 
only the sense of Aucitya in a poet. 

^ On p. 138 the Locana quotes the first line of this verse and 
refers it to the ‘ Karikakara This would mean that this is part 
of the Kdrikd’S; if however it is an dntara or samgraha Hoka of the 
Vrtti, Abhinavagupta’s words would mean the identity of the 
authorship of the Kdrikd-s and the Vrtti, 
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Anandavardhana then proceeds to other kinds of Aucitya, 
or raihen' points out how, not only the delineation of a plot, 
not only the expression of an idea in figure, but even tlie words 
and the synonyms, the case, inflection, voice, etc. have to 
be suggestive of Rasa. That is, a poet should explore all 
possibilities of suggesting the vast realm of emotion—as many 
possibilities as his poor medium called language can afford. 
If a jingle can aid him, he seizes it; if a use in the passive 
voice is more effective than one in the active, he prefers it ; 
if atmanepada suggests more, that has to be exploited. Thus 
every bit of the medium called language from sound, word, 
position of a word in a sentence, etc. has to be thoroughly 
exploited and full use made of it by the poet. All these 
ideas revolve round Aucilya. If iw/?, /zVi, kdraka, etc. are sug¬ 
gestive, they arc ucita (appropriate). 

Dhva,A,^ III. 16. 

From this part of Anandavardhana’s work is derived Ksemen- 
dra’s Aucitya of kriyd^ kdraka^ linga^ vacana^ etc. Similarly 
there is the Aucitya of pada^ of a word, of a name or synonym. 
This is the pada-dhvani of Anandavardluina, found in the 
beginning of Uddyota III. The ‘ suggestive word ’ or the 
‘ proper word ’ of Anandavardhana and Ksemendra is like the 
‘ inevitable word ’ or the ‘ strong word ’ mentioned by some 
English writers. 

Of the Aucitya cf Vrtti and RTti also Anandavardhana 
speaks in the third Uddyota which is devoted to the ex¬ 
ploration of all possible suggestive means in the medium of 
language, the vyanjaka. 
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'S#^Rt 3q^lI»lft^5raRT 5tl 3!^ 

I ibid., Ill, p. 163. 

Aucitya regarding Rasa itself, how the main Rasa has to 
be delineated, how the anga-rasa-s arc to be made to develop 
the main Rasa, what Rasa-s arc mutually incompatible, how 
a Rasa like irngdra must not be so over-developed as to cloy, or 
karma which, when again and again developed, makes the 
heart ‘ droop ’ {jnlclno )—these arc dealt with by Ananda- 
vardhana in the third Uddyota. In this respect also, the 
pitfalls which may be called rasa-dosa-s, are already mentioned 
to some extent by Rudrata. Yasovarman himself mentions 
rasasya svdvasare pustih, ‘nourishing the Rasa at the proper 
time Rudrata gives a Dosa called virasa which is the intro¬ 
duction or the flowing in of an irrelevant or contradictory 
sentiment into the current of the main Rasa. In this virasa 
is included the Dosa of viruddha-rasa^samdveia of Ananda- 
vardhana. (See Dkva.A.y III. 2, pp. 164-70). Rudrata illust¬ 
rates this virasa by a case of a very inappropriate mingling of 
karuna and srngdra. Another kind of virasa according to Ru¬ 
drata is the fault of over-development of even the proper Rasa. 

II KAk, XI. 12,14. 

The latter is Anandavardhana’s atidipti or punak punar diptih. 
These flaws of Rasa resulting from lack of rasaucitya are men¬ 
tioned in the Srngdratilaka also: 
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^ 5isir I 

^ II III. 20-22. 


Virasa is explained by Rudrabhatta as viruddha-rasa^ inap¬ 
propriate or incompatible emotion, and nlrasa as the inter¬ 
mittent or excessive portrayal of one Rasa, nirantaram ekasyci 
vrddhih, Anandavardhana conveys these ideas on rasaucitja^ 
relating to the handling of the Rasa-s themselves, thus: 





II 

qftqlq II 

^ I III. 17-19. 


The last-mentioned vrttyanaucitya resulting in rasdnauciiya 
is an error in taste in respect of thought in the development 
of character and in the portrayal of actions and incidents 
which is called by Rudrabhatta as patra-dusta. This is also 
taken by Anandavardhana as the improper atmosphere,. 
kaiiikyddi-vrttyanaucityam, A mellow temper cannot suit a 
boisterous scene of conflict in Raudra; a bloody and tumul¬ 
tuous situation goes ill with the sweetness and quiet pleasant¬ 
ness of love or the tenderness and delicacy of vipralamhha 
and karuna. Of this vrttyaucitya, Anandavardhana again says: 

II III. 33. 
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Thus Anandavardhana has shown how, in his own phraseology, 
Aucitya is the greatest secret of Rasa, para upanisat; how in the 
fashioning of every part of the expression which is the body 
or the symbolic vehicle of Rasa or ‘ the empirical technique * 
as Abercrombie would call it, the only ruling principle of the 
poet is an all-round, all-comprehensive Aucitya, with reference 
to which alone, the choice of words, of cases, of metre, the 
collocation, style, Guna-s, Alamkara-s—in fact every means of 
suggestion from the trifling jingle to the greatest, is intel¬ 
ligible. This Aucitya of word and thought, vdeya-vdeaka^ with 
reference to Rasa is the greatest lule in poetry. To pay heed 
to it and write according to it is the chief duty of the poet. 

^-^RT I 

II III. 32. 

Between this verse on one side and with the verse 

occurring in the same section in a similar context, on the 
other side, the whole theory of Aucitya is completely stated. 

If time had spared to us the whole of Rajasekhara’s 
Kdvyamimdrnsdy we would have had a better knowledge of 
^ . , Rajasekhara’s ideas on Aucitya. Even in the 

Rajasfkhara and ^ , t »- • 

his wife, Avanti- first chapter, the Kavirahasya^ that has come to 
sundari Rajafckhara mentions Aucitya in the fifth 

section called Kavyapakakalpa. He first takes up poetic 
culture and learning and states that all poetic culture is only 
the discrimination of the proper and the improper, ucita 
and anucita. 
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i km, p. le. 

There is also an oft-quoted Sanskrit verse which gives this 
same idea regarding the larger art of man’s behaviour in 
the world. 

Jim 5ifr i 

so c* * 

Madhava, in his Jada-vrtta^ defines the stupid man as one 
who docs not know the ucita and anucita^ what is appro¬ 
priate and what not so, with reference to time, place and 
situation. 


?iT3^ II ^ 

Rajasekhara’s wife also lays great emphasis on Aucitya; 
for she says that pdka^ ripeness or maturity of poetic power, 
is the ability of expression—ideas, words, conceptions, fancies, 
etc.—which is proper and appropriate to Rasa. 

qrqi: i km, p. 20 . 

The idea of Aucitya as adaptation, the idea that in poetry 
there is no fixed rule determining Guna and Dosa and that 
things are good or bad only on the ground of appropriateness 
or inappropriatencss and that, according to circumstance, even 
a Dosa may become a Guna—is also very well realized by 
Rajasekhara who says at the end of the chapter, Kavirahasya; 


^ MS. D. no. 11970, Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. 
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g«ir w ^ «i«rf II 

^ ll ^ ibid., p. 112. 

The careful poet who has his eye on Aucitya employs even the 
so-called flaws and makes them excellences whereas the care¬ 
less writer abuses even the Guna-s and spoils his expression 
by the absence of the sense of Aucitya. 

The place of Abhinavagupta in the history of Aucitya is 

important. As the author of the Locana he lucidly expounds 

and elaborates the ideas of Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta , . t 

who, as we have seen above, is the greatest 

name in the history of Aucitya. On the other hand, Abhinava¬ 
gupta is the teacher in Poetics ^ of Ksemendra who is the 
systematizer of Aucitya. It is clear from Anandavardhana’s 
treatment of Aucitya in Uddyota III that Aucitya naturally 
emerges out of the doctrines of Rasa and Dhvani and that 
the three cannot be separated. Abhinavagupta takes his stand 
on this triple aspect of the * life ’ of poetry—Rasa first, then 
Dhvani and then Aucitya. He says: 

3f^d5|5^ 

I p. 13. 

^ Jayamahgalacarya’s KavUiksd (Peterson’s First Report, last 
list, App. .1, pp. 78-9) says: ?3%inKrfq | See 

also Somadeva, YT, pt. 2, p. 250: . . . . 

I 

* See Brhatkathdmmjany chap. 19, v. 37 and Bhdratamanjan 
last chap. 7, 8. 
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Aucitya presupposes something in relation to which a thing is- 
ucita and that in regard to which everything else is finally to 
be estimated as ucita is Rasa which is the ‘ soul ’ of poetry. 

On the subject of Alamkaraucitya about which Ananda- 
vardhana speaks so much in Uddyota II, Abhinavagupta says 
that the greatest Aucitya of Alamkara is that the term has 
any meaning at all only when there is the alamkarja^ the ‘ soul 
Otherwise, it is like decorating the dead body. Decoration of 
a living body also is anaucitya in certain cases; ornaments 
on the body of a recluse who has renounced life appear ridi¬ 
culous— anucita. Thus figures of speech without Rasa and 
figures of speech in places which do not need them are bad. 

ci«Tr §1%^ ^ 5iTr^, 

Locana, p. 75. 

He thus explains rasaucitya^ i.e. the Aucitya of bhdva-Sy vibhdva-Sy. 
etc. on p. 147: 

The idea of Aucitya, like that of Vakrokti, was current as a' 
term very frequently used in the critical circles of Kashmirian 
Alamkarika-s for a long time. Vakrokti rose out of Alamkara,. 
Aucitya in the wake of Rasa and Dhvani. Aucitya must have 
become more current after Anandavardhana who has spoken 
of it so much and who has said that its presence and absence 
makes and unmakes Rasa and poetry. It was so much in 
use that, by the time of Abhinavagupta, it must have been 
heading towards systematization, even as the concept oT 
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Vakrokti, as old as Bhamaha, which was given so much life in 
the critical circles that it enlarged itself and, through Kuntaka,. 
built itself into a system. Aucitya also had assumed propor¬ 
tions and was in search of a writer for systematization. The 
critics were speaking of Aucitya as the essence of poetry very 
often, more often than Rasa even. Says Abhinavagupta in 
two places criticizing these critics: ‘ One cannot indiscreetly use 
the word aucitya by itself; Aucitya is un-undcrstandable with¬ 
out something else in relation to which things are ucita (appro¬ 
priate). Aucitya is a relation and that to which things are 
or should be in that relation must first be grasped. That 
is Rasa, nothing less and nothing else.’ Abhinavagupta first 
proves that there is no meaning in Aucitya without Rasa. 

I p. 13. 

He again proves that Aucitya presupposes Rasa, and Dhvani 
also. 


*FcI54, jt 3 I ‘ W 

sPFRRlsrr: I Locana, p. 208. 


These two passages clearly show that there were critics who 
were speaking of Aucitya as the only thing necessary to explain 
poetiy, which according to them consisted of beautiful words* 
and ideas set in perfect harmony or Aucitya. These critics had 
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omitted the word rasa from their vocabulary and dispensed 
with Dhvani. Abhinavagupta criticizes these poor critics who 
did not understand the implication of what they said. Aucitya 
implies, presupposes and means ‘ suggestion of Rasa ’ or 
rasa-dhvani^ i.e. the doctrines of Rasa and Dhvani. 

Abhinavagupta thus takes his stand on the tripod of Rasa, 
Dhvani and Aucitya. Rasa is the dtman or soul of poetry and 
it is so only through the process of Dhvani. Again, Rasa is 
or can be such only through Aucitya. Thus these three are 
very intimately and inseparably associated together. Aucitya 
is as inseparably associated with Dhvani as with Rasa. If 
an Alamkara is said to suit, to be ucita to, a Bhava, it means 
that the Alamkara effectively suggests that Bhava; if there is 
said to be gunaucitya^ it means the Rasa there is suggested by 
the Guna. A word, a gender, a mere exclamation—these are 
said to be uciia^ and how? The test of Aucitya, its proof, 
is the suggestion of Rasa. 

AnDthcr point which Abhinavagupta stressed was that the 
breach of Aucitya resulted in dbhdsatd, A Kavya which does not 
have Aucitya is kdvydbhdsa^ not poetry but the semblance of 
poetry. Improper Alarnkara is alarnkdrdbhdsa. If there is Aucit¬ 
ya we have Rasa and sentiment; if there is anaucitya due to ab¬ 
sence oiprakrtyaucitya^ etc. we have rasdbhdsa and sentimentality. 

^ The Rasakalilcd (Madras MS. R. 2241, pp. 43-4), after giving 
tlie several conditions causing Rasabhasa, namely ekatra ba’wam- 
rdgah, tiryanrnlecchagalardgah, yesito bahusaktih^ concludes that atiau- 
citya in fine is the basis of rasdhhdsa\ 

I qsnf; ‘ etc. 

On anaucitya^ see also below, pp. 276-9. 
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Neither in his smaller Sarasvatikanljidbharana nor in his 
bigger ^rngdraprakdsa has Bhoja any special subject under 
a separate head called Aucitya. But the 

Bhoja ^ . 

concept of Aucitya is not altogether absent 

from his two works. It is found in more than one place as a 

basic idea underlying many principles. Long before the 

conce]3t of Aucitya dawned upon the literary circle, it was 

accepted in grammar as one of the conditions that determined 

the meaning of a word in a context, when the word had more 

than one meaning. The Vdkyapadiya of Bhartrhari says: 

II II. 315. 

Mucli earlier, the Brhaddevald of Saunaka, which Macdoncll 
says could ‘ hardly be placed later than 400 b. c.’ says: ^ 

II II. 118. 

OtluT writers call these sabddrtha-pravibhdjaka-s, Aucitya, 
etc. as anaimchinna-sabddrtha-inscsa-smrti’hetu-s. This sense- 
determinant of Aucitya, Bhoja mentions twice in his 
Sr. Pra.^ first while explaining various kinds of vivaksd or inten¬ 
tion in chapter 7 and then in a similar context in chapter 25. 

In chapter 11, Bhoja calls his magnum opus^ the Sr. Pra. by 
the name Sdhityaprakdsa and says that, among other things, 
Aucitya is inculcated therein (Madras MS., vol. II, p. 430): 

^ pp. xxii-iii, Introduction, his edition in HOS. 
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Bhoja realizes that Aucitya is a vast and elastic principle 
and that it pertains to every part of the art of poetic expression. 
We first sight Aucitya in Bhoja in his section on Dosa-s where 
he speaks of a pada-dosa called apada^ which means that a 
poet must use the vocabulary suited to the character who is 
speaking. A vulgar, rustic character docs not employ the 
same words as a refined, city-bred man. Appropriate voca¬ 
bulary is one of the chief conditions for building the correct 
atmosphere. Inappropriate vocabulary which is a breach of 
Aucitya is the Dosa called apada (see SKA^ I. 23, pp. 19-20). 
Bhoja’s vakydrtka-dosa called virasa, which is borrowed by 
him from Rudrata emphasizes a principle of rasaucitya (sec 
SKA^ I. 50, p. 35). Ratnesvara, commentator on the SKA^ 
quotes here Anandavardhana’s verse on Aucitya and anauatya^ 
anaucitydd rte ndnyat^ etc., and adds that the three following 
upamd-dosa-s also are various instances of amucitya. Thirdly, 
the Dosa called viniddha {SKA^ I. 54-7), loka-virodha^ kdla- 
virodha, etc. is also based on Aucitya. These are only more 
definite and particularized names for varieties of anaudtya of 
vastu or aitha. In the sub-class of anumana-viruddha^ Bhoja has 
a variety ealled aucitya-viruddha (see SKAy p. 40) and illustrates 
it by a case of an incorrect and inappropriate description of a 
low-class, ordinary man, a pdmaray as wearing refined silk- 
dress. Fourthly, a similar instance of anaucitya oiartha-kalpand 
is mentioned by Bhoja in connection with his iabda-gumy bhdvika. 
{SKAy p. 58.) Here is an instance of the larger Aucitya of 
Adaptation, which makes Guna-s of flaws. Besides this, there 
is a whole section of vaiSenka-guna-s at the end of chapter 1 
where it is shown that as a result of circumstance, special 
context and Aucitya, all the Dosa-s may cease to be so 
and may even become Guna-s {SKAy pp. 74-120, esp. p. 118):^ 

1 See also above pp. 222-3 and 231-3. 
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ara snim I 

p. 118. 

Aucitya figures to some extent in Bhoja’s Alamkara 
'.section also. Bhqja places certain features like vyutpatti as 
the basis of Alamkara-s, whether of iabda^ artha or both and 
Bhatta Narasimha, his commentator, explains that these basic 
factors which give rise to Alamkara-s are, besides vyutpatti^ 
aucitya^ krama^ vlpsd^ etc.^ Bhoja opens his list of hbddlamkdra-s 
with the elaboration of the idea of the choice of the appropriate 
language, bhdsaucitya^ which, he says, is an ornament or 
Alamkara called jdii. Certain subjects are well expressed in 
Sanskrit; certain in Prakrit or Apabhramsa. There is also 
the appropriateness of country or province [desa) and rank 
and culture of character {pdtra^ uttama\ male, female, etc.) 
which decides the language. Bhoja and Ratnesvara point 
out all these Aucitya-s which are seen already in the eighteenth 
chapter of Bharata’s Mdtya-sdstra called Bhasavidhana. Bhoja 
himself uses the word aucitya here and Ratnesvara clearly 
explain^; the Aucitya involved in this jdii sabddlamkdra.^ In 
chapter 11, Bhoja gives a prabandha-ubhaya-guna^ a compre¬ 
hensive excellence of the sabda and artha of the whole work, 
called ‘ language according to the character ’, pdtrdnurupa- 
bhdsatvam. What is this dnurupya except Aucitya ? This 
prabandha-bhdsaucitya is only the extension of the vdkydlamkdra 
called jdti {Sr. Pra.y Madras MS., vol. 2, p. 432). The second 
sabddlarnkdra of Bhoja is also a principle of Aucitya. It is 
called gati\ it is the choice of the proper poetic form, verse 

1 See Bhoja^s Srhgdra Prakdia, pp. 354-5. 

2 I have treated these at greater length in the chapter on 
Bhoja and Aucitya in my above-mentioned book, pp. 184-8. 
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[padja]^ prose {gadya)^ or mixed style {campu) and the choice of 
the proper metres suggestive of Rasa in the padya-c\?i^%\ this 
last is only another name of vrltaucitya. In explaining this 
gati^ Bhoja himself bases his Alamkara on Aucitya of meaning 
which he mentions twice here (see SKA^ II. 18 and 21). 

q?i iig ^ TO 21^ ei *1^: i 

a wfR cqr fefa ?iTf^ qpTO? II ii. 18 . 

In chapter 11 again Bhoja speaks of this, the ^ proper metre 
as the prahandha-ubhaya-guna called ‘ metre according to idea 
artlidnurupacchandastvam: 

SR# IsT^TO:, ^ 

Sr, Pra., Madras MS., vol. II, p. 432. 

Bhoja speaks here of yet another similar principle of Aucitya, 
that again as a prabandha-uhhaya-’guna^ called rasa-anurupa- 
sarndarbhatva (see above, p. 220). 

All these Aucitya-s, Bhoja does not fail to relate to Rasa; 
for he lakes these principles of Aucitya as dosa-hana^ as Guna 
and as Alarnkara and all these three arc, according to his 
statement, the means to secure the eternal presence of Rasa 
ijasa-aviyoga ). 

Lastly Bhoja speaks of anaucitya in the very story, as 
seen in the original source. He says that the poet must 
eliminate those Dosa-s or anaucitya-s in the source which 
hinder Rasa and conceive the plot in a new manner. Bhoja 
calls this prabandha^dosa-hana and anaucitya-parihdra (see above, 
pp. 218-9). Says Bhoja: 
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5151 m 

I Sr. Pra., Madras MS., vol. II, p. 410. 

In his Sarasvatikanthdbharana Bhoja has the above-quoted 
passage on p. 642 and he has also this Kdrikdi 

II V. 126, p. 418. 

Compare Anandavardhana, III. 11, and Kimtaka, VJy 
p. 224. 

Kimtaka naturally speaks much of Aucitya which, we 
are given to understand by the Locana^ was a term widely 
current in circles of Sahrdaya-s of that time. 

Kimtaka i * t- 

Kuntaka was a younger contemporary ot 

Abhinavagupta or wrote immediately after him.^ The word 
denoting the essence of poetry at that time seems to be jivita. 
For we find the Locana itself rendering the dtman of Ananda¬ 
vardhana as jivita twice. Kuntaka uses the same word jivita 
to praise his Vakrokti and soon Ksemendra is to use the same 
to signify the place of Aucitya. The two main facts recognized 
by Kuntaka in poetry are the utterance and its embellishment 
or its striking quality called Alarnkara or Vakrokti. Besides 
these, he recognizes certain general concepts which go to 
define his notion of poetry. Notable among these is the idea 
oisdhitya. Along with sdhitya^ Kuntaka mentions two sddhdrana^ 
guna-s called Aucitya and saubhdgya. These general excel¬ 
lences pertaining to all styles of poetry are to be distinguished 

^ See my article ‘ The Laksa^a, Abhinava and Kuntaka * in 
Indian Culturey III. 1-4, 1936-7, pp. 756-9. 

17 
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from the asddhdrana-guna-Sy special qualities, which go to 
distinguish styles into the graceful {sukumdra), the striking 
{vicitra), and the middling (madkyama) , The sddkdrana-guna-s, 
Aucitya and Saubhagya, are of greater importance. 

?rmoi- 

— vj, p. 72. 

The first of these two sddlidrana-guna-Sy Aucitya, is thus defined 
in two verses: 

II ibid., I. 53-4. 

Both kinds of Aucitya are for heightening the power of ex¬ 
pression, for developing the idea undertaken to be described. 
They are very genetal and comprehensive, referring to all 
aspects. Kuntaka describes Aucitya succinctly as ucitdkhydna^ 
proper expression (see FJ, pp. 72-4). 

Kuntaka grasps the supreme importance of Rasa and 
character, i.e. prakrti or, as Kuntaka often says, svabhdva. 
He accepts the Aucitya pertaining to these which has been 
spoken of by Bharata and Anandavardhana. Other items of 
Aucitya also are shown by Kuntaka, and everywhere he points 
put that all Aucitya is to develop the idea or Rasa. Firstly, 
defining the speciality of iabda and artha in Kavya, Kuntaka 
points out the pdramdrthya of these two. His sabdapdramdrthya 
is only the Aucitya or Dhvani oi pada or parydya and his artha’- 
pdramdrthya is nothing but arthaucitya. His arthapdramdrthya 
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comprises cases of the propriety of minor fancies {prati^ 
hhaucitya). Explaining a case of the absence of this artha- 
pdramdrthya^ Kiintaka remarks that the fancy worked by the 
poet in that verse is contraiy to the greatness of the cliaracter 
of Sita and Rama. This is a case of a breach of prakrtyaucitya. 
The test of this Aucitya is, according to Kuntaka, Rasa. 

a?5r qi^- 

qi4^ I p. 21 . 

On page 28, mentioning the qualities in poetry which 
should vie with each other, i.e. while explaining sdliitya, 
Kuntaka refers to vrttyaucitya. This is either the Aucitya 
of the Kaisiki and otlicr Vrtti-s or of the Vrtti-s Upanagarika, 
etc. The latter is the Aucitya of n7/, samghatandy guna or 
varra and Kuntaka calls it varmvakratd^ which he deals with 
at the beginning of Unmesa 2, This is a case of varna- 
.samghatand-dhvani of Anandavardhana or the gunaucitya of 
Ksemendra. Kuntaka says that letters or sounds must be 
appropriate to the context and that certain letters unsuited 
to certain situations may help the idea and Rasa of other 
situations. 

%5I«I II vj, 11. 2. 

\ ^ 3^1:1 q 5*l‘ 
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WAsrerit si^jg^nRi^ i* p. so. 


r'ollowing the principles of alamkdrancitya pointed out by 
Anandavardhana, Kuntaka speaks further oi\in& varnavakratd^, 
under which come sabddlamkdra-s like anuprdsa and yamakay 
that anuprdsa-s must not be used at a stretch and that the 
repeated letters must often be changed. 


II II. 4. 


The first principle of all alamkdraucitya is that figures must 
arise easily of themselves, without the poet making a special 
effort for them. Says Kuntaka in the Vrtti on the above 
Kdrikd: 


I ^ SRrSR- 




h I RR?r- 


^ See above p. 237, Anandavardhana, III. 3-4, sasau sarepha- 
samyogauy etc. It is this Aucitya of varna that Pope speaks of iu 
his Essay on Criticism: 

*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo of the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows;. 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore 
The hoarse rough verse should like a torrent roar. 

Hear how Timotheus’ varied Lays surprise, 

And bid alternate Passions fall and rise.* 
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I p. 84. 

Here Kuntaka speaks of what Anandavardhana has said that 
Rasa is lost w^hen special effort is made to build a structure of 
alliteration. 

sr; I 

Dhva.A., II. 17. 

^ 51 ^?n3F^ I p. 86. 

In the second line of the Kdrikdy Kuntaka has said what 
Anandavardhana has put in another form that the same sound 
effect should not be continued to a great length. 

JigqRl: II II. 15. 

Locana, p. 85. 

(See Kuntaka’s Vrtti also on p. 84). Kuntaka adds another 
point of Aucitya, namely that cacophony should be avoided. 
Concatenation of very unpleasant sounds like simaghrdndnghri^ 
etc. are not to be written at all. Ksemendra quotes such 
verses of a poet of a hundred and more works in his Kavikanthd-- 
bharana and condemns them as devoid of even a drop of 
tamalkdra. These sounds by nature, says Abhinavagupta in 
his Abhinavabhdrati^ torture our ears, while there are other 
sounds that seem to pour nectar into our ears. 
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{Dhva.I., III. 3, 4) | ^*TI^ ^ ^Dlf; ?fcnq?1nftq > 

31^ 3 3q5IFlft^t^;; II 

AbhL Bhd.y Madras MS., vol. 3, p. 415, 

0{yarnakaucitya pointed out by Rudrata and by Ananda- 
vardhana, Kuntaka speaks thus: 

3iiRw^Th^ ^ II 

21*1^ .I II. 6-7. 

5fi5 I «I5r zfJi#- 



The few and rare cases of rasavad yamakas are called by 
Kuntaka samarpakdr^i yamakdni (p. 87).^ 

The suggestive pratyaya of Anandavardhana is pratyaya^ 
vakratd, having appropriateness to the context, according to 
Kuntaka. This is a case of prniyayaucitya, the propriety of 
the definite pratyaya or its effectiveness in suggesting the idea or 
emotion. 


fq^UfTI I 

JR2PI: II. 17. 


^ The word samarpakdni means rasa-samarpakani and emphasizes 
the need for prasadaguna : ‘ prasddi rasa-pesalam ’ as Kuntaka says in 
the Kdrikd (11. 6) here. The expression follows Anandavardhana 
who says in his definition oiprasada-gura (II. 11): 

si% I 

e JTerd3'4l tf4:—1| 
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Here are given two instances of very proper, striking and 
suggestive use of the present participle: velladbaldkd ghandh and 
snihyat-katdkse drsau, 

Lingadhvani or lingavakratd or lingaucifya is described 
on pp. 114-15: 

I 

2j5t flRiT IIII. 23. 

.... I 

Kuntaka thus often speaks of this Aucitya of every 
element to the idea {vastu) or emotion {rasa). He calls it 
prastutaucitya or svabhdvaucitya or vastvaucitya. He speaks of it 
again while describing the fivefold kriydvaicitryavakratva 
(p. 227). 

A case of Aucitya in the use of tense is mentioned by 
Kuntaka in II. 26. It is to promote the Aucitya of the idea 
to the Rasa that the poet adopts the kdlavaicitryavakratd. 
Upagrahaucitya is also dealt with by Kuntaka. The poet 
chooses either dtmanepada or parasmaipada on the score of 
Aucitya. 

?§;5iT[t| ii ii. 32. 

Unmesa III describes prakrtyaucitya which Kuntaka calls 
the svabhdvaucitya of various beings and things. 
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5l?iqT ^ II 

■ ■■■■■ 

II III. 5-7. 

Of vyavahdrauciiya or lokavrttaucitya^ which is the basis of 
Bharata’s ndtya^ Kuntaka speaks in III. 9 (p. 155). Thus 
we see how large the idea of Aucitya looms in Kuntaka. 
As a matter of fact, in almost all cases of Kuntaka’s vakratd, 
the test or proof of the strikingness or charm is this Aucitya 
of the various elements with reference to the vastu or Rasa, 
the depicting of which is the work of the poet. Vakrokti 
is only another name for Aucitya! For, Kuntaka says of 
padaucitya that it is padavakratd. 

ci5f i fj, p. 76. 

As more than once pointed out already, many of the instances 
of Anandavardhana’s Dhvani, Abhinavagupta’s Vaicitrya men¬ 
tioned in the Abkinavabhdrati^ Kuntaka’s Vakrata and Ksemcn- 
dra’s Aucitya are identical. Many items of vakratd mentioned 
by Kuntaka are seen in the Abhinavabhdrati as cases of vaicitrya^ 
with exactly the same or similar illustrations and Abhinava- 
gupta says that the same idea is called suptindhvani by Ananda- 
vardhana and subddivakratd by others.^ There is bound to be 
this close relation between Aucitya, Dhvani and Vakrata. 
Criticizing Kuntaka’s definition of poetry as iabda and artha 
set in Vakrokti, Mahimabhatta, says in FF, Vimarsa I: 
‘ The “ out-of-the-way-ness” of poetic word and idea as 

^ See my article on ‘ Writers Quoted in the Abhinavabhlratl*, 
JOR, voL 6, pp. 219-22. 
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distinguished from those of idstra and loka must either be the 
Aucitya, so very essential to Rasa which is the dtman of poetry 
or be the Dhvani of Anandavardhana. If therefore the new 
Vakrokti is only Aucitya (which as a matter of fact figures 
largely in Kuntaka’s treatment of his subject), nothing new 
is said. If this is denied, the only other possibility is that 
Vakrokti is but a new name for Dhvani which really seems 
to be the fact. For, the same varieties and the same instances 
as given by Anandavardhana are given by Kuntaka.’ 


‘ 515 ^ ...» 511 ^- 

I 1?%^- 


5I5?T^qf^qwi;ili%5q^ I . . . . f|#I- 

•q^n#l| 3?!: 


W, I, p. 28. 


Mahimabhatta wrote in the same age, just after Abhinava- 

gupta and Kuntaka. He accepts Rasa as supreme and 

also the Aucitya pertaining to Rasa, Bhava 
Mahimabhatta i r • tt it t . i ^ 

and prakrti. He could not escape the idea of 

Aucitya which was in its season then. As his criticism of 

Kuntaka’s definition of poetry by Vakrokti shows, critics of his 

time were aware of only two things as specially distinguishing 

the poetic utterance from the ordinary or Sastraic one, namely 

Aucitya and Dhvani. Of these two, there is no need to 

speak specially of the former because Mahimabhatta 
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considers it as the supreme necessity in so far as Kavya is 
accepted as utterance ensouled by Rasa. That is, according 
to him, there can be no opposition to Aucitya. It is only 
with Dhvani that he fights. 

i f^JRiqraq^q ft 

qi^iqi^:, Riq^: l ^ sqfqRorRIRr: 

ftqjRRmq rrrt i r qjfsR^ f 391R ai^- 

VV, I, p. 28. 

On the point of Rasa and the Aucitya of every element of 
expression to this Rasa, Mahimabhatta is completely in agree¬ 
ment with Anandavardhana. Anandavardhana says that if 
there is one word which is nirasa^ devoid of Rasa, it is the 
greatest literary flaw, the apasabda. Similarly all flaws are 
comprised in one common flaw, namely hindering the realiza¬ 
tion of Rasa. All Dosa-s arc hindrances to Rasa and 
Mahimabhatta calls them by the common name anaucitya. 
He quotes Anandavardhana’s memorable Kdrikd on this 
subject. 

^ 3 : 

391R 5 Rpqwl 3 ?qT 3 .1 — 
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II vv, i, p. 3i. 

Certain ideas find brilliant exponents in certain writers. 
Thus Sahitya has Kuntaka as its firsi great exponent. To 
Mahimabhatta falls the share of expounding two ideas, Sva- 
blifivokti and Dosa-s. The most important part of his work is 
chapter 2 of the Vyaktiviveka^ devoted to a study of five im¬ 
portant flaws of expression, on which the classic Kavyaprakdsa^ 
the model for later compilations, draws for its own Dosa- 
prakarana to a great extent. These five flaws, and all others 
also, are only the many varieties of anaudtya which means 
hindrance to the apprehension of Rasa {rasapratiti). For, 
Aucitya of Rasa and Prakrti is the greatest Guna, most 
essential for Kavya, The absence of this Aucitya is the greatest; 
Dosa within which every other Dosa is included. Aucitya 
and anaudtya pertain to the content, i.e. Rasa and artha or 
vastu^ as well as to the outer garment of the Rasa and vasiu, 
namely the expression or iabda. The former is dhhyantara 
or antaranga (intciTialj, while the latter is bahiranga (external). 
Even the unsuggestive or inappropriate metre is anaudtya^ 
belonging to the latter category. Among sabddnaudtya-s^ 
Mahimabhatta says that five are to be specially noted; they 
are five Dosa-s named vidkeydvimarsa^ prakramabheda^ kramabheda^ 
paunaruktya and vdcydvacana, 

^ i siqt 3^1: 
s^qqjit 1 rRw mM', 
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i . . . 

..cl ^r ^- 

=E*F^ I VV, p. 37. 

Ksemendra was the pupil of Acarya Abhinavagupta in 
Poetics. Ksemendra first wrote a work on Poetics called Kavi-- 
karnikd^ which is unfortunately lost to us. 
Perhaps in it he dealt with Rasa and Dhvani. 
Our sense of its loss is keen because, in his critical writings 
which are spared to us we find many a touch of originality. 
Ksemendra’s Kavikanthdbharana and Suvrttatilaka have only 
slight and subsidiary interest for us. It is his Aucitya-vicdracarcd 
we are concerned with here, a small work which yet belongs 
to the class of Prasthana-works like those of Bhamaha, Dandin, 
Vamana, Anandavardhana, Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta. 
As is plain from the foregoing survey of the concept of Aucitya, 
Ksemendra is not the propounder of Aucitya, but he made 
Aucitya into a system, as Kuntaka did in the case of Vakrokti, 
elaborating that concept and applying it to all parts of the 
Kavya. Ksemendra only schematized the ideas of Ananda¬ 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta in whose system he had his 
being. Abhinavagupta criticized those critics who glibly talked 
of Aucitya without reference to Rasa and Dhvani which alone 
render Aucitya intelligible. Just as Kuntaka’s Vakrokti 
proceeds only after accepting Rasa as supreme and accepts 
also Dhvani, so also Ksemendra’s Aucitya. Ksemendra first 
posits Rasa as the soul of poetry, as the thing whose presence 
makes Kavya; Aucitya is its life, jivita. The term jivita^ 
as can be seen from the two quotations given above, was used 

^ vide Au. Vc., p. Ilv5, v. 2. 
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by Abhinavagupta to denote rasadhvani with Aucitya, Thus 
Abhinavagiipta used both the words dtman and jivita as 
interchangeable and as meaning generally the essence, sdrabhiito 
^rthah. But Ksemendra made a subtle distinction between 
soul and life, Rasa, the dtman and Aucitya, the life.^ These 
two metaphorical names and the relation between them in 
metaphysical speculations point to the fact of the intimate 
relation between Rasa and Aucitya and of how both come into 
existence together. Ksemendra’s attitude to Rasa is thus 
plainly stated even in the opening: 

II V. 3. 


It is to explain Rasa, by which Kavya is already explained, 
that Ksemendra offers Aucitya. Aucitya is the very life of 
Rasa, the soul of poetry and this is the natural view of Aucitya 
in the texts of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. In a 
verse or in a Kavya, Aucitya gives camatkdra^ Aucitya which 
is the life of Rasa. Rasa is the thing to which Aucitya is the 
greatest relation in which other things exist. He again says: 


I V. 5. 


I p. 115. 



^ Jayamangalacarya’s KavUik^d (Peterson’s First Report, last 
list, App. I, pp. 78-9) calls Aucitya the jivita of poetry. 

Cf. also the Sahityamimamsa (p. 154): 
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Wc had observed before that Aucitya is as unintelligible 
without Dhvani as without Rasa. As a matter of fact it had 
its greatest exposition at the hands of Anandavardhana only as 
a supplementary idea in the system of rasa-dhvani\ for, to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, the soul {dtman) of 
poetry is aucilyavad rasa-dhvani and the three are inseparable. 
But such an explicit mention and acceptance of Dhvani, as 
of Rasa, arc not found in the Aucitjavicdracarcd, But Dhvani 
is all throughout implied. We had said that the test and proof 
of Aucitya is Dhvani, the suggestion of Rasa or idea. Showing 
the propriety of pada (which is a case of pada-dhvani with 
Anandavardhana), i.e. padaucitya in a verse, Ksemendra says 
that Aucitya in that word pleases us because that word in 
particular suggests the state of separation and the consequent 
suffering, i.e. the Vipralambha Rasa: virahdvasthdsucakam 
krsdngydh iti padam paramam aucityam pumdti. Similarly in all 
instances of all kinds of Aucitya, Ksemendra must have 
sufficiently and clearly based his explanations of Aucitya 
scientifically on the principle of Dhvani. For, it is from 
Anandavardhana that the concept of Aucitya took new life. 

In most cases, Dhvani, Vakrokti and Aucitya arc merely 
the more specific names for the camatkdra in a certain point. 
In his commentary on chapter 15, the opening chapter of the 
vdcikdbhinaya section of the Ndtya-idstra^ Abhinavagupta uses 
another word for this camatkdra^ namely vaicitrya^ strikingness 
or beauty or charm. Bharata gives ten grammatical divisions 
of words and Abhinavagupta says that everything in poetiy, 
gender, number, name, case, etc. has to be vicitra^ wonderful 
or striking. Having explained the vaicitrya of all elements of 
language in poetry, Abhinavagupta reconciles to this vaicitrya 
of his the Dhvani of sup^ tidy vacana, etc. of Anandavardhana 
(Ud. Ill) and the vakratd of supy etc. of others {anye) meaning 
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Xuntaka or those of whose ideas Kuntaka is the systematic 
exponent.^ To these can be reconciled Ksemendra’s Aucilya 
oi pada^ kriyd, kdraka^ linga, vacana^ upasarga^ nipdta, etc. Again 
suptindhvani^ siibddx-vakratd^ subddi-vaicitrya or subddyaucitya is the 
same as some of the ten different kinds of camatkdra^ camatkdra 
in iabduy in artha^ etc. given by K^mcndra in the third section 
of his Kavikanthdbharana, As a matter of fact there is nothing 
new in Ksemendra’s Aucitya oi pada^ etc. except appreciation 
under a different name of the same points mentioned by 
Anandavardhana in Uddyota III of his work under the heads 
of Dhvani of pada, sup, etc., forming the numerous parts of 
the lyanjaka. The Aucityavicdracarcd is greatly indebted to the 
third chapter of the Dhvanydloka. On the subject of rasaucitya 
alone, while explaining viruddka-rasa-samdveia, combining of 
two contradictory sentiments, Ksemendra quotes Ananda- 
vardhana’s verse on the subject [Au. Vc., p. 134), Except 
for this one quotation, it must be stated that in this tract of 
his which works out Anandavardhana’s ideas, Ksemendra 
has not expressed adequately his indebtedness to A landa- 
vardhana. He grows eloquent on Aucitya in the opening 
but strangely docs not even quote the famous verse of 
Anandavardhana, anaucitydd rte ndnyat, etc. 

Ksemendra has elaborated and pointed out some more 
principles of Aucitya in the wider sphere of thought —artha 
and arthasamdarbha. Most of the things in this class like 
the Aucitya-s of deia, kdla, vrata, taitva, sattva, svabhdva, sdra^- 
samgraha and avasthd arc comprehended in 'prakrtyducitya and 
in the absence of the flaw of lokdgama-virodha, which is pointed 

^vide Abhi. Bhd., Madras. MS., chap. 14, vol. 2, p. 367. 
Vide also my article on ‘ Writers Qiioted in the Abhi. Bhd.\ 
JOR, vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 221. See also above p. 244 on this 
point. 
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out by all writers from Bhamaha and Dandin, which is part 
of Aucitya, and can be said to be generally included in 
prakrtraucitya itself which is as old as Bharata or can 
be separately called as lokasvabhdvaucitya. The pratibhau- 
citya given by Ksemendra concerns the minor ‘ fancies ’ 
and not poetic imagination or genius as a w'hole. Simi¬ 
larly innumerable items of Aucitya can be elaborated and so 
Ksemendra says in the end: 

I’ p. 60. 

As for instance, the propriety of metre, vrUaucitya^ is an 
interesting study. Bharata has spoken of it in his chapters, 
on Vrtta-s and Dhruva-s or stage-songs^ (16 and 32) which 
Abhinavagupta quotes in his Abhinavabhdratu Katyayana, 
an old writer on metres, on the appropriateness of certain 
metres to certain subjects, moods and situations, says: 

% I etc.2 

Ksemendra reserves this subject for special treatment in his 
Suvrttatilaka (Vinyasa 3, w. 7-16). 


^ See my ‘ Music in Ancient Indian Drama * in Art and Letters^ 
London, XXVIII. 1, 1954, pp. 10A8; Journal of the Music Academyy, 
Madras, XXV. 1-4, 1954, pp. 79-92. 

* See my article on ‘ Writers Quoted in the Abi. Bhd, % 
JOR^ vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 223. 
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II etc. 

Ksemendra then goes on to explain with illustrations the 
situations and subjects and the appropriate metres in which 
they should be depicted. Though there is bound to be a 
considerable amount of subjectivism and impressionism in 
this study, though, even as on the question of relation of 
rdga-s and rasas in music, in this inquiry also, it may be that 
one and the same metre has many emotional significances, 
there is some truth in some principles of vrttaucitya like the 
association of long metres like Sragdhara with descriptions of 
war, VTra, Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasa-s and the use of Anu- 
stubh-s for narration, brief summing up and pointed speech. 

The concept of Aucitya was born as a supplement to 
Rasa and Dhvani and is so developed by Ksemendra, though 
it must be stated that the latter, Dhvani, is not specifically 
spoken of by him. From the verses in the beginning which 
state the doctrine of Aucitya in general, it is plain, that like 
Rasa and Dhvani, Aucitya came in as a severe criticism of a 
merely physical or ‘ materialistic ’ or a jeweller’s philosophy 
of poetry which made much only of Alarnkara-s and Guna-s. 
This is true not of the critical literature of Ksemendra’s time; 
for, Rasa had been established firmly as the soul of poetry in 
Poetics, and the discussion yet going on was only on the process 
of the realization of that Rasa, whether it was Dhvani, anumdna^ 
bhdvand and bhoga or tdtparya and so on. But it is true of literary 
practice, of what the poets themselves were doing. Ksemendra’s 
Aucitya is another and final criticism of Alamkara-s. 


18 
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PT 30IT: I 

II W. 4 - 5 . 

3011 3011; II V. 6. 

^ 55*1^1 3orT 3iii^*Tr«[?^, 

3 JR 3 <»IT I p. 116 . 

An illustrative verse (which elaborates, as pointed out at the 
beginning of this chapter, a verse on the same subject in 
Bharata) is also cited by K»^mendra: 

^ ^^55211, f^cI*TO5^ clf^ ^ 

qn^ I 

^qoi qui^, ftfl qiWIT, % fR21?II3. 

Jl^3^ 30IT: II 

Bharata, XXIII. 64: 

31^^ ft 1^3 ^ 5H^J# I 

Bharata says this in respect of music also where the Alamkara-s 
must be in accordance with varna or the gdnakriyd. 

wk, H II 

M Kasi cd., XXXIX. 73-4. 
Thus, well has it been said by Anandavardhana that Aucitya is 
the greatest secret of Rasa and anaucitya, the greatest enemy. 

The section on Poetics in the Agni-purdna contains little 
by way of any development of the concept of Aucitya; but it is 
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also noticed here because it shows some ingenious and 
original reshuffling of concepts and gives 
purana conccpt of Aucitya as an Alamkara of 

both ssabda and arlha^ an ubhaydlamkdra (345.2 and 5). 

arfJFJirpfti II 

^ cW I 


* Riti in accordance with theme and Vrtti in accordance with 
Rasa; expression, forceful or soft (as occasion demands)— 
thus is Aucitya engendered.’ 

The Rasdrmvdlamhdra (Madras MS.) of Prakasavarsa 
is somewhat important.^ It is another work which speaks 
of Aucitya as a whole as an Alamkara, but 

differs from the Agni-purdna in holding it 
as a Sabddlamkdra, 

i 


Prakasavarsa 


5I55I551Rl?[: II Madras MS., p. 16. 

Some valuable ideas on Aucitya arc also given by Prakasa¬ 
varsa. He defines Aucitya as the spirit of mutual help 
between sound and sense, between word and idea, sabda and 
artka^ and as an element which makes poetry great. He adds 
that to Sahrdaya-s, anaucitya is the greatest offence. 

. . . *t: (R1%:) ^ II 

^ vide JOR, vol. VIII, pt. 3, for an account of Prakasavarsa 
and his work. In ///Q,, vol. V, appeared a transliterated edition 
of this text. 
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Prakasavarsa gives a new twofold classification of Aucitya but 
docs not explain the varieties further. He says that others 
have said enough on this subject. 

It was pointed out above (pp. 226, 229) that the word 
Aucitya occurred first, with theoretical significance for 
Poetics in Yasovarman’s play and first in 
a regular Alamkara work in Rudrata’s K.AL 
In a consideration of Aucitya, its opposite anaucitya is 
necessarily and always involved and sometimes the actual 
word anaucitya was also expressly used by writers, e.g. 
by Rudrata, KAl^ XI. 9 (p. 234 above). Anandavardhana 
mentioned anaucitya prominently in his well-known verse 
anaucityddrte^ etc., ‘ there is nothing which ruins Rasa so much 
as anaucitya^ (III. 14-15, pp. 242-3 above). Abhinava- 
gupta’s observation that the breach of Aucitya resulted 
in Rasa becoming Rasdbhdsa was also explained above 
(p. 252). 

Somewhat akin to the last-mentioned idea in Abhinava- 
gupta or leading to it is what we find in Udbhata’s 
conception of the urjasvi Alamkara. Udbhata, who wrote 
shortly before Rudrata, provides the first occurrence of the 
word anaucitya. Bhamaha did not define urjasvi but only 
illustrated it, which however shows that his view of the 
Alamkara is not different from Dandin’s. Dandin defined 
it as rudhdhamkdra, a statement reflecting one’s pride or of 
one who was proud of his virtue. Udbhata made a departure 
from this idea and defined urjasvi as a case of anaucitya 
in the manner in which Bhava-s and Rasa-s expressed 
themselves. 
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JiraRf ^ ^ ^ II IV. 5. 


The illustration, given from the continuing theme of Kumdra- 
sambhava, clarifies further Udbhata’s view—Siva’s love for 
Parvatl becoming so intense that Siva wanted to have 
Parvatl forcibly [hathend] by going out of the way [apd^ya 
satpaiham). llrjasvi is evidently taken by Udbhata in the 
sense of ‘ strength ’ and ‘ intensity something more basic 
but not in the exact form of ahamkdra^ as in Dandin. It 
may also be seen that this is still in the realm of Rasa 
and has not stepped over, as in Abhinavagupta, into rasdbhdsa 
like Rfivana’s passion for Sita. 

There is one more point to be considered before closing 
this account of Aucitya. Bharata has said^ that Hasya 
Rasa or the sentiment of laughter is produced 
and liafya anukrti. It has been pointed out above 

that Abhinavagupta remarks in his Locana 
that anaucitya is at the root of dblidsa^ as in the case of 
the srngdrdbhdsa of Ravana for Sita. We can only laugh 
at it. So it is that laulya, which is proposed as a Rasa by 
some, is made by Abhinavagupta an accessory in Hasya Rasa.® 
In the Abhinavabhdrati on the text of Bharata which explains 
the origin of Hasya Rasa, Abhinavagupta discusses at greater 
length this idea and what constitutes the basis of the comic 
and points out that anaucitya is at the root of the comic.® 
Aucitya is Rasa and anaucitya is rasdbhdsa and Hasya Rasa. 


1 NS, GOS, VI. 40. 2 vide Abhu Bhd., p. 342. 

® ibid., pp. 296-7. A study of mine on the Comic Element in 
Skt. Literature (on the theory of Hasya and its treatment by 
poets) is to be shortly published. 
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The illustrative verse quoted by Ksemendra gives a series oI“ 
anaucitya and concludes, ndymti ke hdsyatdm. Surely anyone 
with a girdle round the neck and a necklace on the foot 
wull be laughed at. So it is that Bharata also says: 

I XXIII. 69. 

This takes us to another aspect of poetry and of Aucitya. 
In the poetry of Rasa, Aucitya is the vciy life, jivita; but in 
comic writing, the very life of its Rasa, i.e. rasdhhdsa or 
Hasya Rasa, is anaucitya. Anaucitya is the secret of comic 
waiting. We can well say: 

It is only with various forms of anaucitya that Hri.sya can 
be developed; all Dosa-s of speech and thought ^)ccijr 
in the character Sakara in the Mrcchakatika and w'c ha\'c 
already pointed out above how nyunopamd and adhikopamd are 
the secrets of satire and parody. Inappropriatcncss is at the 
root of all varieties of the ridiculous and the laughable, and 
this has been shown by Abhinav^igupta in his Abhinavahhdrallx 

H I p. 297. 

Thus anaucitya is the Aucitya in Hasya Rasa. The Aucitya 
here is that aspect called ‘ adaptation ’ by virtue of which, 
flaws become excellences, by change of circumstances. The 
incoherent and the inappropriate themselves become appro¬ 
priate. Just as hutidusta^ a flaw in Srhgara, is a great Guna in 
Raudra and this adaptation is one form of Aucitya, so also- 
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anauciiya which spoils all Rasa-s and is the greatest rasa-dosa^ 
is the greatest rasa-guna in Hasya. This is of course said of 
the fundamental basis, the root cause, vibhdva^ of Hasya Rasa 
and of those conditions of inappropriateness, oddities and 
ludicrousness which are the stuff of which Hasya is made. 
And in the delineation of this anaucitya itself producing 
Hasya, in expression and in all other parts, principles of 
internal Aucitya have to be observed. There are two old 
verses on this subject of how anauciiya becomes Aucitya^ 
of how Dosa-s become Guna-s and of how adaptation and 
appropriateness arc the only rule. 

{Chdyd of a Prakrit Gatha.) 

?j50i 3^1: I 

ll Magha, SV, II. 44. 

It is all some kind of relativity in the realm of poetry. There 
is no absolute Guna and Dosa but only ucita and anucita 
and the poet takes up even ariaucitya to make Aucitya out 
of it. The poet’s attitude is as free and open in this respect 
as in respect of the question of morality in poetry. 

It is this Aucitya which Robert Bridges speaks of in his 
essay on poetic diction under the name ‘ Keeping ’, a concept 
borrowed from painting and which he describes as the 
‘ harmonizing of medium The following line of his explains 
his idea further: ‘But in Aesthetic no Property is absurd if 
it is in keeping.’ Bridges speaks here of absurdity {dosa) 
ceasing to be so and becoming a Guna [vaisesika) because of 
Aucitya (keeping). 
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Three doctrines form the great and noteworthy contribu¬ 
tions of Sanskrit Alamkara literature to the world’s literature 

on literary criticism. They are Rasa, Dhvani 

Conclusion , a • i a • • . • • i 

and Aucitya.^ Aucitya is a great principle 
within whose orbit comes everything else. The Aucitya-rule 
of criticism is obeyed by all others, including Rasa. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar states 
the whole evolution of Sanskrit Poetics from Alamkara to 
Aucitya in a Kdrikd and illustrates it with a graph. Within the 
big circle of Ksemendra’s Aucitya, there are three view¬ 
points in the shape of a triangle. The topmost point of the 
triangle is the undisputed Rasa of Bharata, which Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta accept as the ‘ soul ’ of poetry 
and which critics of Dhvani like Bhatta Nayaka and Mahi- 
mabhatta and other theorists like Kimtaka accept. Lower 
down, the two points of the triangle arc the two prominent 
theories, opposed to each other, regarding the process of 
realizing Rasa, namely the Dhvani of Anandavardhana and 
the Anumiti of Mahimabhatta. Anumiti is mentioned only 
as upalahana and it stands for other anti-dhvani tlieories 
also, like the bhdvand and bhoga of Bhatta Nayaka, Tatparya, 
etc. Within this triangle is a smaller circle named after 
the Vakrokti of Kuntaka. This circle again contains a triangle 
within it, tlie topmost point of which is Vamana’s Rlti, 
a concept decidedly superior to and more comprehensive 
than the two lower points called Guna and Alamkara of 
Dandin and Bhamaha. Beginning with Alamkara, each 
theory is superior and more comprehensive than the preceding. 
The Alamkara-guna-riti modes of criticism deal with diction 

^A survey and review of western literary criticism from 
Aristotle to modern writers from the point of view of Sanskrit 
Alamkara Sastra has been made by me in a separate study. 
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and style in the lower sense of the terms and are classed under 
a bigger current which was the study of form culminating in 
the comprehensive Vakrokti-circle of Kuntaka, which is also 
an approach to poetry from the formal side. The next, the 
bigger triangle, represents the current which was the study of 
the content, of the inner essence of poeti'y, namely Rasa and 
the process, thq technique by which the poet delineates it and 
the Sahrdaya responds to it. All these arc comprehended in 
the outermost circle of Aucitya which pertains to Rasa and 
everything else in Kavya. All the other theories run at the 
back of Aucitya which is in the van. If there is a harmony 
or a beauty as such, innate in every part of a great work of 
poetry, it is this Aucitl. 

The Kdnkd and the graph explained above arc given below: 


IB: 



Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE NAMES OF SANSKRIT 
POETICS AND KRIYA-KALPA, A PRE-BHAMAHA 
NAME OF THE ALAMKARA-SASTRA 

It is not a surprise if, on examining the history of the several 
names of a branch of knowledge in its long course through 
the centuries, one finds that survival of the best is not always 
the iTile in the realm of nomcnclatural evolution. This is 
borne out by an examination of the names of the subject of 
Sanskrit poetics, which is called alamkdra^idstra^ not because of 
the absolute appropriateness of that name. The name of 
the concept of Alarnkara stuck to the whole subject even 
though the concept itself was dethroned after a time. 

In English, the subject of Literary Criticism had the 
old name Poetics, the Study of Poetry, and we have Aristotle's 
woik on the subject called Poetics. In Sanskrit, the most 
common name, for the subject and, as a matter of fact, the 
only name which finally stood, is Alarnkara-sastra. Somc- 
timc's we have in its place the name Sahitya-vidya. Pancami 
sdhityaindyd iti ydydvarlyah^ says Rajak^khara {KM^ p. 4). The 
name sdliitya is very much later than the name alamkdra. It 
was evidently born out of grammar and it slowly came to 
denote poetry itself, on the basis of Bhamaha’s definition of 
poetry 

SF15ZB3; | kAI, I. 16. 


^ Sec Bhoja's Srhgdra Prakdsa, pp. 82-104. 
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Sahitya was gaining some importance after the time of 
Anandavardhana. It was taken up by two prominent writers 
who came immediately after Abhinavagupta, namely Bhoja 
and Kuntaka. Sometime afterwards, we had the first regular 
work on Poetics which took the name Sahitya, namely the 
Sdhiiya-mxmamsd of Ruyyaka. After this, the word was in greater 
use and in later Alamkara literature one of the most important 
works had this name, namely the of Visvanatha. 

Whenever accomplishments of men of taste were referred to, 
the word Sahitya was always used along with samgita. Though 
not as old as Alamkara, Sahitya is the only name of Sanskrit 
poetics, which became as common as Alamkara. 

Srihitya means the poetic harmony, the beautiful, mutual 
appropriateness, the perfect mutual understanding, of sabda 
and (irtha^ word and sense. The concept is of great significance 
and I have dealt with it and its history in a chapter in 
Bhoja's Srngdra Prakdsa, Compared with Sahitya, the name 
Alamkara is of less worth. It is a reminder of that stage in 
the history of Sanskrit poetics when the concept of Alamkara 
was seated high on the throne of poetic expression. The 
Alamkara-age of Sanskrit poetics is much older than Bharnaha 
and continued up to the time of Udbhata, Vamana and 
RudraUi. Its last great votaries were Bhoja and Kuntaka. 
Bhamaha’s work is called Kdvydlamkdra\ Udbhata, who 
commented upon Bharnaha, names his independent w'ork on 
the subject, Kdvydlamkdra-sdrasamgraha\ Vamana and Rudrata 
only follow and name their works also as Kdvydlamkdra, 
Though Dandin seems to be an exception, he only proves the 
rule; for, though he calls his work Kdvyddarsa or ‘ Mirror of 
Poetry he is the writer who pays the greatest tribute to 
Alamkara. These ancient Alamkara-vadin-s took Alarnkara 
to be beautiful expression, the distinguishing mark of poetry, 
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and considered even the Rasa-s as only subserving beauty of 
expression. Bhoja ardently walks in the steps of Dandin and, 
in his stupendous Srngdraprakdsa^ erects a new high throne for 
Alamkara. Guna-s, Alamkara-s, R!ti-s, Vrtti-s, Saindhi-s, 
Laksana-s, Rasa-s, language, metre, form of composition, 
namely epic, drama, etc.—everything is Alamkara to Bhoja.^ 
The Alamkara-agc of Sanskrit poetics which can roughly be 
marked off as ending with Rudrata, is also a very signilicant 
period in the history of Sanskrit poetics. For, it is the analysis 
of the Alamkara-s that led to the rise of Vakrokti and in 
another direction, through such Alamkara-s as dlpaka^ 
samdsokti^ parydyokta^ containing a suggested element, gave 
rise to the concept of suggestion, Dhvani.^ Vakrokti is a 
continuation of Alamkara; its greatest exponent, Kuniaka, 
describes his work, the Vakrokti-jivita as Kavyalarnkara. 

I VJ, I. 2. 
ibid., Vrtti^ p. 3. 


It is as a result of the importance of this Alarnkara-stage 
of Sanskrit poetics that the whole system came to be named 
after only one of the several elements of poetry. Says 
Kumar asvamin: 



I Ratndpana on the Fratdpamdriya^ p. 3. 


At the hands of Vamana, Alamkara gained greater pro¬ 
portions; it attained further significance and beauty. It was 


^ See Bhoja^s Srhgdra Prakdia, chapter on ‘ Bhoja’s Conception 
of Alamkara pp. 352-407. 

2 ibid., ch. on ‘Bhoja, Dhvani and Anandavardhana 
pp. 138-41. 
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passed on to him from Dandin and when he turned the gem of 
Alarnkara handed to him, he found it flashing diverse hues. He 
realized that it meant Beauty. It had come to imply not only 
the small graces of the Jabddlamkdra-s and the figures of' speech 
called arthdlamkdra-s but also the absence of all flaws and the 
presence of all excellences, in fact the sum-total of the beauty 
of poetic utterance, as distinguished from other utterances. 
To Vfimana, Alarnkara was Beauty, saundarya. 

For the nonce, it seems as if Poetics had a new and 
comprehensive name, Saundarya-sastra. The word sundara^ 
^ beautiful baffles analysis. We have to resign ourselves to 
the magic of the poet’s genius ultimately, to what Bhatta 
Nayaka and Kuntaka would call kaviiydpdra, Sundara and 
saundarya are words which Abhinavagupta uses very often in 
his descriptions of poetry in the Lotana on the Dhvanydloka. 
Anandavardhana himself emphasizes the idea of ^ beauty ’, his 
favourite word for the ‘ beautiful ’ being edru. 


1. Anandavardhana: : (p. 5), 

and ‘q Rr ql g (p. 8), 

(p. 129), 

(p. 193), *151 g 


ll: (p. 196). 

2. Abhinavagupta; I 

I Locana, p. 29. 

•ift 5 I ibid., p. 72. 
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Beauty is the primary factor and in its absence neither 
Alamkara nor Dhvani can have any claim to be called such or 
make for poetry. 

^ sr ^ I 3qR 

‘ W ^ISII qqq: ’ I ‘ 5^: I 

m ‘ rPRi^qq;: i . . . . i 

Locana, p. 210. 

This is said of Alamkara by Abhinavagupta and the point 
is stressed by Bhoja also in his Smgdraprakdsa (Madras AIS,, 
vol. 2, chap. XI, p. 371), where he says that the statement 
dhumo ^yam agneh cannot be considered an Alamkara, because 
it is devoid of the primary characteristic common to all 
Alamkara-s {alamkdra-sdmdnya-laksana) ^ namely sobhd, which 
is Beauty. Such a significant interpretation is given by Bhoja 
to Dandin’s description of Alarnkara, kdiyasobhdkardn dharmdn 
alamkdrdn pracaksate. The point is further stressed in a w-cll- 
known passage by Appayya Diksita in his Citramimdmsd. 

^ ^ ^ I sra: ‘ W:» ^ I 

NS cd., p. 6. 

Mahimabhatta also emphasized this ' beauty ’ as the chief 
aim of the poetic endeavour. 

I VV, II. 74-5. 
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Jagannatlia, who loo includes the condition sundara 
in the definition of the simile, says that it is saundarya which 
produces the camatkrti\ 

I p. 157. 


This has been explained above in the chapter on ‘ Use and 
Abuse of Alamkara \ 

The same necessary condition of having beauty applies lo 
Dhvani also. It is not enough to point out in a case the 
existence of some technical Dhvani. Even Dhvani has to 
be beautiful. Anandavardhana makes it abundantly clear, 
as seen from the passages quoted above, that beauty is the 
end and aim of Dhvani.^ Abhinavagupta also makes this clear. 



I Locana^ p. 17. 


aric#! 


Commenting on Anandavardhana’s 



. . . 


Dkva.A,^ p. 27. 


Abhinavagupta says: 


!T sqqfR: . . . 

Locana^ p. 28. 

Therefore poetic beauty is the real soul of poetic expression, 
Abhinavagupta accepts that Beauty is the essence^ the soul of the art. 


^ This is indirectly stressed also, by later writers from Mammata 
onwards, by formulating asundara as a variety of the lower order 
of writing where Dhvani is not dominant [gunibhulaiiyahgya). 
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ci^#f4 ^ I JiTfe I Locana, p. 33. 

It is this Beauty that is otherwise called camatkdra on 
which word Visvesvara, the author of the Camatkdracandrikdy 
takes his stand. The words vicchitti^ vaicitrya^ and even 
the word vakratd finally mean only Beauty. It is the same, 
the beautiful in poett'v', that is meant by the ramamya in 
Jagrinnatha’s definition of poetry. From this point of view, 
it appears that there was a good chance of a new name being 
accepted for Poetics, namely Saundarya-sastra, but it did 
not happen. The name Saundarya-sastra would correspond 
to the western name Aesthetics. In the western literature on 
the subject, the words, ‘ the Beautiful ’ and ‘ the Sublime 
are met with. There are works such as that of Longinus on 
the Sublime. One whole chapter in his work, What is Art?^ 
is devoted by Tolstoy to an examination of the works on 
Beauty. But the study of Beauty and Sublimity, Aesthetics 
or Saundarya-sastra, docs not strictly mean Poetics but 
embraces the critical appreciation of all fine arts, including 
sculpture, painting and music. I have dealt with this in 
my lectures on the ‘ Concept of the Beautiful in Sanskrit 
literature 

In Uddyota I and elsewhere, Anandavardhana refers to 
writers on Poetics as kdvyalaksanakdrin-s^ for those who wrote 
on poetry did so with the idea of defining Poetry {Dhva.A.^ 
pp. 8, 10, etc.). Kdvya-laksana can also be taken as a general 
appellation applied to Poetics in the days of the reign of 
Alamkara and even earlier. Bhamaha, who opens his work 
with the words: 


^ To be published shortly. 
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closes it thus with the name kdvyalaksman^ i.e. kdvyalaksai].a: 

Dandin proposes in I. 2 of his work to write kdvyalak^ai^a: 

and indeed Dandin’s work is named in some MSS. as Kdvya^ 
laksana. 

All these names, Kavyalaksana, Alamkara and Sahitya, 
are however later names. Before Bhamaha and before the 
names Alamkara and the much less definite Kavyalaksana 
came into vogue, what was the name of the subject of Sanskrit 
poetics ? 

It is the list of the sixty-four arts, catuhsasfi kaldh^ given 
by Vatsyayana in his Kdmasuira-s that gives the first glimmer 
in this connection. After mentioning ‘ the composing of 
poetry kdvyakriyd^ and two of the subjects helpful for that 
purpose, namely, Lexicon (abhidhdnakosa) and Prosody {chando^ 
jfidna), Vatsyayana mentions a subject called kriya-kalpa. 
(I. 3. 16). What does this Kriya-kalpa mean? Coming 
immediately after the composing of poetry, lexicon and 
prosody, it is very likely that Kriya-kalpa is a subject related 
to literature and poetIy^ A reference to the Jayamahgald 
upon this reveals to us that Kriya-kalpa means Poetics or 
Alarnkara-sastra: kriydkalpa iti kavyakaranavidhih^ kdvydlamkdra 
ity arthah. triiayam api (i.e. Abhidhana, Chandas and Alam¬ 
kara) kdvyakriydngarn^ parakdvyabodhdrtham ca (p. 39). To 
explain, Kriya-kalpa must be expanded into Kavya-kriya- 
kalpa, a practical treatise showing the way to compose poems. 

19 
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The name Kriya-kalpa consists of the two words, kriydy 
meaning kdvya-kriyd^ and kalpa meaning vidhi. Kriya-kalpa 
is the correct word. Sridhaia’s commentary on the Bhdga- 
vata reads it wrongly as Kriya-vikalpa and that wrong form 
is given in the list of sixty-four kald-s in the Sabdakalpadruma 
and the Vdeaspatya^ both of which reproduce from Sridhara. 
Relying on this reading, P. K. Acharya, in an article on 
Fine Arts in the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. V, p. 206), 
says that Kriya-vikalpa is the art of ^ derivation and conjuga¬ 
tion of verbs in various ways ’ and that ‘ it refers to grammar 
and poetics as Yasodhara says ’! If the reading Kriya- 
vikalpa is taken as correct and is interpreted as verbs and their 
derivation and conjugation, where docs Poetics come in? 
And nobody, dealing with this subject of kald-s^ says that it 
refers to grammar. 

The Lalitavistara^s list of kald-s mentions this Kriya-kalpa. 
(See Lefmann’s ed., p. 156.) 

Dandin says in his Kdvyddaria^ I. 9: 

Here he refers to his predecessors who wrote kriya-vidhi. 
Vidhi simply means kalpa and here there is an indirect reference 
to the name Kriya-kalpa, which Vatsyayana has acquainted 
us with. Tarunavacaspati explains Dandin’s kriya-vidhi as 
racana-prakdra and the Hrdayamgamd, as kriyavidhana which 
mean the same as the kdvya-kara^a-vidhi of the Jayamangald. 

To the Simhala commentator on the Kavyadaria, Ratna- 
srijhana, Alamkara Sastra was known as Kriya-kalpa. 
In his commentary on KA, I. 10 (Darbhanga ed.), he says: 

^ ... I 
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that is, the Kavyasarira and Alamkara-s were both dealt with 
by older writers in Kriya-kalpa. Kriya-kalpa occurs also in 
Ratnasri’s comments on JTX, II. 364. 

In a list of the sixty-four kald-s attributed to Bhamaha 
and quoted on p. 29 of Tippabhupala’s Kamadhenu on Vama- 
na’s Kdvydlamkdrasutra and Vrtti^ which list closely agrees with 
that of Vatsyayana, we have in the place o{kriyd-'kalpa^ the word 
kdvya-laksana. This again proves that Kriya-kalpa is the correct 
word and that it is an old name for the Alamkarasastra.^ 

Lastly, we find Kriya-kalpa mentioned in the Uttara- 
kanda of the Rdmdyana^ along with many other arts and 
branches of knowledge. Though much of the present Uttara- 
kanda may be a later accretion,^ it may be that the cantos on 
the banishment of Sita and the recitation of the epic by her 
two sons are genuine, or at least older parts of the epic. Their 
superior literary merit easily separates and marks them off. 
In canto 94 (verses 4 to 10), Valmiki describes the assembling 
of men of learning in Rama’s court to hear the two boys 
recite the epic of Valmiki, Among the learned men who 
gathered on that occasion are mentioned panditdh, naigamdhy 
paurdnikdh, iabdavidah (grammarians), svaralaksanajndh^ gandhar- 
vdh, kaldmdtrdvihhdgajndh (all the three referring to musicians), 
pdddksarasamdsajhdh and chandasi parinisihitdh (those well-versed 
in grammar and prosody); then we find the line: 

rl«rr I V. 7. 

’ In a separate monograph on the 64 Arts, to be published, 
I have drawn attention to some other lists of the kald-s which 
include Kriya-kalpa. I shall deal there with Mm. P. V. Kane’s 
objections to this interpretation of Kriya-kalpa^ in the 3rd ed. of 
his History of Skt. Poetics. 

^ It is not very late, being known to Kalidasa. 
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When grammar and prosody have been mentioned, surely 
poetics is the only subject waiting to be mentioned and who 
else than one who is learned in poetics deserves a seat in a 
gathering assembled to hear a poem? 

Thus, from Dandin in a way, and from Vatsyayana and 
the commentators on both these and the Rdmayana in a clear 
manner, we come to know that, in its early stages, the 
Alarnkara-sastra was called kriya-kalpa.^ 


^ I’he semantics of the word kriyd is interesting to study 
in this connection. It means among many things ‘ a litcraiy com¬ 
position ’ and Apte’s dictionary gives here apt quotations from 
Kalidasa himself : 

I Vty, I. 2. 

I Mdlavikdgnimitra, 

Kriyd thus means kdvya and kriyd-kalpa is kdvya-kalpa. It is re¬ 
markable how the English language also has the synonym of 
kriyd^ ‘ work used in the sense of ‘ a literary composition 
Krli in South Indian musical vocabulary means a musical 
composition. Seyyul, the Tamil name for a verse or poem is 
derived from a Tamil root Jey corresponding to and meaning the 
same thing as the Sanskrit kr. 



camatkara 

At first, works on Poetics approached the subject from the 
standpoint of Alarnkara and were invariably named also 
Kavyalarnkara. Then, with the rise of Rasa and Dhvani, 
the subject was approached from the point of view of the 
dtman ol' poetry, namely Rasa-dhvani. Then came Bhoja, 
whose Srngdraprakdsay among the many points which it em¬ 
phasized, stressed the concept of Sahitya also, which together 
with the brilliant exposition of that concept in Kuntaka’s 
Vakroktijivita, gave rise to a new kind of approach in the works 
called Sdhitya-mimdmsd^ Another approach is that of 
Camatkara, the literary delight which comprehends all the 
poetical elements from Guna and Sabdalarnkara to Rasa 
and Dhvani. It is clear that w^hen we read poetry^ we have 
a certain enjoyment; this enjoyment may be due in one place 
to a sound effect, to a striking idea in another, and to the 
emotional movement in still another; but it is all the one relish. 

It is a striking coincidence that, like the concept of Rasa, 
the concept of Camatkara also came into the Alarnkara-sastra 
from the Paka-sastra. Its early semantic history is indistinct 
and dictionaries record only the later meanings, the chief of 

^ One Sdhilya-mimdmsd is the work of Ruyyaka mentioned in 
his Alamkdrasarvasva^ but this work has not yet come to light. 
MSS. of another Sdhitya-mimdnisd arc available in the I'anjore, 
Madras and Trivandrum MSS. libraries; this work has also 
been edited, although in a highly defective manner in the TSS. 
See the chapter on Sahitya in Bhoja^s Srngdraprakdsa, pp. 82-3, 
•93-6 especially. 
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which are ‘ astonishment ’ and ‘ poetic relish ’• It appears to¬ 
me that originally the word camatkara was an onomatopoeic 
word referring to the clicking sound wc make with the tongue 
when we taste something delectable, and in the course of 
its semantic enlargements, Camatkara came to mean a 
sudden fillip to any feeling of a pleasurable type.^ Narayana, 
an ancestor of tlie author of the Sdhityadarpana^ interpreted 
Camatkara as an expansion of the heart, cittavistdra^ and held 
all kinds of Rasa-realization to be of the nature of this 
Camatkara or cittavisidra^ of which the prototype was the 
Adbhuta Rasa. But as a general and all-comprehensive 
name for literary relish, the word camatkdra occurs even in 
the Dhvanydloka (NS. cd., p. 144). In the same sense, the 
word occurs about fourteen times in the Locana of Abhi- 
navagupta (pp. 37, 63, 65, 69, 72, 79, 113,137 and 138), From 
the reference on p. 63 we understand that Bhatta Nayaka 
also used the word in the same sense. On p. 65, Abhinava- 
gupta describes Rasa to be of the nature of Camatkara. 
Kuntaka uses the word in the same sense (I. 2, 5, 56). The 
Agni-purdva equates the caitanya of the dtman, Camatkara 
and Rasa (ch. 339, v. 2). 

Abhinavagupta’s pupil Ksemendra, whose brain func¬ 
tioned on refreshing and original lines, made an approach 
to poetry through this Camatkara in one of his small but 
interesting works, the Kavika^thdbharana, The third Samdhi 

^ Cf. The following that I found in Ramacandra Budhendra’s 
commentary on the Yuddliakanda supplement of Laksmana to 
the Rdmdyana-campu (NS Press ed., p. 349): 

^ I 
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of this work is called Camatkara-kathana and here, Ksemendra 
says that one cannot think of poetry devoid of camatkdra and 
compares a word endowed with camatkdra to the dazzling 
gem on a gold ornament and also to the Idvanya on a woman’s 
body which is Anandavardhana’s comparison for Dhvani 
(I. 1-2, 2). Ksemendra then analyses the points of Camat- 
kara in a poem into ten. 

KKa^ p. 129. 

But the first regular treatise on poetics to make the Camat- 
kara-approach is the Camatkdracandrika of ViSvesvara, protege 
of Sirnhabhupala (c. 1330 a.d.).^ This work opens with the 
statement that Camatkara is the Sahrdaya’s delight on reading 
a poem and that the dlamhana’-s of this Camatkara in a poem 
are seven, namely Guna, Rlti, Vrtti, Paka, Sayya, Alamkara 
and Rasa. 

goi # qi^ i 

flllrllfil |«IT: II 

India Office MS. No. 3966.® 

^ lliis Visvesvara must be distinguished from the author of 
the Alamkdrakaustubha who flourished in the beginning of the 18th 
century. On the basis of its MS. in the Madras Govt. Oriental 
Library (R. 2679), I published a study of the Camatkdracandrika 
in the ABO RIy XVI (1934), 1-2, pp, 13 Iff. The text has just now 
been published by my students. 

^ The introductory verses in the India Office MS. of the CC 
are not found in the Madras MS. 
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Visvesvara classifies poetry into three classes on the basis of 
the nature of the Camatkara. The three classes are camat* 
kdri {sabdacitra) y camatkdritara {artha-citra and gunibhutavyangya) 
and camatkdritama {vyangya-pradhdna). 

In 1729 A.D. Hariprasada, son of Mathiiramisra Gah- 
gcsa, wrote his Kdvydloka (Peterson’s Third Report, pp. 356-7) 
in seven chapters. He solved the problem of poetry in a 
straight and simple manner by taking his stand on Camatkara 
which he called the ‘ soul ’ {dtman) of poetry. 

It is again on the basis of this Camatkara that Jagan- 
natha gives his most comprehensive definition of poetry in 
his Rasagangddhara, Camatkara, he says, is the supermundane, 
artistic delight brought about by the contemplation of Beauty, 
and poetry is the embodiment in words of an idea conveying 
such Beauty. 

515^: I 

sif^f^q: II (p. 4). 
qqiDW: | (p. 157). 



ADDENDUM 


"Chapter I, Laksana-s 

The analysis of poetic expression into diflercnt kinds of 
ideas seems to be the earliest form of the attempt to study 
the variations played on the expression and to identify the 
points which are striking. That it must have been very 
early may be seen from a parallel afforded by the Brhaddevaid^ 
I. 35-40, which analyses Vcdic mantras in a similar manner. 
Saunaka calls these modes or forms of expression: mantra 
ndndprakdrd synh (v. 34 at the beginning) and evatn pro hr lay o 
mantrdh (v. 40 at the end). The ideas given in this analysis 
are very similar to the T^aksana-s and or have corresponding 
ones among the latter and what is more, some bear the 
names of the Laksana-s themselves: 

Stutiy prasarnsdy nindd^ sainsaya, paridevand^ sprhd, dfis^ 
katthand, ydcfid, prama, praisa^ pravalhikd, niyoga, anuyoga^ sldghd, 
vilapita, deikhydsd^ sanildpa^ pavilrdkhydna^ dhanasyd^ namaskdra^ 
pralirddha, sarnkalpa, praldpa, prativdkya, pratisedha^ upadesa^ 
pramdda^ apahnava^ upapraisay sarnjvaray vismayCy akrosOy 
^bhistavay ksepa and Mpa. 
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102 fn., 112, 114, 118-21, 
124, 156, 162, 169-70, 
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PAGE 

194, 198-200, 208-10, 219, 
220, 223-4, 233, 240, 

253-7, 283-6, 293 
Bhoja-campu 64; see also 
Rdmayana-campii 


PAGE 

Tasaslilakacampu 116 fn., 211 fn., 
212 fn., 249 fn. 
—Vydkhyd (of Sruta- 

sagara Suri) 116 fn. 

Yasovarman 224-6, 229-30, 245 


Mangala 3 

Manjira 189 

Mammata 48 fn., 119 fn., 
121, 139-43, 163-5, 206-7, 242 
Mallinatha 107 fn., 109 fn. 
Mahdviracarila 96 

Mali imabhatta 100, 101, 

122-7, 148 fn., 175-7, 186, 

264-7, 280 

Magha 91,98,218-20,279 
Manikyacandra 3, 126, 

145 fn., 207 

Matrgupta 6, 35 fn., 37, 189 

Madhava 248 

Mdnasolldsa 58 

Mayiiraja 189 

Mdlaiitnddhava 6, 37, 96, 

225 fn. 


Mdlatimddhavavydkhyd 


(of Jagaddhara) 6, 35, 37 

Mdlavikdgnimitra 150 fn., 292 fn. 
Mudrdrdksasa 64, 72 

Municandracarya 62 fn., 

220 fn. 

Murari 132,210 

Mukapancasaii 81 fn. 

Mrcchakafika 278 

Meghadula 10, 74, 95 


Raghuvainsa 79, 81-2, 86-7, 

89, 97-8 

Ratnakara 6, 38-9 

Ratncsvara 115,118-19, 

124 fn., 148 fn., 209, 

254-5 

Rasakalikd 252 fn. 

Rasagangddhara 208, 296 

Rasdrnavasiidhdkara 4, 37, 

115, 171 fn., 194 
Rasdrnavdlamkdra 275 

Raghavabhatta 6, 13, 

35 fn., 36-7 
Rdjalarangim 93 

Rajasekhara 147 fn., 164-8, 

169 fn., 170, 172 fn., 189, 
193, 198, 226, 247-8, 282 
Ramacandra 79 fn. 

Ramacandra Budhendra 294 fn. 
Rdmdbhyudaya 204-6, 230 

Rdmdyana 64, 70, 77, 80, 
83-5, 89, 91, 97, 123 fn., 

132, 188, 291-2 
Rdmdyana-campu 87, 294fn.; 

see also Bhoja^campu 
Ravanavadha see Bhaffikdvya 
RUivrltilaksana 171 fn. 

Rucipati 6, 37 



INDEX 


S05 


PAGE 

Rudrata 48 fn., 66, 105 fn., 
115-16, 124, 139fn., 169fn., 
171 fn., 211-13,226,229-34, 

245, 254, 283-4 
Rudrabhatta 193 fn., 246 

Ruyyaka 128, 137, 141-4, 

283 


Rupagosvamin— JSfdfaka- 


candrikd 

5 

Laksmana 

294 fn. 

Lalitavistara 

290 

Lalitdsiavaralna 

81-2 fn. 

Lollata 5, 226-8, 

231, 241 

Vakroktijwila9\i 104 fn. 

, 12.3, 

125, 128, 136 fn., 150 fn., 

181-5, 187 fn., 188-90, 

258-64, 284-93 

Vallabhadeva 

211 

Vdkyapadiya 

253 

Vagbhata (older) 

170fn. 

Vagbhata (younger) 

170fn. 

Vdgbhatdlamkdra 

170-1 fn. 

Vdgbhatdlamkdravrtti 
(of Simhadevagani) 

172fn. 

Vdcaspatya 

290 

Vajapyayana 

104 fn. 

Vatsyayana 

289-92 

Vamana 42, 76, 118-19 fn.. 


Ilia, xiu-ic/ 111., 

160-1, 171 fn., 177-8, 
186 fn., 226 fn., 268, 


280, 283, 284, 291 
Vamana Bhatta Bana 78 

20 


PAGE 

Valmiki 64, 80, 91, 96-7, 

113 fn., 132, 188, 291 


Vdsavadalld 88 

Vasudeva 165 fn. 

Vikatanitamba 233 

Vikramorvaiiya 72 

Vitthala-diksita 171 fn. 

Viddhasdlabhafljikd 166 


Vidyacakravartin 58, 122, 

140-1 

Vidyanatha 103 fn., 171 fn., 

210 

Vidyandthavidambana 86 fn. 

Visakhadatta 92 

Visvanatha 14-15, 31-3, 40, 

46, 51-2, 289 

Visvesvara 

—Alamkdrakaustubha 295 fn. 

—Camaikdracandrikd 

171 fn.,288, 295 
Visnudharmottara 107, 194 

Venisamhdra 84 

Vedantadesika 88 

Vemabhupdlacarita 78 

Vaidyanatha Payagunda 31 
Vyaktiviveka 85, 100 fn., 

123-6, 176, 186, 265-8 

Sakara 278 

Sankuka 5, 230 

^abdakalpadruma 290 

Saradatanaya 5, 6, 14, 28-9, 
34-6, 46, 50-2, 133, 190, 

194 fn. 
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PAGE 

Sarngadeva— Samgita^ 

ratndkara 84 

Sivalildrnava 55, 61,154 fn. 

Siiupdlavadha 91, 219, 

241, 279 

— Vydkhyd (of Vallabha- 
deva) 211 

Silabhattarika 168 

Srhgdratilaka 193 fn., 245 

Srhgdraprakdsa 5, 26, 61, 

69 fn., 118, 120, 121, 192, 
194, 197-8, 220, 224-5, 
253, 255-6, 284, 

286,293 

Srngdrasdra 164 

Sobhakara 145 fn., 146 fn. 
Sridhara 

—Kdvyaprakdsavydkhyd 141 fn. 
—Bhdgavatavydkhyd 290 

Sripada 169-70 

Sriharsa (dramatist) 123 fn. 

Sriharsa (poet) 81-2, 87, 93, 

98, 145 fn., 149 fn., 166 
Srutasagara 116 fn., 211 fn.. 



212 fn. 

Sarngilaratndkara 

84 fn. 

Samgitardja 

5, 40-1 

Sahhdrahjanaiataka 

53 

Samudrabandha 

144 fn. 

Sarasvatikanthdbharana 

63, 


69 fn., 114-18, 121,124 fn., 
148 fn., 170, 171, 192, 
194 fn., 208, 210, 223,233, 


254, 256 


PAGE 

Sarasvalikanthdbharanavydkhyd 


—of Bhacta Nrsimha 179 

—of Ratiiesvara 115, 118, 

124 fn., 208, 255 

Sarvasena 187 

Sarvesvara 5, 41, 220 fn. 

Sahrdaydnanda 85, 88 

Sagaranandin 29-31 

Sdhityakaumudi 171 fn. 

Sdhtiyadarpana 4, 5, 33-6, 

51-2, 141, 283, 294 
Sdhityamimdmsd 


—ofRu^^^aka 283, 293 fn. 

—anon.ed. (TSS) 28,121, 

129, 169fn.,293 fn. 

Sdhityasdra 

—of Acyutaraya 42-3 

—of Sarvesvara 5, 41, 220 fn. 
Simhadevagani 172 fn. 

Simhabhupala 5, 14, 33, 
36-7, 115,164,171 fn., 194, 

197, 297 

Subandhu —Vdsavaiattd 88 
Suhhdfitanwi 88 

Suvrltatilaka 268, 272 

Somadeva 116 fn., 211 fn., 

212 fn., 249fn. 

Hamsamitthu 172 fn. 

Hamsavildsa 172 fn. 

Haravijaya (of Ratnakara) 6, 38 
Haravijayavydkhyd 

(of Alaka) 6, 38 

Hari (Prakrit poet) 212-13 
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PAGE 

Hariprasada 296 

Harivijaya 189, 241 

Harsacarila 54, 90, 95, 103, 147 
Halayudha 149 fn. 


PAGE 

Hrdayadarpana 5, 13 

Hemacandra 3, 102, 115, 
119fn., 125 fn., 126, 145 fn., 

207, 209, 227-8, 241-2 


English 


Abercrombie , Lascelles 247 

Acharya, P. K. 290 

Aristotle 66, 156-7, 171-2, 

178, 280 fn., 282 

Bain, Alexander 53 fn., 55 fn., 87 
Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 

158 fn. 

Bhoja^s Srngdra Frakdsa 48 fn., 
61,69fn., 102 fn., 120 fn., 

155 fn., 156 fn., 161 fn., 
197, 200, 223 fn., 255 fn., 

282 fn., 284 fn., 293 fn. 
Bridges, Robert S. 279 

Brown, S. J. 70 fn., 77 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. 

6^, 67 fn., 68 fn. 
Creative Unity 53 fn., 101 fn. 

De, S. K. 109 fn., 110, 111, 
136, 155 fn., 156, 184 fn., 192 
Demetrius 156-60, 173, 179, 181 
Dickens, Charles 78 

Dillon, Myles 29 fn. 

Ellis-Fermor, Una Mary 82 fn. 


Essay on Criticism 260 fn. 

Essentials of Criticism^ The 53 fn. 


Figures of Speech or Figures of 


Thought 66, 67 fn., 236 fn. 

Fowler, Murray 29 fn. 

Gonda, J. 

67 fn. 

Hunt, Leigh 

54 

Janaki, S. S. 

141 

Kane, P. V. 

Keats, John 

Keith, A. B. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, S., 
2fn., 

110 

99 
88, 94 
, Mm. 
280, 281 

Lamborn 

Longinus, D. C, 

53 fn. 
288 

Murry, M. 

173-4 

Ndtakaledcsanaratnakosa 
(English translation) 

29-30 
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PAGE 

On the Sublime 288 


Problem of Style 173 

Pater, W. 67, 69, 175, 184 
Paihak Commemoration Volume 

136 fn. 

Personality 53 fn. 

Pickwick Papers 78 

Picture of Dorian Gray 1 02 fn. 
Plato 66 

Poetic Diction 279 

Poetry as a Representative Art 

53 fn., 65 fn. 
Pope 260 fn. 

Problem of Style 173, 174 

Quayle, Thomas 99 


Raghavan, V. 48 fn., 

86 fn., 88 fn., 112 fn., 

120 fn., 121, 141, 147 fn., 

155 fn., 161 fn., 164 fn., 
193fn.,195fn.,197,214fn., 

223 fn., 227 fn., 237 fn„ 

255 fn., 257 fn., 271 fn., 

272 fn., 277 fn., 280 fn., 

284 fn., 293 fn., 294 fn., 

295 fn. 

Raleigh 184 

Rhetoric and Composition 

53 fn., 55 fn. 
Ramaswami Sastri, K. S. 198 
Raymond F. 53 fn., 65 


PAGE 


Sankaran, A. Ill 

Sanskrit Poetics 109-10, 111, 

136 fn., 155 fn., 157, 184 fn. 

Schiller 67 

Schopenhauer 175,178 

Shakespeare 193 

Shakespeare^s Imagery 75 fn. 

Sleep and Poetry 99 

Some Principles of Literary 

Criticism 180 


Some Recent Research in Shake¬ 
speare* s Imagery 82 fn. 

Spingarn, J. E. (Essays) 233 

Spurgeon, C. F. E. 75 fn. 

Stevenson, R. L. 174, 175 

Style (Pater) 67 fn. 

Style (Raleigh) 164 

Subrahmanya Ayyar, K. A. 

70 fn., 77 fn. 


Tagore, Rabindranath 

53 fn., 101 fn. 
Tatacharya, D. T. Ill, 152 fn. 
Theories of Rasa and Dhvani 111 
Tolstoy 68 fn., 288 


Volume of Eastern and Indian 
Studies presented to Prof F. 


W, Thomas^ A 

What is Art? 
Wilde, Oscar 
Winchester 
World of Imagery 


67 fn. 

68 fn., 288 
102 fn. 
180, 181 
70 fn., 77 fn. 



SUBJECT 

Sanskrit 


PAGE 

AksaracjaTTibara, favoured by 
Gauda-s 147-51, 161 fn., 162 
Agni~purdna\ its Alamkara 
section a loose heap 192; 
indebted to several writers 
and chiefly to Bhoja 192, 
198-200; analysis of its 
Alamkara-s and the Riti-s 

192-200 

Atyukti see under Alamkara 
Anakula, a merit 134, 135, 

137, 138, 140, 142, 152 
Anukarana (imitation, repre¬ 
sentation) : drama defined 
as 214; converts Dosa-s 
into Guna-s 232 

Anuprasa: 

As a RJti-defining feature 
163-4, 169,198,199-200, 

212; as Sabdamadhurya 

199 

Aucitya of 231; must not 
be in long series 260; 
patterns to change often 
260-1; p>ermittcd in 
<lescriptivc portions 97; 


PAGE 

rules for its use 97; 

‘ Ulbana ’ type not 
desirable 178 

Causes Saithilya-dosa 
158; favoured by 
Gauda-s 159; only mild 
type favoured by Vai- 
darbha-s 159, 199 

In Dandin 

—Srutyanuprasa 158, 
174, 199; and Steven¬ 
son’s ‘ contents of the 
phrase ’ 174 

—Sthananuprasa 199 

Varieties of it called 
Vrtti (Vrttyanuprasa) 
203, 208; 3 kinds in 
Bhamaha 203; 5 in 

Rudrata 212; 8 in Hari 
212-13; 12 proposed 

and refuted by Bhoja 213 
Upanagarika (Vrttyanu¬ 
prasa) 203-4; also called 
Masma and Lalita 205: 
equated with Vaidarbhi 
Riti 207; suggests 
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PAGE 

Madhurya 206; and goes 
with Kaisiki Vrtti 205; 
and Srfigara Rasa 205 
Gramya (Vrttyanuprasa) 
202-3, 206; also called 
Komala 203-7; and 
Madhyama 208; and 
equated with Pahcali 
Riti 206 

Chekanuprasa 202, 206 

Parusa (Vrttyanuprasa) 
203, 206, 208; also 

called Dipta 205; equa¬ 
ted with Gaudi Riti 206; 
suggests Ojas 207; and 
goes with Arabhati Vrtti 
205; and Vira, Raudra 
and Bibhatsa Rasa-s 205 
Latanuprasa 202, 208 

Vrttyanuprasa not dif¬ 
ferent from Guna and 
Vrtti (Kaisiki, etc.) 202,208 
Sec also below under 
Alamkara and Sabda 
Vrtti-s under Vrtti 
Anubhava (vivid experi¬ 
ence) : created by Jati or 
Svabhavokti 116 

Anubhava: Riti and Vrtti as 
Anubhava born of Buddhi 
162, 193, 194; Anubhava, 
of Manas (Sattvikabhi- 
naya) 194-5; of Vak 
(Vaeikabhinaya) 193, 195, 


PAGE. 

197; of Sarira (Ahgikabhi- 
naya) 193 

Anuinana versus Dhvani 

273, 280 

Anusarndhana, Anusamdhi 
(continuity) 241, 249; ec- 
sence of response 241 

Anekasamdhanakavya-s 88 

Anaucitya r 

And Orjasvi Alamkara 276-0 
Cause of Abhasa 277; 
cause of Hasya 216, 
276-8; earlier use of 
the word 276-7; general 
name of all Dosa-s 266; 
Gramya a kind of 234;; 
as a Vakyarthadosa 
220 fn.; greatest Rasa- 
dosa 242, 267,274,279; 
greatest Dosa 216, 220: 
greatest offence 275; in 
a story to be avoided by 
changes in the story 

240, 250 

of Pravrtti 222; of Riti 
221; of Vrtti 246; of 
metre 267; of acts, port, 
dress and speech 234 

Anyapadesa 76, 93; artificial 
specimens of 90 

Apai^abda; literary Apasabda 
different from the gramma¬ 
tical 177; real Apasabda 
is Nirasa (void of Rasa) 260 
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PAGE 

Apratibhodbhava 177 

Abhidhanakosa 289 

Abhidhavyapara (poet’s ex¬ 
pression as a whole) 17, 

18, 22, 24; and Bhatta 
Nayaka 18; see also under 
Vyapfira 

Abhinaya: is Anubhava 194; 
Ahgika-abliinaya, Sarira- 
rarnblianubhava and Ara- 
bhatl Vrtti 195-6; Vacika- 
abhinaya, Vagaramblia- 
nubliava and Bharati 

Vrtli 196-8; Sattvika- 
bliinaya, Mana-arambha- 
nubhava and Sattvati 


Vrtti 195 

—Analogy of, for use of 
Alamkara 84 fn. 

Abhyasa (practice) 188 

Artha in poetry 259 

Arthaniatraka (bare idea) 

147-50 

Arthalamkaradambara 178 

Alamkara 1, 2, 5, 6, 8 fF. 


And Dhvani: analysis of 
some Alamkara-s gave 
rise to Dhvani 284; when 
Alaipkara-s are suggest¬ 
ed 52 

And Rasa: as Antarahga of 
Rasa, not Bahirahga 57; 
not exactly like jewels 
58; as ‘ Sabdartha- 


PAGE 

samnivesa ’ 58; Aucitya 
of Rasa controls Alam¬ 
kara 230; exists to suit 
Rasa 230; flow out of 
Rasa 160; outer garment 
of Rasa 235; place and 
function of 100; Rasak- 
sipta, 59, 69, 100, 235, 
236; subordinate and 
serviceable to Rasa 235; 
suggestion of Rasa, 
object of 64; means of 
conveying Rasa 64, 69; 
Rasa as Alarnkara 65; 
semantics of 6G 

And Riti 158; as compre¬ 
hended in a considera¬ 
tion of Riti 182; Vici- 
tramarga, full of 187 

And Laksana-s: develop¬ 
ing from Laksana-s and 
having the same name 
as some Laksana-s 8-11, 
44-8; Laksana-s multi¬ 
ply Alamkara 10, 11 

And Vakrokti: analysis of 
Alarnkara gave rise to 
Vakrokti 284; Alarnkara 
as Vakrokti 102, 105-6; 
see also under Vakrokti 
As all comprehensive 284-5 
As beautiful expression 285 
As beauty (Carutva, 
Saundarya) 55, 56, 285 
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PAGE 

As coming under Bharati 
Vrtti 196 

As constituting the beauti¬ 
ful form in poetry 55, 58 
As constituting the striking 
expression 55 

As the embodiment of the 
poet’s idea 101 

As expression itself with a 
turn (Bhahgibhaniti) 56 
As the inevitable incarna¬ 
tion of idea 56 

As the several ways of 
expressing idea 101 

As the striking disposition 
of words and ideas 55-6 
As Sabdartha-sarnnivesa 58 
Aucityaof: 10,61,62,231, 

236, 250, 258-60 
Aucitya, a criticism of 
over emphasis of 273 

Aucitya of Rasa controls 230 
Basic features productive 
of 255 

Beauty, primary requisite 
of 286 

Classified into 3 main 
kinds 74-5; by Bhoja 60; 
into four classes by Rud- 
rata 105 fn., 115 

Compared to Alamkara-s 
of woman, Bhava, Hava, 
etc. 58-9; to Alamkara 
in music 59 fn.; to saf- 


PAGE 

fron smeared on body 
59; insufficiency of com¬ 
parison to Kataka, etc. 

57, 59-60; compared to 
three increasingly inti¬ 
mate kinds of ladies ’ 
toilet 60 

Definition of 65; purpose 
of the precise definition 
of each 69 

Discriminate use of G2-3, 

68, 72 

Everything Alamkara to 
Danditi and Bhoja 25, 

156,284 

Everything else subserving 284 
Exact clement of Cainat- 
kara in each 69 

Exaggeration of its impor¬ 
tance 61 

In Bhatti: 107-9; difier- 
ence on it between the 
Jayamahgald and Malli- 
natha’s gloss 107 fn., 109 fn. 
Increasing manifestation 
of it is natural when 
emotion swells 70; in 
descriptions 71 

Indiscriminate use of 67, 84 
Intimate Alamkara 59-60 

Its domination in Sanskrit 
Poetics 283-4 

Its purpose: clearer or 
more effective expression 
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PAGE 

<)6; to heighten or 
lower an idea 186; 
to heighten effect 99; 
its piirposiveness as 
inevitable as that of 
poetry 101 

Numljcr of: nuiT)l)erless 
55 ; as many as possible 
modes of attractive 
expression 56; only three 
in Bharata 44 

Objective differentia of 
poetic expression 55 

Omnipresent in poetry 55 
Organic, necessary, struc¬ 
tural (Suslista), irremov¬ 
able and otherwise 59, 

67, 69, 99, 100, 227, 

235, 236 

Passion for 84 

Proper place and func¬ 
tion of 62, 67, 69, 73 
Result of the poetic activ¬ 
ity called Varnana 8 

Root-meaning of 66, 67, 236 
Rules for the proper use 
(Samiksa) of 69, 72-3, 

231, 235 

Sanskrit Poetics named 
after 57, 282-5, 289, 293 
Semantic history of the 
word 66 

rShould not be an over¬ 
growth 235 


PAGE 

Should not be emphasized 
in drama 239 

Should not necessitate 
special effort (Aprthag- 
yatnanirvartya) 59, 69, 

99, 100, 236, 260 
Suggested Alamkara-s, 

greater beauty of 59 

Superhuous 67, 68 

Thematic points in drama 
as 31 

I'hose in the Ramiiyana 
discussed 77, 80,83-4,89, 91 
Those in Rudrata’s Vas- 
tava set 105 fn., 115 

Use and abuse of 53-101, 217 
Use of particular Alam- 
kara discussed 64, 73-98 
Atisayokti 11, 24, 44-5, 

82, 106, 107 fn- 
Atyukti 82; loved by 
Gauda-s 159 

Anuprasa 95, 97, 158, 

159, 260 

Anyapadesa 47 

Anyokti, see Anyapadesa 
Aprastutaprasamsa 23, 93 
Arthapatti 45 

Asis 47, 111 

Utpreksa 87, 90, 106, 

147-8; appropriate 87; 
inappropriate 87; end¬ 
less in Bana 89; favourite 
of Daksinatya-s 147-50 
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PAGE 

—He tu tpreksa 64 

Udatta 47 

Upama 11, 21, 23, 25,39, 

44, 45, 53-4, 65-6, 75-82, 91 
—Appayya Diksita on 
75; Abhinava on 75; 
Vamana on 75; and 
philosophical teachings 
75-6; its greatness 75-6, 

82; its purpose to convey 
idea better 65, 76; the 
basis of numerous other 
figures 75; mainstay of 
poets 76; manner of ex¬ 
pressing 81 -2; two kinds, 
emotional and intellec¬ 


tual 76 

—Upama-do5a-s 79-80 

—U pama-vac:akasabda-s 81 
—Slistopama 38 

Ullekha 46 

Aupamya see Upama 
Dipaka 11, 44 

Drstanta 45 

Nidarsana 45 

Parinama: develops from 
Rupaka 85; its defect 85 
Paryayokta 73, 85 

Pratisedha 47 

Prasamsopama 11, 44 

Preyas 47, 85 

Bhava 140 fn. 


Bhavika see separately 
Bhavikacchavi 145 fn. 


PAGE. 

Bhrantiman (Uttarottara- 
pallavitabhranti) 86 

Mithyadhyavasaya 47 

Yathasarnkhya 84, 106; 

cannot be spontaneous 
84; rejected by Kuiitaka 85 
Yamaka90,96, 97, 98,159, 

235, 260, 262 
Yukti 47 

Rasavad 85, 86; and Bha¬ 
vika 142, 144 

Rupaka 10, 44, 45, 69, 74, 

77, 82-3, 85; and eco¬ 
nomy of language 77; 
and emotion 77; flaws 


in 

83-5 

Lesa 46, 106, 

109, 110 

Visesana 

45 

Vyatireka 

69, 74 

Vyajastuti 

46 

Slesa: 22, 38, 45, 

69, 73, 

88-90, 147-50; 

Artha- 


slesa 90; charming 
instances of 88-90; ef¬ 
fective in gnomic poetry 
and Catu-s 89; favourite 
of Udicya-s 147-50; 
helps all Alarnkara-s, 
except Svabhavokti 
88-90; in Valmiki 89; 
its flaws 30; overdoing 
of 89-90; Sabdabhahga, 
variety of 89-90 

Sarnsaya 45- 
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PAGE 

Samasokti 91; overdone 
91; Sastraic variety of 92 

Samiiccaya 46 

Suksina 106, 110, 111 

Svabhavokti 73, 88; sec 
also separately 

Hetu 15, 48-9, 106, 110, 111 
—Arlhrilamkaraclairibara 178 
Alanikfira-age of Sanskrit 
Poeiics 229, 284 

Alanikara-s in Music 59 fn. 
Alainkara-s of damsels, 
BhaVii, Hava, cic. 193; 
Alamkara in poetry com- 
parblc to 57-8 

Alairikara-sastra: expla¬ 

nation of the name 57, 
282-86; its other names 
282-92; called Kriyakalpa 
289-f*2; included in 
Vacikfibhinaya or Bharati 
Vrtii 196 

Rasa, Dhvani and Aucitya 
—its 3 great contribu¬ 
tions 247 

Graphic presentation of 
its schools 280-1 

Alamkaravadin-s 283 

Avakara (useless words) 175 

Akula (flaw) 148 fn. 

‘ Atman ’ (soul, essence of 
poetry): Camatkara as 
295; Rasa-dhvani 234, 

235, 265, 269, 293; 


PAGE 

Beauty-realization as 288 
Abhasa: caused by Anau- 
citya 252, 277-8; sec also 
Rasabhasa 

Asukavi 93 

Asrayasrayi 1 diava (in Laksa- 
na-s) 8 

Aharya (dress, make-up) 193, 

194, 195, 216; see also 
Pravrlti 

AharyasV)bha (artificial 
beauty) 181, 185 

Upacara: and Dandin’s 

Samadhi 199, 200; as 

a Riti-defining feature 

164, 198-200 

Upadesa, teaching as an 
aim of poetry 93 

Rsi and Kavi 102. 

Aucitya 20, 24, 62-3, 68, 
136; history of 214-81 ;and 
Abhinavagupta 249-52; 
Avantisundarl 247; Anan- 
da vardha na 234-4 7; 

Kuntaka 257-65; Ksem- 
endra 268-74; Dandin 
222-4; Namisadhu231-34; 
Prakasavarsa 275-6; 

Bharata 214-18; Bhama- 
ha 220-2; Bhoja 219-20, 
253-7; Mahimabhatta 
265-7; Magha 218-20; 
Municandra 220 fn.; 
Yasovarman 224-6; 
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Rajasekhara 247-9; 
Rudrati 229-34; 

LoJlata 226-9; Sarves- 
vara 220 fn. 

And Ag ii-p:irdna 274-5 

And Dhvani 237, 258-64; 
cannot be separated 
from Dhvani 249,251 -2; 
intelligible only through 
Dhvani 268, 270; 

Dhvani its proof and 
touchstone 240, 252, 

270; sequel to Dhvani- 
doctrine 249-50, 273 

And Rasa: arose out of 
Rasa-doctrine 249-50; 
cannot l)e separated 
from Rasa 249, 251-2; 
greatest secret of and 
relation to Rasa 242,245, 
269, 274; intelligible 
only through Rasa 257, 

268, 270; life of Rasa 

269, 277; most essential 

to Rasa 235; presup¬ 
poses Rasa 252, 263-4; 
mutual Aucitya among 
Rasa-s 244; of Rasa 
with reference to Patra 
(character) 226 

And Laksana 10, 19, 20; 
Aksarasarnghata Lak¬ 
sana taken as Padau- 
citya 21 


PAGE 

And Vakrata (Vakrokti) 
237, 257-65; identified 
with Vakrata 264-5; 
test of Vakrata 264 

As an absolute principle 
of criticism 252; as all- 
important 220 fn.; as 
essence of artistic ex¬ 
pression 217; as life 
of poetry 61, 218, 234, 
257, 268-9, 278; as life 
of Rasa 269, 278; as mu¬ 
tual help between parts 
275; as the ultimate 
beauty in Kavya 59, 281 
As an Ubhayalamkara 
275; as a Sabdalarnkara 
275; as a Sadharana- 
guna 257,258 

As Adaptation 217-9, 
221-4, 232-4, 238, 248, 
254, 278-9; as Agree¬ 
ment 228-9; as Har¬ 
mony 218, 224, 227, 
229, 234, 237, 240, 277, 
281; as Keeping 279; 
as Proportion 218, 224, 
227, 229, 240; as Pro¬ 
priety 217, 218 ff.; as 
Relativity 216, 223, 

279; as Sympathy 229 
Of Alamkara 10, 20, 21, 
61-3, 250, 260; see 

also under Alamkara 
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Of Anuprasa 260; see 
also under Anuprasa 

Of Artha 258; Alamkara 
sec separately; Aharya 
(dress) 214, 216, 218, 
234; Upagraha 263; 
Up^isarga 271; Karaka 
244, 271; Kfda 271; 
Kriya 244, 271; Gati 
(verse, prose, etc.) 255-6; 
Guna-s 10, 19,218, 219, 
236-8, 259 (see also 

under Guna-s); Jati 
(languages) 255; Tattva 
271; Desa 271; Nipata 
271; Pada 20, 244-5, 
254, 258, 264, 270-1; 
Pathya 218; Pfitra 226; 
Prakarana 240; Prakrli 
242, 258, 259, 263, 271, 
272; Pratibha259, 272; 
Pratyaya 262; Praban- 
dha 240; Pravrtti218; 
Bhava-s 242, 250; 

Yamaka 260, 262; Rasa 
174 (see also under 
Aucitya and Rasa and 
also separately under 
Rasa); Riti 244 (see 
also under Riti); Linga 
244, 263,271; Lokavrtta 
(Svabhava) 264, 272; 
Vakta 238; Vacana 244, 
271; Varna 220,237-60; 


PAGE 

Vastu 263; Vacya 
(expression) 226, 237, 
238; Visaya 162, 238; 
Visaya-Riti 162; Visaya- 
Vrtti (Anuprasa) 162; 
Vrtta (metre) 267, 272; 
Vrtti 244-6, 259-60; 

Vyavahara 264; Vrata 
271; Sabd alarnkara-s 
230, 260; Sarnghatana 
237-8, 259; Sattva 271; 
Sarasarngraha 271; 
Subadi 271; Svabhava 
2G3, 272-3; music 215, 218 
Criticism of over-emi)liasis 
on AlaiTikara and Giina 
273; determines Guna- 
tva and Dosatva 221-4, 
232-4, 248, 254, 279; 
doctrine derivable from 
Bhai^ata 217-8, 232, 

242; explains secret of 
poetic appeal 218; first 
use of the word 226, 
229, 253; greatest Guna 
267; in drama and other 
types of composition 
238; in grammar a 
sense-determining con¬ 
dition 253; looms larger 
than Rasa 251-2; makes 
intelligible every means 
of expression 245; 
must heighten power of 
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expression 258; a rela¬ 
tion 251; subserved by 
all other rules 280; 


three stages in the 
emergence of the name 
230; two kinds, external 


and internal 

267-8 

Kalah (Catuhsasti) 

289 

Kavi and Rsi 

102 

Kavivakya x Patravakya 

83 

Kavivyapara sec Abhidha- 
vyapara and Vyapara 

Kavifiksa 

78 

Ka vy abh i pray a 

10, 14 

Kavya; beautiful mode 

of 


expression its distinctive 
feature 17; diflerencc from 
Sastra and Puraiia 17; its 
imitation, Citra 67, 74; 
word and idea subordi¬ 
nate to mode of expres¬ 
sion in 18; see also under 
Poetry 

Kavyakriya 289-90 

Kavyapurusa (personified) 164 
Kavyalaksana 7, 289, 291 

Kavyavastu 122 

Kavy^asarira 7, 9-14, 16-17, 

19, 24, 59 

Kavya-ukti, the three classes 

121 

Kuntaka: and Ananda- 

vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta 258-63; full devel- 


PAGE 

opment of Bharnaha in 
156; his originality 147 

—on Aucitya 237, 240, 

257-65 

—on Riti 181-9 

—on Svabhavokti 122-3, 128 
Krti (musical composition) 

292 fn. 

Kriya (poetic composition) 

292 fn. 

Kriya-kalpa, a name of Alarn- 
kara-sastra 289-92 

Klista-kalpana 80 

Ksemendra: and Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta 268-71; and Bha- 
rata 274; his originality 

268, 294 

—on Aucitya 268-74 

—on Camatkara 294-5 

Gati (gait—on stage) and 
character and Rasa 96 

(literary form, prose, verse, 
etc.) and Aucitya 255 
As Riti 190 

Gadya: compounds said to 
be the life of 98; consider¬ 
ed test of a poet’s powers 
98; deterioration in latter- 
day writings 98 

Guna 3, 7, 8-10, 20-1,197-8,280 
Additional Guna-s (in Bha- 
maha) 155; (in Kun¬ 
taka) 186 
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Analysis of the nature of 
15H-(31; of Danclin’s 
156-7, 197-6; of 

Vamana’s 198 

Anitya or Vaisesika, rela¬ 
tive, not absolute 221-4, 

232-4, 247 

Come under Bliiirati 
Vrtti 196 

Com rchends Alamkara 
and Rasa 182, 197-8; 
whole range of poetry 

158-60 

Considered Alamkara by 
Dandin 156 

Difference from Laksana 7 

History of 197, 223 fn. 

In Bhamaha 155 

Strange notion (of Acyu- 
taraya) of 42 

Two classes; first classifi¬ 
cation into Sabda Guna 
and Artha Guna 160; 
two sets: 3 Rasaguna-s 
and 10 Bandhaguna-s, 
Slesa, etc. 8, 9 

Viparyaya-s of 155-6, 158 
And Aucitya; 219, 220, 

235-8 

Aucitya-rule, a criticism 
of 273 

Aucitya, the greatest 
Guna 220; see also 
under Aucitya 


PAGE 

And Rasa: 3 Rasaguna-s 
9; inherent in Rasa as 
its dharma 7, 8, 9, 201, 

220, 235 

And Riti 152-87, 201, 211-12 
And Vrtti 201 

And Sarnghatana 155; as 
Samghatana-dharma-s 163 
Asad harana-guna-s (style¬ 
defining) 258; and 
Sadharana-guna-s (of 
poetry in general) 257; 
Saukurnarya and Ojas, 
the Asadhararia-guna-s, 
of Vaidarbhl and Gaudi 

179 

Vaisesika-guna-s: see un¬ 
der Guna and Dosa 
as Anitya or Vaisesika; 
see also under Aucitya 
Agramyata (as Madhurya) 

198 

Arthavyrakti 118-19, 137, 
176; and Schopenhauer 

176 

Abhijatya (of the Suku- 
mara-marga) 187 

Udara 159; and Dhvani 
159; its two varieties 159 
Ojas: 9, 155, 161, 162, 

171 fn., 172, 200, 219, 
220, 238; and Dirgha- 
samasa-samghatana 155; 
and Demetrius 179; 
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Gima of Rauclra Rasa 
201; suggested by 
Pariisa Vrtti 206-7; 

V aniana’s scl f-con tra- 
diction on 161 fn.; Ojas 
of Arlha as Praudhi 

226 fii. 

Kanti 114, 161, 166 fn., 
169; of Dandin 159; 
of Vamana 160 

Konialatva 155 

Prasada 9, 134, 137, 

142fn.,155, 165, 171 fn., 

219, 220 

And Asamasa-samgha- 
tana 155 

And Schopenhauer 175-6 

And Stevenson 174-5 

Guna of Sukumara- 
niarga 186 

Secured by avoiding 
compounds 185-6; by 
avoiding superfluous 
words 177; by using 
well-known w^ords 187 

Praudhi 208-9, 213, 

226 fn.; Ojas of Artha 
as 226 fn. 

Bhavika (of Sabda) 254 

Madhurya 8, 9, 134, 155, 
161, 163, 171 fn., 236, 
238; as Agramyala 198; 
as Uktivaicitrya 160, 
186; as the primary 


PAGE 

Guna of Sukuniara- 
marga 186; as uncom¬ 
pounded words 186; 
Guna of Srhgara 201 ; 
produced by Srutyanu- 
pras£i 158; suggested by 
Upanagarika Vrtti 206 

Lavanya (of the Su- 
kumara-inarga) 187 

Srutipesalatva 155 

filesa 9, 158-9; as Ghatana 160 
Samata 158; and Steven¬ 
son 175 

Samadhi 159; and Aupa- 
carikaprayoga 199-200; 
and Samasokti Alarn- 
kara 91, 159 

Saukumarya 178, 208, 

213; and Demetrius 179 

Saubhagya 258 

Gunatva: not absolute, but 
relative 216, 279 

Gumpha (poetic composi¬ 
tion) 18 

Camatkara 70, 261, 269, 
270-71, 293-6; Agni-purdna 
on 294; all-comprehensive 
293-4; and Adbhuta Rasa 
294; andDhvani, Vakrata 
and Aucitya 271; as 
Atman of Kavya 275; as 
supermundane delight 276 

Equated with Atman and 
Rasa 294 
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First regular approach 
iVoni 295 

III Dhvanrdloka^ Locana and 
Hrdayadarpana 294 

Jagaimalha on 296 

Kpcmciidra on 294-5 

Visvcsvara on 295-6 

Origin onomatopoeic 294 
35 Paka-sastra 293 

Semantics of 293-4; seve¬ 
ral ALambana-s of 294-5 
Ten kinds of 294 

Gatu 86 fn. 

Garntva sec Saundarya 
Citrakavya 66 

Chandas 1, 3, 289, 290 

Jati (Arthalarnkara) see 
Svabhavokti 

(Sabdfilamkara) as appro¬ 
priate use of different 
languages 255 

Jatyarnsaka (music) 215 

Jivita (life, essence of 
poetry): applied to Au- 
citya 61,218, 234-5, 268-9, 
278; applied to Rasa- 
dhvani 268-9; applied to 
Vakrokti 257, 268 

Tattvajnana 75 

Tatpary’a versus Dhvani 273,280 
Dandin: and Aucitya 220-4; 
and Kriya-kalpa 290-2; 
and Bhoja 156, 284; on 
Bliavika 135-6; on Riti 
21 


PAGE 

154-6; on Laksana 25-6; 
on Svabhavokti 104, 112, 

114-15 

Darsana (poetic insight, 
perception) 53, 54, 102 

Dosa-s 105, 123, 278-9 

As Anitya or Vaiscsika 
(relative) 221-4, 232-4, 
248, 254; Anaiicitya, 

general name of 266; 
Anaucity a,greatest Dosa 216 
Become Guna-s 232-4, 
279; Apartha as Giina 
222; Upamadosa-s 
(Adhika and Nyuna) as 
Guna-s 234 ; Gramya as 
Guna 232-4; Punarukta 
as Guna 222-3; Vyartha 
as Guna 222-3; Sruti- 
dusta as Guna 224; 
Sasarnsaya as Guna 223 

Defined as hindrance to 
Rasa 266; five major 
kinds of (Vidheya- 
vimarsa, Prakrarna- 
bheda, Kramabheda, 
Paunaruktya and 

Vacyavacana) 267; 
incongruity with Rasa, 
greatest Dosa 216; 
Mahimabhatta, greatest 
exponent of 267 

Of Upama (Nyuna and 
Adliika) 234, 254, 278; 
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of Artha 234; of Rasa 
230, 234, 244-6; of 

Vakyartha 220 fn., 254 
Atyukti 178; Apada 254; 

Apasabda 177, 266 

Apusta 124 fn., 128 fn., 

148 fn.; Aprayojaka- 
pada-s 175; compared to 
Stevenson’s caville 175; 
Aritimat 221; Avakara 
175,177; Avacyavacana 
123, 124, 176; Gramya 
232; Niralarnkara 
124 fn., 128 fn.; Nirasa 
246; Nirasa as void of 
Rasa 266; Neyarthatva 
176; Patradusta 246; 
Padapurana 176; Prahe- 
likapraya 178; Loka- 
viruddha 222; Loka- 
gamavirodha 271; 
Vacyavacana 123, 176; 
Virasa 254; Viruddha 
254; Vyutpanna 177; 
Saithilya 158,174; Sruti- 
dusta 224;—Guna in 
Raudra 173, 278;—and 
Demetrius 173; irrele¬ 
vant introductions 241; 
non-emphasis of the 
essential 241; overdevel¬ 
opment of the non- 
essential or the part 

241 


PAGE 

Dosatva, not absolute but 
relative 216-79 

Dhvani 171 fn., 235, 250-2, 

268, 273, 293 
And Alarnkara-s: origin in 
the analysis of some 
Alamkara-s 284; kind of 
Alamkara permissible in 
237; and Udara Guna 
(Dandin) 159; and 
Aucitya and Vakrata 
258-64, 270-1; and 

Aucitya 237, 240, 

252, 268, 270-1, 273; 
touchstone of Au¬ 
citya 240, 252; and 

Riti 171 fn. 

All means of Dhvani 
welcome 243 

Critics of 280; versus 
Anumana, Bhavana, 
Bhoga and Tatparya 

273, 280 

Only artistic process of 
Rasa-realization 235 

Of Karaka, tin, sup, etc. 
244, 270-1; of Pada 244, 
270; of (Atmane-and 
Parasmai-) Pada-s 244, 
of Prabandha 239, 242; 
of Varna 237; of 
Samghatana 237; of 
sound-effect 243; of 
voice 243 
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Rasa-dhvani 235, 252; see 
also under Rasa 
Dliruva-s (songs) 272; Au- 
citya of 272 

Natakalamkara see Natya- 
lainkara 

Natya; Anukara of the 
world 147 

Natyadharnii (conventions 
and idealism) 214 fn. 

Natyalamkara, a name of 
Laksana: 5, 6, 38*9,48; 
Matrgupta, the first to 
speak of 35 fn.; a separate 
set in Bahurupa 39-40; 
a separate set but mostly 
identical with Upajati-list 
of Laksana-s in Visvanatha 
33-6; and Sagaranandin 30-1 

Nihsreyasa 75 

Patakii (in drama) 227, 240 

Pada: vocabulary to suit 
character 254; see also 
Aucitya of Pada and 
Dhvani of Pada 
Padadhvani 244, 270 

Panthah (Riti) 190 

Parispanda (activity of the 
poet) 8; three stages of 8 

Pallava (flourish of expres¬ 
sion) 148 fn.; essence of 
poetry at its best 148 fn.; 
.bane of poetry at its worst 

148 fn. 


PAGE 

Paka (maturity of poetic 
culture and expression) 
43, 160; as the securing of 


Guna-s clearly and in full 161 
Pathyaguna-s 215 

Patra (character): Rasa de¬ 
velopment appropriate to 226 
Patravakya x Kavivakya 83 
Punaruktavadabhasa 57 

Prakaranavakrata 240 

Prakari (in drama) 227, 240 


Prakrti (nature, character); 
214-16; infinite variety of 
215; involves Aucitya 242; 
and Bhavaucitya 242; its 
Anaucitya 222-3, 232; see 
also Sila, Svabhava 
Pratibha (Imagination, 
poetic genius): 54, 72, 

79, 124, 127, 138; and 
Bhavika 138, 141; like 

Siva’s third eye or Yogic 
vision 127; reality called 
forth by 132; writing in¬ 
spired by 122 

Pratyaksa, Savikalpaka and 
Nirvikalpaka 125 fn., 127 
Prabandha Guna 131-44, 
219, 220,255; Prabandha- 
dosahana 240, 256; Pra- 
bandha-dharma 10; Pra- 
bandha-dhvani 239, 242; 
Prabandha-anga 27; Pra- 
bandhalamkara 224 
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Prayoga (presentation of 
drama) 133 fn. 

Pravrtti (Aliarya, dress, 
make-up) 147, 150, 193-6,214 
As Aharyabhinaya or 
Vesavinyasa 193; asBud- 
dhyfirambhanubhava 194-6 
And Riti 147 

—Daksinatya Pravrtti and 
its gracefulness 150-1 

Phaniti (poetic expression) 18 

Bandha (poetic composi¬ 
tion) 25 fn., 160; sec also 
Gurnpha and Samglia- 
tana 

Bandha-s (Duskara-s, J^abda- 
citra) 98; least to do with 
poetry 98; Cakrabandha, 
condemned 228 


Bana: on provincial literary 
manners 147-9; his view of 


the best style 

150 

Bhallata: his 

poignant 

experience 

93 

Bhiina 

31 

Bhanika 

31 

Bhamaha: and 

Kuntaka 

156; has no 

fancy for 

Riti-s 169 fn.; 

on the rc- 


quisites of good poetry 151-2 
Bhavana (versus Dhvani) 

138-41 


Bhavana-vyapara 138, 141 
Bhavika 120, 128, 131-44; 


P/\GE: 

Udbhata on 136-7, 139-40; 
Dandin on 135-7; Prati- 
harenduraja's significant 
exposition of 137-9; Bhatti 
and Jayamahgald on 134-5; 
Bhamaha on 131-3, 134, 
140; Ratnasrljiiana on 
136 fn.; Ruyyaka on 141-4; 
Samdhivigrahika on 141 fiu 
And Bhavita, 12th Las- 
yahga 132-3; and Imagi¬ 
nation 138; and poet 
and Sahrdaya 138, 141; 
and Rasa-realization 138, 

141, 145 fn.; and Rasavad 
and Svabhavokti Alani- 


kara-s 142-4 

As a Prabandliaguna 131-6 

As a Vakyalainkara 136-44 

A live concept in pre- 
Bhamaha days 137 

A necessity in poetry 132 

Its difierence from some 
Alarnkara-s 143; two 
kinds of 140-1 

Bhusana, a name of Laksana 

5, 6, 28, 30 
Bhoga (versus Dhvani) 273, 280 
Bhoja: and Dandin 284 

full development of Dan¬ 
din in 156 

on Alarnkara 60-1 

on Aucitya 253-7 


on Riti 162, 169, 170, 198-200 
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on Laksaria-r> 26-9 

onVrlti 208-10 

on Svabhfivok(i 118-21 

Mahakavya: every part of it 
to be Rasavat 227-8 

Mahiniabliatta: and Ananda- 
vardhana 266; and Mam¬ 
ma ta 267 


Marga: 12 Marga-s of 
Vaeikfibliinaya, Alapa, 
etc. 196-7 

AsRiti 190,197 

Mirnarnsa-sastra 12 

Yainaka (Sabdidainkara) 90, 


159, 260, 262 
Aucitya regarding 231; 
eoiidemned 178, 228, 
235, 241; discriminate 
use of 231; in Dandin 
198; permissible in 
Rasabhasa 98; in des¬ 
criptions 98; rules for 
its employment 98; to 
be avoided in Rasa, 
Srngara (Vipralambha) 
and Karuna 96-7 

Yogavrtti as a Riti-defining 
feature 164-5, 169 fn., 198-200 
Ramanlya, Rarnaniyaka see 
Saundarya 

Rasa 7-9, 42, 53, 101, 

137-44, 160, 163, 171 fn., 
173, 193, 194,204,209-10, 

213, 214-81 


PAGE 

Accepted by Kuntaka 258, 
268; by Ksemendra 
268; by Mahimabhatpi 265 
Bhoja’s theory of 192 

Game from Paka-sastra 293 
Clear presentation of 137 
Ck>nccntration of the poet 
on 63, 72 

Controls mode of expres¬ 
sion 162 

Dispensed with by some 
Aucitya vadin-s 251-2 
Everything flows from 216 
Everything to be appro¬ 
priate to 216, 235; dress 
appropriate to 214; 
fancies— 215; music— 
215; speaking— 215; 
verbal qualities— 215; 
Riti— 221; Vrtti— 211 
Ground of reference to 
estimate everything else 
in poetry 61, 216, 218 ff. 
Helped by appropriate 
sounds 203, 205, 207, 

221, 236, 237 
Hindered by Yarnaka or 
Anuprasa 96-7 

Natural description of 103 
Not even a word to be 
devoid of 266 

Root of everything 216 
Soul of poetry 7, 61, 216, 

249, 281 
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Transparence of 150 

Vastvi-Alamkara, the gar¬ 
ment of 235 

Word devoid of it the 
real Apasabda 266 

And Alamkara 55-98, 
226-8, 229-32, 235-6, 
250; see also under 
Alamkara 

And Aucitya: Aucitya its 
greatest secret 274; 
Aucitya to it the real 
test 216; Aucitya to it 
determines Gunatva 
216; makes Aucitya 
intelligible 268, 270 

And Anaucitya: Anaucitya, 
greatest enemy of 274; 
Anaucitya to it deter¬ 
mines Dosatva 216 

And Gati on the stage 96 
And Guna 7, 9; the 

Guna-s of 162, 219; 
Guna, Dharma of 236 
And Dhvani: realized 
through Dhvani 235, 

251, 252 

And Bhavika 137-44 

And Raga-s 273 

And Riti: assignment of 
Rasa-s to Riti-s 171 -2 fn.; 
in the definition of Riti 
160, 162, 171 fn., 182; 

Riti appropriate to 221 


PAGE 

And Vrtti 162;—^Vrttya- 
nga-s 8;—Sabdavrtti-s 

203, 205 

And Raleigh and Pater 184 
And sound-effect 96 

Adbhuta 71, 219; and 
Gama tkara 294; and 
Dipti 219 

Aucitya of 20, 49 fn., 214- 
81; see also under Alam¬ 
kara, Riti and Aucitya 
Karuna 83, 90, 97, 236, 

245; should not be over¬ 
developed 244; Sabda- 
citra inappropriate in 

90, 96 

Bibhatsa96,203,205,221,273 
Raudra 96, 201, 205, 219, 
238, 246, 278; and Dipti 
219, 236; and Gaudi 
Riti 221; harsh sounds 
suggestive of 220, 224, 
236-7; and Ojas 238; 
sounds appropriate to 
173; and Sragdhara 
metre 273 

Laulya, proposed as a 
Rasa by some 277 

Vira 205, 219; and Dipti 
219; and Gaudi Riti 
221; and Sragdhara 
metre 272-3^ 

Srngara 8, 73, 90, 91, 201, 
205, 236, 278; and 
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Kaisiki Vrtti 162, 

172 fn., 201; and 
Vaidarblii Riti 162, 

172 fn., 221;andl§abda 
Vrtti-s 203, 205; must 
not be overdeveloped 245 
—^Vipralambha-Srhgara 
74, 90, 236, 246; and 
Madhurya 2 3S; Ya- 
maka improper in 235-41 
—Irsya-Vipralambha 70 
—Srrigarabhasa 277 

Hasya 205; and Anaucitya 
277-8; in Sanskrit 
literature 277 fn. 

Laulya an accessory of 
277; produced by Anu- 
krti and Abhasa 277-8 

Rasa-dosa-s: 230, 245-6; 

Virasa of 2 kinds 245-6; 
Nirasa 246; excess of Rasa 
245-6; mix-up of con¬ 
tradictory Rasa-s 245-6 

Rasa-prayoga 214-15, 218 
Rasabliasa 252, 276; see 
also under Anaucitya 
Rasaviyoga, securing eternal 
presence of Rasa 256 

Rasika-$ 191 

Rasokti 103, 113; style pre¬ 
ferring it to Vakrokti 181 
Raga-s and Rasa-s 273 

.Rajasekhara: source of Bhoja 
on Riti-s 199 


PAGE 

Rdmdyana: Alamkara-s in, 
discussed 71, 77,80,83-5,89,91 
Riti 42, 147-200, 280 

Agni-purdna on 169 fn., 

192-200; Kuntaka on 
156-7, 181-9; Kuntaka, 
its greatest exponent 
181; Dandin on 155-60, 
174-9; Bana on 147-51; 
Bhamaha on 151 -5,158; 
Bhoja on 170; his in¬ 
debtedness on Riti-s to 
Rajasekhara 198-200; 
Mamma ta on 163-4, 
206-7; Rajasekhara on 
164-5,198-200; Rudrata 
on 161-2, 171 fn., 199, 
211-12; Vamana on 
160-4, 176-7; Simha- 

1 )hupala on 164, 171 fn,; 
minor writers on 170-2 fn. 
And Dhvani as part of 
its definition 171 fn. 

And Pravrtti 147 

And Guna-s: at its lower 
level in Sabdaguna-s 
160; at its higher level 
in Artliagima-s 160; as 
its constituents 186; the 
Guna-s comprehending 
Alamkara and Rasa 

182, 198 

And Rasa-s 162, 171 fn., 

172 fn.; Rasa-s as part 
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PAGE 

of its definition 160, 

171 fn. 

And provincial literary 
manners 147-54; disso¬ 
ciation from geographi¬ 
cal divisions 161, 183 
And ‘style’ 157-91; docs 
correspond to the wes¬ 
tern concept of style 
157-90; thematic treat¬ 
ment of style in Western 
literature 173-4 

As Anubhava 162, 194-8; 
as Buddhyarambhanu- 
bhava 194-8 

As the characteristic way 
of a writer 191 

As characterized by an 
attitude to every aspect 
of expression 182 

As comprehending Alani- 
kara, Rasa and the 
whole field of expres¬ 
sion 157, 182, 185, 187, 

197-8 

As expression appropriate 
to Rasa 210 

As infinite and not strictly 
classifiable 188-90; one 
poet’s Riti subtly dif¬ 
ferent from another’s 
190; two final types 156, 

180; six in Bhoja 209 

As the soul of poetry 160 


As Vaeikabhinaya 

PAGE 

195 

As Sabdasamghatana 

163 

Anaucitya of 

221 

Aucitya of 

221 

Criticism of the old views 

on 

182 


Defined by Anuprasa 
163-4, 169 fn., 198-200; 
identified with Anu¬ 
prasa Jiiti-s, Upana- 
garika, etc. 163; defined 
by Guna-s 155-86; 
defined by Samasa 164, 
169, 171 fn., 198-200, 
211-12; defined by 
other features 164, 

169 fn.; Yogavrlti 164, 

169 fn., 199-200; Upa- 
cara in its definition 
164, 199-200; the rela¬ 
tion of these new 
defining features to the 
old ones, Guna-s 199-200 
Distinction of a poet due 
to his distinct Riti 191 

Higher and lower concep¬ 
tions of 156 

Origins of 147-51; pre- 
Bhamaha, pre-Dandin, 
history of 147-51, 212 
Related to character of 
poet (in Skt. Lit.) 147, 

157, 178, 182-90 
Related to theme 162, 171-3 
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Synonyms of: Gati, Nadai, 
Panlliahj Paddhati, 
Praslhana, Marina, 
Vali, 155, 181 ff., 190-1; 
Vrtti, Sabda Vrtti 206 fri. 
Sirnhabhupala’s new 

names for 164, 171 fn. 
Two main types: one pre¬ 
ferring Sval^hava and 
Rasa-ukti-s and showing 
Sakti 181; another pre¬ 
ferring Vakrokti and 
showing Vyulpatti 181 
Andhra (Riti) 171 fm 

Avantikii (Riti) Mi), 210 
Udicya Vrtti 149 fn. 

Gaucil (Riti) 150-200, 211 
—And Arabhati Vrtti 
162; and Raudra Rasa 
162; called Kathinii by 
Sirnhabhupala 164; 
equated with Parusa 
Vrtti 207; suitable to 
Vira, Raudra and 
Bibhatsa Rasa-s 221; 
stood for vigour 162; 
contrasted with Vai- 
darbhi 171 fn.; possible 
good type of 152-4, 158, 
179; good type compar¬ 
able to Kuntaka’s 
Vicitramarga 156; and 
to the Forcible or 
Elevated style 157, 179; 


PAGE 

bad type comparable to 
the Frigid or Affected 
style 179; possible over¬ 
doing of its features 151 
Pahcfili (Riti) 161, 162, 
164, 168, 171 fn., 172fn., 
199-200, 212; Riija- 

sekhara on 168 

Akin to Vaidarbhl 161-2; 
Vaiclarbhi minus Ma- 
dhurya and Sauku- 
marya plus Ojas and 
Kanti (in Vamana) 161; 
called Misra by Sirnha¬ 
bhupala 164; con¬ 
sidered neither good 
nor bad 164; defined 
as style with sound and 
sense well-balanced 168; 
as exemplified by Bana 
and Silabhattarika 168 

Pracya Vrtti 149 fn. 

Madhyama(a) (Marga or 
Riti) (of Kuntaka): 

184, 188; exemplified 

by Matrgupta, Miiyu- 
raja and Manjira 189 

Misra Riti-s, one for each 
province 171 fn. 

MagadhI (Riti), same as 
Maithili 165, 169-70, 

171 fn., 172 fn., 210; 
and Sripada, the Bud¬ 
dhist writer 170 
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Maithili (Riti), same as 
Magadhi 168-70 

Latiya (Riti) 161, 170, 

171 fn., 172 fn., 199, 

211; akin to Gaudi 161; 
fourth Riii introduced 
by Rudrata 161 

Vacchomi (Vatsaguliiii), 
name of Vaidarbhl, 
after the capital of 
Vaidarbha-s, Vatsa- 
gulma 165; mentioned 
by Rajasekhara 165; by 
Sirnhadevagani in addi¬ 
tion to Vaidarbhl 

172 fn.;by Hamsamitthu 
in addition to Vaidarbhl 

172fn. 

Vicitramarga (Riti) 156, 
157, 177, 181, 188, 258; 
becomes Gaudi if it 
deteriorates 181,184-90; 
exemplified by Bana, 
Bhavabhuti and Raja¬ 
sekhara 189; result 
of sincerity of artistic 
perfection outweighing 
sincerity of emotion 185 

Vaidarbhl (Riti) 150, 

180-1, 199, 207, 211 
And Kaisiki Vrtti 162 
And Guna-s: Madhurya 
supreme in it 165; Pra- 
sada its characteristic 165 


PAGE. 

And Rasa; Srngara its 
Rasa 162 

Also called Vacchomi 
(Vatsagulmi) 165; 
called Komala by 
Sinihabhupala 164, 

171 fn.. 

As the best style 160-4, 

164-7; as name of un- 
cornpounded colloca¬ 
tion 211 

On its excellence: 
Dhanapala 166; Nila- 
kantha Diksita 167; 
Rajasekhara 164-6; 
Vamana 161; Sri- 
harsa 166 - 

—Possible bad type of 
151-3; possible over¬ 
doing of its features 151 

Sukuinara-marga 156, 

179, 184-90, 258; com¬ 
pared to the classic 
manner 182; to the 
Vaidarbhl 156, 179; 

exemplified by Kali¬ 
dasa and Sarvasena 
189; result of sincerity 
of emotion 185 ^ 

Saurastri (Riti) 171 fn.. 

Rudrata: and Ananda- 

vardhana 230-1, 244-5; 
importance of the work 
of 229^ 
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on Alarnkara 

66 

on Aucitya 229-34, 276 

on Riti 

111-12 

on Vrtti 

212 

on Svabhavokti 

115-16 

Laksana-s 1 -52 

196-7 

According to Acyutariiya 42 

—Abhinavagupta 

11, 

13, 15-25, 

44, 49 

—Alaka 

38 

—Kurnbhakarna 

40-1 

—Gdihdsaptahti 

2 

—Jagaddhara 

37 

—jayadeva 

31-2 

—Tanmavacaspati 

38 

—Tauta 5, 11-12, 

44, 47 

—Dandin 

25-6 

—Dhanarnj aya 

26 

—Dhanika 

26, 39 

—Bahur upam isra 

39-40 

—Bharata 2, 6, 

42, 49 

—Bhoja 

26-8 

—Matrgupta 

35 fn. 

—Ratnakara 

38-9 

—Raghavabhatta 

36-7 

—Rucipati 

37-8 

—Visvaniitha 31, 33-6 

—Vaidyanatha Paya- 

gunda 

32 

—Saradatanaya 

28-9 

—Sarvesvara 

41-2 

—Sagaranandin 

29-31 

—Sdhityamtmdmsd 

29 

—Simhabhupala 

23, 36 


PAGE 

—pre-Abhinavagupta 
writers 6-13 

As Abliidhavyiipara 17-18, 

22, 24 

—characteristics of dif¬ 
ferent types ofKavya 

10, 147 

—features of drama 7, 
14-15, 27-9, 33, 36, 38 
—Kavyasarira 7, 9-11, 

17, 19, 24-5, 28 
—infinite 19, 25- 

—as multiplier and beau- 
tificr of Alarnkara-s 
11-12, 22-5, 45, 47 


Compared to Samudrika- 


laksana-s 


8, 30, 

41 

Ckmiparcd 

to 

texture 


(Sparsa) 

Evolution 

into 

Alani- 

9- 

kara-s 


8-11, 44-8 

Inclusion 

in other con- 


cepts. 

Alamkara or 


Bhava 

5, 15 

, 26, 33, 




36, 42, 49' 

Lists of 50-2; literature on 


4-6; not 

elaborated in 



later literature 2 


Other names of 6, 28, 32-9; 
see also Bhusana, Vibhu- 
sana, Natyalamkara 
Parallel in Brhaddevatd 297 
Relation to Alamkara 
2, 6, 8-12, 13-24, 28-48 
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—Audtya 10, 20, 21, 24 
—Bliava 5, 15, 26, 33, 

36, 49 

—Guna 7, 6-10, 21, 

23, 28, 35 fn., 44 
—Samel hyaiiga-s 7, 

14-16, 27-8, 49 
—V5'ttyaiiga-s 7 

Ten old views on 7-15 

'J^vofold (Alarnkara-like 
and Bhava-like) 15, 

49; SIddhaand Sadhya 
7; two recensions of 
Bharata’s text on 3, 19, 

27, 29, 33-4,50-2 
—Annstubh recension of 
3,4, 33, 38,44 fn., 50-2; 
XJpajati recension of 3-5, 

29, 34, 39, 41-3, 44 fn., 

49- 52; Upajalilaksana-s 
as Natyalamkara-s 34 
(see also under Natya- 
lamkara); clever expla¬ 
nation of the two recen¬ 
sions 19; those com¬ 
mon to both recensions 
4, 50-2; differences be¬ 
tween the two 3, 4, 33-4, 

50- 2; inclusion of those 

of one in the other 4, 
19fn., 50-2; come under 
Bharati Vrtti 196 

Lasya 132-3; Lasyahga 31 
LokadharmI (realism of 


PAGE 

Bharata’s stage) 147 fn., 

214 

Lokasvaldiava 272; see also 
Prakrti, Slla, Svaldiava 
Vakrokti (Vakrata) 89, 102, 
106, 112-13, 120-1, 187, 

250, 257, 280 
And Dhvani and Aucitya 

264-5, 270-1 

As the striking, Ijeautiful 
expression distinguish¬ 
ing Kiivya 17, 4fl, 102, 
106; continuation of 
Alarnkara 284; arose 
out of Alarnkara 250, 
285; dominates in 
Vicilramarga 187 

or sup, etc. 264, 270-1 

Pervasive of the whole 
range of poetic expres¬ 
sion 102; style prefer¬ 
ring it to Svabhava-ukti 
or Rasa-ukti 181 

Varnadhvani 173, 237; in 
Demetrius 173 

Varnana (poetic presenta¬ 
tion and expression) 53, 
102; an aspect of poetic 


activity 8 

Varnavakrata 237, 260 

Vastu (idea, story) 267; 

the body of Rasa 239-40 
Vaeikabhinaya 1 

Vacyavacaka 247 
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Viirta: antithesis of Kavya 
lOh, 108, 110; expression 
in Loka and Sastra 106; 
loosely used for Svabha- 
vokli or Jati 106; Jaya- 
inaiiLiald (on Bliatti) on 
108; Dandin on 109, 110, 

11 1; Bhatti on 107; Bha- 
inaha on 10{>; Alainkara 
in Jayamanf^ald 108; not 
Alanikara in Bhaniaha 
107-10; a different concept 
altogether in Dandin 110, 
11*1; two varieties of, in 
Jnyamahgald 108-9 

Vahniki and Alanikara-s 71, 

77, 80 

Vil)ha.sana, a name of Lak- 
san a 6, 35 fn. 

Vivaksa 253 

Vlthyahga-s 14, 31 

Vrtta (metre) 94; Aucitya 
of 272, 273; its need in 
poetry 94; Annstubh and 
narration, summing up 
and ])ointcd speech 273; 
regional preferences in 167; 
Sragdhara and descrip¬ 
tion of war, Vira, Raudra 
and Bibhatsa Rasa-s 273 

Vrtti; several concepts of 
the name of 202 

—as Anuprasa Jati-s 202, 
212; see also Anuprasa 


PAGE 

—as Sabda Vrtti 202; see 
also under Sabda Vrtti, 
and Vrtt\'anuprasa 
under Anuprasa 
—as Samiisa Jati-s 202; 

see also Sainasa 
—Two kinds: Artha Vrtti 
and Sabda Vrtti 163, 
204; Artha Vrtti as ideas 
suitable to Rasa 204, 
209; Sabda Vrtti sec 
al.)ovc 

Vrtti-s: of Natya (four) 42, 

150, 193, 197, 201-2; six 
in Bhoja 209; the nature 
of Vastu or Itivrtta or 
ideas 201 

And Guna 162, 201; result 
ofGuna-s 203, 205 

And Riti 201; compre¬ 
hends Riti 194; similar 
to Riti 213; sometimes 
called Riti 187; but 
more intimate with Rasa 

163 

Applied from Niitya to 
Kavya 162; history in 
Kavya 162, 201-13 

As Anubhava 162; 
Buddhyararnbhanubha- 
va 193, 194; as Cesta or 
whole dramatic action 
193, 196; as expression 
appropriate to Rasa 
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163, 204; as the dis¬ 
position of letters to 
suit Rasa 204-5, 206-7 

Arabhati Vrtti 195, 196; 
and Afigikabhiiiaya 
195; and Ojas 201, 
210; and Gaudi Riti 162, 
201, 210; and Raudra 
Rasa 162; in Kawa 201 
—Madhyaniarabhati 210 

XaisikI Vrtti 150; and 
Madhurya Guna 201, 
210; and Vaidarbhi 
Riti 162, 201, 210; its 
Rasa-s, Srhgiira and 
Karima 162, 210; grace¬ 
ful Abhinaya and dress 
included in 194, 195; 
in Kawa 201 

—Madhyaina Kaisiki 

209-10 

Bharati Vrtti 193, 196, 
197; as Vaeikabhinaya 
193; as the realm of 
Riti-s 194; becomes an 
Arthavrtti with changed 
meaning in Kavya 206, 
209, 213; includes the 
•entire Alarnkara-sastra 
196; its nature 209-10; 
its Rasa-s, Hasya, Ad- 
bhuta and Santa 210; 
whole Sravya Kavya its 
iield 201 


PAGE 

Sattvati Vrtti 195; 
changes meaning in 
Kavya 209, 213; in 
Kavya 201; its nature 
209-10; its Rasa-s, Vira 
and Bhayanaka 210 

—Vrttyaiiga-s 8-25; 

and Laksana-s 8 

Vaicitrya 237 fn.; another 
name of Camatkara or 
Vakrokti or Alarnkara 270-1 
Vaidagdhya 78; Vagvai- 
dagdhya of Agni-purdna 
compared to Vakrokti 192 
Vyapara (poet’s activity) 8, 

13, 17, 21 

Vyutpatti 79, 181, 182, 188; 
style showing more Vyut¬ 
patti than Sakti 181 

Sakara and Dosa-s becoming 
Guna-s in his portrayal 278 
Sakti (poetic genius) 68, 181, 

182; the style owing more 
to it than to Vyutpatti 181 
Sarnkaravarman, King (and 
Bhallata) 93 

Sabda in poetry 258 

Sabda Vrtti (Upanagarika, 
etc.) 163, 202-9, 212; as 
Anuprasa Jati-s 163-4; as 
the Riti-s 206-7; as 
varieties of Varnasamgha- 
tana 207; as the use of 
words suitable to Rasa 205-6 
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Sabdar thapravi bhajaka- 

dharma-s 253 

Sabdartha-samnivesa as 
Alamkara 58 

Sabdalamkara-s 94-8, 216, 
228-9, 230-1, 235, 258-60; 
inappropriate when Rasa is 
to be supreme 217; in Dan- 
din 159, 198; provision for 
Sabdacitra in Rasabhasa 67 
For Anuprasa, Bandha-s 


(Duskara) and Yamaka, 
see separately 


Silpaka, Uparupaka 

31 

Sila 215-16, 228; see also 


Prakrti 


Samgita 

283 

Samghatana: 


And Guna-s 

155 

As collocation 

212 

Aucitya of 219-20, 

237-8 

Of Varna-s (letters) 220; 

suitable to Rasa 

237 

—Sabdasainghatana 

as 

Riti 

163 


Samasa in Sanighatana as 
Riti-determinant 155; 
Asamasa Samghatana as 
Vaidarbhi 211; varieties 
of Samasa as other Riti-s 

211-12 

—Samghatenadhvani 237 

Sarndhyahga-s 8,26-8, 31,49, 
227, 243; and Laksa^-s 


PAGE 

8, 12-17, 27, 49; sugges¬ 
tiveness to guide the use of 243 
Samasa 155, 161 

And Ojas 155, 161, 199; 
as a Riti-dcfining fea¬ 
ture 164, 169, 171 fn., 

197, 200, 211-12; long 
varieties to be avoided 
in drama 239; loved by 
Gauda-s 167; men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle 172; 
not favoured by Vaidar- 
bha-s 186; ruinous to 
emphasis <ind under¬ 
standing 186; varieties 
of compounded collo¬ 
cation called Vrtti 202; 
taken as the sole Rlti- 
determinant by Rudrata 
211-12; uncompounded 
is Vaidarbhi 211; com¬ 
pounded yields Gaudi, 
Pahcali and Latlya 212 
Sahrdaya 64, 138, 187, 229, 
257, 275, 281; his ex¬ 
perience, a circuit starting 
with the poet and ending 
with himself 138; his ex¬ 
perience an aesthetic re¬ 
creation 138 

Sadharmya-vaidharmya- 

parlksa 75 

Sadharanikarana (univer¬ 
salization) 143-4 
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Samanyabliinaya 58, 133 fn. 
Sanuiclrikalaksana-s 7; and 
Laksana-s 7, 41 

Sahitya 257-8, 267, 282-3, 
289, 298; concept born 
of grammar 282; ex¬ 
plained 283; name of 
Skt. poetics as common 
as Alanikara 283 

Sahi tya-vidya (personified) 
282; her nuptials with 
Kavya-y)urusa 165 

Saunclarya (Carutv^i, Ra- 
manlyaka—Beauty) 55-6, 
100, 285-8; aim of the 
poet 100-1; Alainkara 
equated with 55-6, 283; 
Alanikilra or Dhvani 
desirable only when there 
is 24, 287; called Camat- 
kara 288; Ramaniya 288; 
Vakrata, Vicchitti, Vai- 
citrya 288; of form neces¬ 
sary in poetry 53-5 

—In Appayya Diksita 
286; Jagannatha 287; 
Dhvanydloka and 

Locana 285-7; Bhoja 
286; Vamana 55, 

285; Vyaktivivekavydkhyd 
51; Western literature 

288 

—Its Realization, soul of 
Kavya 288 


PAGE 

—Poetry embodies it 
through Arlha and 
Sabda 296 

Svabhava (character, 

nature) 125, 258, 263, 

271; see also Prakrti and 
Sila 

Svabhavokti 46, 54, 66, 73, 

102-28, 267 

A^^ni-pnrdna on 120; 
Udbhata on 117; 
Kuntaka’s rejection of 
104 fn., 122, 123, 124-5; 
Kumarasvamin on 

104 fn.; Jayamangald on 
107-10; Dandin on 
104, 112, 113; Darno- 
daragupta on 118; 
Nariiisadhu on 105 fn., 

116; Bana on 102; 
Bhatti on 107-8; Bha- 
maha on 105-6; Bhoja 
on 118-20; Mahiina- 
bhatta, eloquent defence 
of 122-7; Rudrata on 

105 fn., 115; Ruyyaka 
on 128; Vamana on 
119; Vidyadhara on 
128; Vidyanatha on 
103 fn. ; Sobhakara on 
129; Srutasagara Suri 
on 116 fn.; Sahitya- 
mimdmsd on 129; 
Harnsamittliu on 117 fn. 
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And Arthavyakti Guna 

118, 120, 121 
—Bhavika 128, 142-4 

—Vfirta 106-9 

—Vastava-cjroujD of fig¬ 
ures in Rudrata 

105 fVi., 115-16 
Ap})ries also to descrip¬ 
tion of main charac¬ 


ters and human 
beings 129 

Called also Jati 103; 

S varupalanikara 120; 

Rjukli 121 


PAGE 

Comprehended in Vakrok- 
ti of Bhaniaha 105, 108 

Divided into four by 
Dandin 104, 113; into 
many by Rudrata and 
Bhoja 113, 115 

Explained as Guna-ukti 
by Bhoja 121 

Should be striking and 
vivid 103, 113, 116, 

12 7,150; style preferring 
it to Vakrokti 181 

Hiisya: see above under 
Rasa-s 


Engijsh 


Actors 215, 216 

Adaptation 217-33, 238, 248, 
254, 278-9; converts 

Dosa-s into Guna-s: 221- 
33, 238, 248, 254, 278-9; 
see also under Aucitya 
Aesthetics 288 

Analogy, see Alamkara, 
Simile, Metaphor 
Agreement 228-9; see also 
under Aucitya 

Allegory 76 

Anthologies 93 

Arts, see Kalah 
Atmosphere 246, 254 

Beauty, see above Saundarya 
22 


Beautiful, the concept of 288 
Cacophony, to be avoided 261 
Caville (Aprayojaka-pada-s) 175 
Character (personality, 
soul) of poet 178, 182-90 
—in the story, see above 
Patra, Prakrti and 
Slla. 

Classical manner: culmina¬ 
tion of art 182 

Comedy, Comic: employ¬ 
ment of Nyunopama and 
Adhikopama in 234; see 
also above Hasya. 
Compounds, see above 
Samasa 
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Conceit, see above Utprck- 
sa under Alamkara-s 
Conductors (of drama) 215 

Continuity, see under 
Anil samdh ana 
Court-poetry 86: its far- 
fctchedncss 86 

Decoration, see under 
Alarnkara and Aharya 
Descriptions: should be 

orjifanic, structural, neces¬ 
sary and naturally emer¬ 
gent 227; should be pro¬ 
portionate and harmo¬ 
nious 210 

Digressions (descriptive) 240 

Double Entendre, see above 
Slesa under Alanikara 
Drama 26-7, 28, 133; as 
imitation of the « three 
worlds 214, and of states 
of personalities 214; as 
representation of moods 
216; Alarpkara-s not to 
be emphasized in 239; 
grammatical flourishes to 
be avoided in 239; harsh 
words to be avoided in 
239; long compounds to be 
avoided in 239; principles 
of Aucitya enforced by 
its form 239; text of 1 

Dress, see make-up as also 
above Aharya and Pravrtti 


PAGE 

Effectiveness, the test 219 

Emotional suggestion 174-S 

Episodes (sub-plots) 227, 
240; see also above Pataka 
and Prakarl 

Excellence of build 224 

Excess: to be avoided: 

decorative 1 78; descriptive 

227 

Expediency, the test 219 

Expression: ‘ the cmphical 
technique *, symbol and 
vehicle of Rasa 247; ap¬ 
propriate to Prakrti 22(5; 
see also above under 
A bh id h a vy a jd ar a. 

Figurative Language 54, 

66; adopted when one 
describ(!s to another a 
scene 65; less })roper when 
character itself speaks 84; 
natural in heightened 
moods 69; overdoing of 82-3 
Figure, see under Alanikara 
expressed and suggested 59 fn. 
Fine Arts 288 

Flaw: not absolute, but 
relative 216, 219; see also 
above under Dosa 
Form: essential in poetry 
53-5; in art 102 

Gender : preference of 

feminine 91; and Dhvani 

244, 263 
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Genius (poetic) 8, 54, 285; 

see also under Sakti 
Goodness, not absolute, but 
relative 215, 219 

Grammar 1, 291-2; gram¬ 
marians 291; grammatical 
flourishes 239 

Harmony 218, 224, 227, 229, 

234, 237, 240, 279, 281; 
see also under Aucitya 
Hyperbole 159; Gauda’s love 
of 159; see also under 
Atisayokti and Atyukti 
under Alarnkara 
Imagery, Shakespearean 75 
fn., 82 fn.; compared 75; 
see also under Alarnkara 
Imagination, see above 
Pratibha 

Imitation of art (counter¬ 
feit art) 68 

Impressionism 273 

Incidents, sec story 
Jingle 244, 247 

Kashmirian Alamkarika-s 250 

Keeping (harmonizing of 
medium) 279 

Language : Aucitya of 

dialects 255; exploitation 
of all the means afforded 
by 244 

Laughter, see Comedy, 
Comic; see also under 
Hasya 


PAGE 

Letters: suggestiveness of 
260; see also under Varna 
Literary forms (play, epic, 
etc.) 238 

Logicians 127 

Make-up, Dress, 214, 216; 

see also under Pravrtti 
Maturity (of expression), 
sec under Paka 
Maturity (of poetic power) 
defined as securing ex¬ 
pression suited to Rasa 248 
Metaphor and language 82; 
its role and higher signi¬ 
ficance 75 fn.; see also 
Rupaka under Alarnkara 
Mimarnsaka-s 104 fn. 

Moderation 187 

Moods: Drama, the repre¬ 
sentation of 216; source 
of action, etc. 216 

Music: appropriate to Rasa 
215; of Dhruva-s 272; of 
words 94; musical qua¬ 
lities of Rhythm 174 

Nature 214, 216; see also 
under Prakrti, Sila, Sva- 
bhava, as also World 
Natural Description, see 
under Svabhavokti 
Natural Beauty 11, 21, 24, 

178, 181, 185-6; rendered 
further attractive 189 

Onomatopoeic effect 95 
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PAGE 


Originality: of Kimtaka 

147; of Kseniendra 268, 


294; lack of 

98-9 

Painting 

279, 288 

Parable 

76 

Parody 

278 

Perception, see 

under 

Darsana 



Poet: compared to Rsi 132; 

sec also Kavi 
Poets: see world as made 
in beauty 91; those with 
learning, but no imagi¬ 
nation 79, 92 

—of latter day: arti¬ 
ficiality of 98; experts 
in Yamaka 98, in Slcsa 88 
Poet’s attitude 278 

Poetic culture: defined as 
the sense of the proper and 
the improper 247; see also 
under Vyutpatti 
Poetic diction 279 

Poetic experience: a circuit 
starting with poet and 
ending in reader 138 

Poetic expression, see under 
Abhidhavyapara, Alam- 
kara, Vakrokti 
Poetic insight, see above 
Darsana 

Poetics, Sanskrit, different 
approaches in 293;—^names 
of 282-92 


PAGE 

Poetry: and emotion 53; and 
expression 54, 55; and 
form 54,55; and thought 
53; as beautiful idea 
beautifully expressed 99;. 
as criticism of life 92; 
as expression (Abhidhii- 
pradhana) 102; as ex¬ 
pression of the poet’s 
mind 101, 136; as h7a of 
the poet 101; its enjoy¬ 
ment an aesthetic re¬ 
creation 138; its ele¬ 
ments compared to 
those of human person¬ 
ality 13; its essential 
features according to 
Bhamaha 151 -3; must 
be sensuous 94; neither 
pure emotion nor pure 
thouglit 100; nor even 
mere manner 100; not 
to be judged from utili¬ 
tarian view-point 101;. 
past and future made 
present in 132; similar 
to God’s lild of creation 
101; a striking form 
natural to it 104; teach¬ 
ing as an aim of 92; versus- 
ordinary talk and scienti¬ 
fic expression 104, 106;. 

‘ imitation ’ of 74; middle- 
class 74; of far-fctchcd 
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ideas 86; puzzle-like 86; 
see also under Kavya 
Practice, sec above Abhyasa 
Precision: of expression with 
reference to emotional 
suggestion 174, 182 

Production (of drama) 216 
Proportion 218, 224, 227,228, 
240; as excellence of 
build 224; its perfec¬ 
tion, all the morals in 
art 218; see also under 
Aucitya 

Propriety 217,218 ff.; see also 
under Aucitya 
Prose, sec under Gadya 
Prosody 1,291; see also under 
Chiindas and Vrtta 
Provinces: and literary 


manners 147-51, 167 

—Gauda-s 147-86; sec 
also above Gaudi under 
Riti 

—Daksinatya-s 167 

—Praticya-s 147 

—Pracya-s 148-9 fn. 

—Udicya-s 147, 148-9 fn. 
—Vidarbhadesa 165; 


Vatsagulina its capital 
165; headquarters of 
poesy 165; home of 
grace 150-1; Vaidar- 
bha-s 148-86; see also 
Vaidarbhi under Riti 


PAGE 

—Easterners, see Gauda-s 


—Northerners 147-8 

—Westerners 147-8 

—and metrical pre¬ 
ferences 149 fn. 

Pun, see Slcsa under 
Alanikara 

Realism sec under Loka- 
dharml 


Relativity: of good and bad 
in poetry 216, 223, 279; 
see also Adaptation 
Relevancy 224, 227 

Representation (Drama as) 216 
Restraint 159 

Rhetoric, definition of 66; 

not poetry 61 

Sanskrit Literary 

Criticism 214, 280; see 
also under Alamkarasastra 
and Poetics 

Sanskrit poets: their ear for 
the music of words 94 

Satire 278; Nyunopama 
and Adhikopania used 
in 234 

Sculpture 288 

Simile, its deeper and uni¬ 
versal significance 82 fn.; 
see above Upama under 
Alamkara 

Simplicity in art 175, 178- 
Sincerity 185; two kinds, 
emotional and artistic 185^ 
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PAGE 

-Sound-effect 94-6, 101; and 
Rasa 96; and Riti and 


Vrtti 96 

Sounds; pleasing 261; tor¬ 
turous 261 

Speech; and Rasa 216; 

appropriate on stage 215 

Stage 214-6; Idealism and 
Conventions and Real¬ 
ism of 214 fn. 

Stock diction 99 


Story: as expression of Rasa 
239; appropriate change 
of 240, 256; incidents 

of emotional value alone 
to be retained 239; sub¬ 
sidiary themes 240, 241 
Style; a higher and lower 
conception of 156-7; and 
oratory 179; certain 
fixed types of 157; docs 
correspond to Sanskrit 
Riti 156-62, 171-91; no 
«nd to ethical valuations 
of 178; objective 157; 
subjective 157; themati¬ 
cally fixed 157; two 


final styles 156 

—Kinds of; 

Affected style 179, 18i 
Agreeable „ 178 

Attenuate „ 179 


Elegant „ 156, 173, 

179; suited to Srngara 173 


PAGE 

Elevated style 173, 179; 
may deteriorate into 
Frigid and Affected 
styles 181; suited for 
battle-description 173 

Forcible style 173, 179; 
may deteriorate into 
Frigid and Affected 
styles 181 

Frigid style 156, 178-81; 

compared to Gaudi 179 

Grand style 173; suited 


to superhuman 

and 

majestic theme 

173 

Grave style 

179 

Medium style 

179 

Plain style 156, 173, 

179, 


180 

Subjectivism 

273 

Sublime 

288 

Surplusage 177; to 

be 

removed 68; see 

also 

Aprayojaka-pada-s 

and 


Avacyavacana under 
Dosa-s 

Sympathy (mutual conform¬ 
ity of parts) 229 

Teaching as aim of poetry, 
see under Upadesa 
Text-reconstruction: Agni^ 
pur ana 195 fn., 199 fn.; 
Bhamaha 108-10, 283; 
Locana 205, 257; Vyaktivi- 
veka 125-6 
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PAGE 

Theme, see Story; sec also 
under Riti 

Verbal Ornaments sec 
Sabdalamkara-s 
Verbal qualities: suited to 
dill'erent emotional situa¬ 
tions 219-20 

Visual suggestion ofimagery 174 
Western Literary 

Criticism 171-01, 280 fn. 
Western writers: and San¬ 
skrit wriUTs: Blianiaha 
and Sehopenhauer 178 

Bhaniaha and Winchester 180 
Dane! in and Schopenhauer 

176-8 

Dandin and Stevenson 174 


PAGE 

Kuntaka and Demetrius 179 

Kuntaka and Winchester 

181-2 

IMahimabhatta and 

Stevenson 175 

Vaniana and Stevenson 1 75 

Vamana and Schopen¬ 
hauer 177 

Word: echoing sense 94; 
iheir music 94; the sugges¬ 
tive, proper or strong 
wf»rd 244 

World: ground of reference 
of success of *art 215: pra- 
inana of N5tya 215; s<‘e 
also Nature and under 
Prakrti, Sila and Svabhava 




ERRATA 


Pagk 

Line 

Read 

1 

4 

subject in 

14 

4 from below 

SaradaLanaya, Siniha« 



bliupala 

30 

1 

thirty-six 

51 

last 

Niityalamkara 

55 

3 

KAL for KA 

61 

2 


51 

4 

p. 389 

68 

1 

Stirring a 

70 

10 from below 

S. J. Brown 

71 

15 


55 

17 


72 

last 

19-20 

77 

6 

S, J. Brown 

81 

3 from below 

Durvasas 

82 

4 from below 

Durvasas 

84 

11 from below 

yathdsamkhya 

89 

10 from below 

clear 

94 

10 from below 

Utlarardmacarita 

105 

3 

poetic 

118 

6 

something 

127 

last 

poetry 

136 

1 

Dandin 

137 

5 from below 
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Page 

Line 

Read 

138 

5 

Pratiharenduraja 

139 

9 


145 

8 

KAn. Vyd for KA. 

155 

19 

Dandin 

158 

2 from below 


164 

2 


171 

4 from below 

Vittlialesvara 

177 

10 

III. 2.3. 

183 

6 



last 

ladalam 

184 

6 


186 

2 from below 

III. 1. 21. 

201 

1 

Niitya 

205 

3 

Udbhata 

207 

8 

ojfNtqMWRqro 

>j 

2 from below 

ovig^o 

231 

10 

perfectly 

253 

11 


296 

2 from below 


297 

9 

ivamprakrlayo 

302 

line 3 under 
Dai^<jin 

115 fn., 135-6, ] 
154, 156, 166 fn. 



OPINIONS 


Prof. M. Hiriyanna in the Journal of the Afadras University^ 
XIV. 2, pp. 307.«: 

“ The author brings to bear upon this aspect of the study 
his extensive knowledge of Alamkara literature, including not 
only the poriion of it which has found its way into print, but 
als(; that which is still in the manuscript stage. The discussions 
arc throughout instructive, and they clarify many doubtful points 
in old Alanikara works . . . their value to the specialist—wdiether 
he i-s studying advanced treatises on the subject or is engaged in 
research work in it—is great. *l'he book is, indeed, a veritable 
storehouse of useful information for him . . . We may mention 
as an excellent instance of tliis ‘ practical criticism ’ as it is termed, 
the Section on the ‘ Use and Abuse of Alamkara-s 

Prof. Chin taha ran Chakravarti in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Calcutta: 

“ A good deal of valuable information relating to various 
principles of literary criticism as known to and expounded by 
Indian savants ol* different ages will be found scattered through 
the pages of the book. T.’hus, though apparently written for 
Sanskritists, the book, at least some of the chapters, may be read 
with i3rofit by all people possessing a taste for literature . . . 
With an eye to the convenience of comparative study and clarity 
of expression reference has been made from time to time to the 
views of western writers. For a correct appreciation of the view¬ 
points of the old rhetoricians the learned author has consulted 
not only most of the printed Sanskrit texts and modern studies 
based on them, but also a number of manuscripts. . . 
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